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^''he  projpress  recently  made  by  Colonization,  as  a  question’ 
of  public  interest,  cannot  have  escaped  the  least  attentive 
observer.  That  progress  has  been  rapid  as  well  as  steady  ;  and 
may  be  measured  from  month  to  month  as  well  as  from  year  to 
year.  Colonization  has  been  the  subject  of  numberless  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  has  afforded  a  frequent  topic  to  the  periodical 
press.  Public  meetings  have  been  held  in  many  parts  of 
England ;  tracts  have  been  circulated ;  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  has  been  agtun  and  again  directed  to  it :  in  short  all  those 
signs  have  been  exhibited  which  commonly  precede  some  im¬ 
portant  legislative  proceeding.  Yet  hitherto  legislation  has  done 
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but  little  in  the  matter :  and  the  question  is  practically  much 
where  it  was  before  the  motion  of  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  or  even  before  the  earlier  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilraot 
Horton.  There  are  still  persons  who  deny  that  we  suffer 
from  a  redundant  population :  but  a  larger  number  are  con¬ 
tented  to  affirm  that  its  removal  would  prove  too  arduous  and 
costly  an  enterprise.  The  former  class  are  the  loudest  in  their 
opposition  to  colonization,  the  latter  are  the  more  efficient.  It 
is  well  known,  however,  that  mere  difficulties  of  detail  often 
retard  the  introduction  of  measures  of  obvious  necessity.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  the  question  of  Sanitary  Reform,  and  with 
the  yet  more  momentous  question  of  Education :  but  such  diffi¬ 
culties  diminish  as  they  are  looked  in  the  face,  and  vanish 
when  closely  confronted;  so  that,  when  the  great  measure, 
which  has  a  hundred  times  been  pronounced  to  be  alike  desirable 
and  impracticable,  is  at  last  carried,  men  ask,  as  in  the  story  of 
Columbus’s  egg,  where  the  difficulty  lay  ?  Achievements  in  the 
political,  like  discoveries  in  the  scientific  world,  are  for  the 
most  part  heralded  by  precursive  signs ;  and  we  have  already 
had  on  the  subject  of  Colonization  those  dawnlights  which  pr(^- 
nosticatc  the  day. 

Nor  can  we  at  all  wonder  at  the  growing  interest  with 
which  this  topic  is  regarded.  The  kindred  subject  of  Pauperism 
has  for  a  long  series  of  years  engrossed  a  large  share  of  public 
attention :  but,  frequently  as  it  has  been  the  theme  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  the  economist,  no  efficient  remedy  has  as  yet  been 
devised.  We  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and 
send  intelligence  a  thousand  miles  in  a  minute ;  we  have  not  been 
able,  however,  to  outstrip  pauperism.  Wealth  has  accumulated ; 
social  improvements  have  been  carried  out ;  and  political  changes 
have  taken  place,  only  less  than  revolution ;  but  our  national 
Genius  yet  stands  rebuked  before  the  one  gaunt  phantom  which 
meets  it  on  every  path  of  triumph.  A  few  years  ago  pauperism 
threatenetl  to  swallow  up  all  property ;  the  Poor-law  was 
amended,  and  the  disease  in  some  measure  checked ;  but  pau¬ 
perism  has  again  for  several  years  been  on  the  increase.  In 
Ireland  distress  has  passed  into  famine,  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  the  potato ;  and  all  that  has  been  done  for  that  country 
has  fuled  to  avert  an  unprecedented  mortality,  an  enormous 
destruction  of  property,  and  (the  consequence  of  such  cala¬ 
mities)  a  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  discontent.  The  potato 
was  the  staple  of  Irish  agriculture,  as  cotton  is  that  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Lancashire.  What  would  be  the  consequence, 
if  a  loss  analogous  to  that  which  Ireland  has  sustained  were 
to  deprive  England  of  her  chief  manufacturing  material  ?  It  is 
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impossible  not  to  ask  ourselves,  if  pauperism  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  at  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity, — while  our  com¬ 
merce  thrives,  aud  our  unfinished  railroads  employ  industrial 
armies,  what  may  we  not  expect  at  those  periods  of  ^saster  from 
which  no  wisdom  can  secure  us  ?  In  what  would  then  consist 
our  defence  ?  Certidnly  not  in  any  of  those  convulsive  political 
changes,  which  are  rendered  abortive  by  the  same  discontent 
that  produces  them. 

*  Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping  nigher. 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly  dying  fire.’ 

When  the  calamity  is  upon  us,  it  may  be  too  late  to  provide 
for  our  safety. 

But  it  is  not  only  when  we  contemplate  English  or  Irish 
pauperism,  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  Those 
dangers  arc  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  half  Europe  at 
the  present  day.  We  are  far  indeed  from  asserting  that  the 
recent  wars  of  nation  against  nation,  and  of  class  against 
class,  have  been  produced  by  that  cause  alone.  Other  agencies 
we  know  have  been  at  work;  But  all  other  evil  influences 
assuredly  were  aggravated  by  that  chronic  discontent  which 
gives  plausibility  even  to  such  agitators  as  the  Red  Repub¬ 
licans  of  Paris,  and  to  such  philosophers  as  her  Socialists. 
Each  of  the  three  French  Revolutions  affected  all  Europe; 
but  the  disastrous  infection  of  the  last,  spread  over  the  Conti¬ 
nent  as  flame  spreads  over  the  dry  grass  of  the  prairie.  For 
so  terrible  an  excitement  there  must  have  been  predisposing 
causes;  and  the  chief,  we  may  assume,  among  those  causes, 
was  the  galling  uneasiness  which  frets  a  population  too  closely 
packed  to  find  an  easy  subsistence.  In  the  United  States 
and  in  Russia,  two  countries  with  few  points  of  resemblance, 
there  is  one  thing  in  common  —  a  territory  sufficient  for  all ; 
and  in  each  there  is  a  common  absence  of  those  signs  which 
forebode  a  social  war.  In  the  revolution  of  February,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  known  how  largely  the  unemployed 
labourers  of  Paris  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 
Neither  the  minute  subdivision  of  property,  nor  the  boasted 
field  which  Algeria  had  long  supplied  to  the  *4meutiers’  of 
France,  nor  the  slow  rate  at  which  for  several  years  her  popu¬ 
lation  had  been  advancing,  nor  yet  the  growing  power  of  that 
middle  class  whose  interests  are  identified  with  peace,  were 
sufficient  to  avert  a  revolution,  the  first  effect  of  which  was 
to  increase  distress  tenfold.  Heated  populations  are  always 
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at  the  mercy  of  accidents;  and  In  the  body  politic,  a  scratch 
may  be  fatal, — if  the  blood  be  diseased. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  tc  enlarge  on  either  the 
political  or  the  economical  dangers  of  pauperism.  Its  Moral 
evils  lie  deeper ;  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  have  attracted 
less  general  attention.  Had  the  insidious  nature  of  those  evils 
been  duly  appreciated,  more  energetic  efforts  would,  doubtless, 
before  now  have  been  made  to  remove  the  disease  from  which 
they  spring.  At  so  large  a  subject,  we  can  but  glance.  But  we 
must  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  on  those  moral  relations  at  the 
very  centre  of  our  being,  on  which  all  others  rest.  In  a  nation 
vitiated  and  enfeebled  by  permanent  pauperism,  the  domestic 
ties,  if  they  can  be  said  truly  to  exist,  are  too  often  reversed 
from  their  natural  offices.  AVe  speak  now  of  pauperism  as  it 
affects  civilised  communities.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  Indian 
mother  who  day  by  day  carried  her  dead  child  through  the  frozen 
woods,  and  night  after  night  suspended  his  cradle  of  reeds  upon 
the  branches  beneath  which  she  slept, —  and  nowhere  could  fix 
upon  a  spot  in  which  to  bury  him  I  Among  barbarous  tribes, 
nature,  which  has  neither  been  elevated  nor  vitiated  by  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  society,  may  thus  vindicate  her  rights  to  the  last. 
But  with  those  who  are  surrounded  by  a  prosperity  which  they 
may  not  share,  and  upbraided  by  respectabilities  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  squalor,  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  The  children 
of  the  actual  pauper,  habituated  to  the  workhouse,  may  be  no 
hindrance  to  him.  They  are  orphans  already.  But  for  every 
actual  pauper  there  are  many  paupers  in  expectation ;  and  it  is  in 
this  fact  that  the  most  malignant  evil  of  pauperism  lies.  If  a  man 
be  still  struggling  upon  the  inclined  plane  beneath  which  lies  that 
form  of  dependence  which  neither  affection  nor  reciprocal  service 
redeems,  his  children  are  his  chief  enemies.  They  are  the  chains 
about  his  feet,  and  the  reproach  before  his  eyes.  He  feels  that  if 
they  did  not  exist  he  would  be  free ;  he  could  seek  employment 
elsewhere ;  he  could  have  the  hill-side  if  not  the  valley ;  and  if 
nothing  belonged  to  him,  he  would  at  least  belong  to  himself. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst.  It  is  in  the  moral  part  of  his  being 
that  he  suffers  most;  and  the  less  degraded  he  is,  the  more 
must  he  suffer.  His  wife  and  his  children  can  but  remind  him 
of  engagements  unfulfilled  and  trusts  betrayed.  In  that  career 
of  courage  and  of  virtue,  the  dignity  of  which  is  perhaps  greatest 
when  exhibited  in  humble  life,  his  sons  and  his  daughters  can 
have  no  part.  They  have  been  defrauded  even  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities, — and  have  miserably  ‘lost  the  race  they  never  ran.’ 
The  gin-shop,  if  it  can  shelter  him  from  their  looks,  their  words, 
or  their  silence,  is  his  quietest  asylum.  For  the  wounds  which 
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the  heart  inflicts  on  itself,  the  heart  takes  a  terrible  revenge. 
AVhether  it  be  assailed  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  it  arms  itself 
against  its  persecutors,  in  hostility  or  in  indifterence.  The  off¬ 
spring  of  the  inferior  animals  are  bound  to  them  by  no  abiding 
tie.  Too  often  the  offspring  of  paupers  are  as  little  loved,  though 
less  easily  cast  off.  They  came  undesired ;  they  remained  to 
oppress  and  insult ;  they  never  looked  like  children :  —  from 
infancy  they  were  lawless  as  manhood,  and  querulous  as  old  age ; 
they  grew  up  a  greater  burden  to  themselves  than  to  others. 
Love,  it  is  said,  is  ‘  stronger  than  death’ :  It  is  not  stronger  than 
pauperism.  Not  long  since  public  attention  was  attracted,  less 
pointedly,  perhaps,  than  it  would  once  have  been,  by  the  case 
of  a  mother  who  had  successively  murdered  every  one  of  her 
children,  applying  arsenic  to  the  breast  which  they  sucked !  She 
betrayed  no  signs  of  remorse ;  remarking  merely  that  she  had 
saved  her  children  from  the  troubles  she  had  herself  endured. 
The  aberrations  of  crime,  like  those  of  madness,  are  often 
ominous  illustrations  of  tendencies  still  held  in  check.  But  even 
had  that  wretched  woman  restricted  her  wickedness  within  safer 
bounds,  those  children  could  never  have  been  to  her  as  children. 

If  that  one  of  the  affections  which  is  most  propped  by  in¬ 
stinct,  can  be  thus  subverted ;  if  parents  can,  at  periods  of  dis¬ 
tress,  neglect  their  children  to  the  death,  or  at  periods  of  large 
employment  can  live  in  sloth  upon  their  labour,  defrauding  them 
of  rest  and  education,  it  is  impossible  that  the  other  human 
relations  should  escape  the  corruption.  Children  whose  parents 
have  not  loved  or  ruled  them  with  a  true,  parental  heart,  will, 
at  the  hearth  itself,  look  round  for  parents  in  vain.  Men  and 
women  are  no  doubt  visible  and  palpable  beings ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  their  merely  outward  semblance  by  which  Father  or 
Mother,  brother  or  sister,  can  be  truly  recognised.  As  well  might 
we  endeavour  to  look  beyond  the  mead,  the  lawn,  and  the  wood, 
and  behold  our  country,  with  the  bodily  eye  alone.  These  sacred 
relations  belong  not  to  the  material  world ;  the  senses  take  no 
cognisance  of  them :  Like  all  things  of  inward  significance  and 
permanent  worth,  w’e  discern  them  only  through  the  immaterial 
part  of  our  nature  —  the  affections,  the  moral  sense,  and  re¬ 
ligious  faith.  A  child  no  more  beholds  an  earthly  than  a 
heavenly  parent,  merely  with  the  outward  eye ;  but  his  heart 
inherits  a  belief  in  each  ;  and  with  each  he  becomes  acquainted 
through  outward  signs  and  symbols.  Without  a  parental  heart, 
a  parent  may  be  to  his  children  as  a  relieving  officer,  or  a 
schoolmaster,  or  a  gaoler,  or  a  guardian,  or  the  union  of  all 
these :  but  a  father  he  cannot  be ;  and  nut  showing  himself  as 
such,  all  the  devout  impulses  of  filial  love,  reverence,  and  awe 
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must  shrink  back  rebuked,  and  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  child. 
With  the  parental  the  fraternal  tie  is  simultaneously  relaxed ; 
and  the  petty  emulations  of  childhood,  like  the  petty  emulations 
of  manhood,  soon  convert  brethren  into  rivals.  Where  there 
is  no  feeling  of  kin,  there  will  be  no  true  feeling  of  kindness, 
though  there  may  exist  capricious  likings  as  well  as  dislikes.  The 
sanctities  of  home,  like  other  sanctities,  are  at  best  too  easily 
secularised ;  and  a  household  which  has  never  been  swayed  by 
a  genuine  spirit  of  parental  love,  is  as  a  world  would  be  without 
a  ruling  Providence  or  a  God. 

We  have  remarked  that,  in  comparison  with  yet  graver 
calamities,  a  disproportionate  importance  has  sometimes  been 
attached  to  the  political  evils  of  pauperism.  And  yet  the  most 
important  of  them  has  seldom  been  regarded.  We  allude  to 
the  decay  of  Patriotism.  Insubordination  and  discontent  are 
dangers  which  at  least  admit  of  being  distinctly  scanned,  if  not 
permanently  repressed.  A  decline  in  the  patriotic  sentiment  is 
an  injury  more  dangerous  because  more  insidious.  Negative 
evils  are  ever  those  which  least  admit  of  cure.  With  the  do¬ 
mestic  affections  that  patriotic  sentiment,  which  encompasses 
and  unites  the  great  family  of  the  nation,  must,  at  all  times, 
proportionably  decline.  We  hear  little  now  of  that  cosmopolite 
philosophy,  once  popular,  which  inveighed  against  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  domestic  affections  as  inconsistent  with  patriotism, 
and  agmnst  patriotism  itself  as  a  limitation  of  what  man  should 
cultivate  —  universal  philanthropy.  The  old  truth  has  fought 
its  way  back  again  into  the  light ;  and  few  now  deny  that  it  is 
through  these  narrower  and  deeper  channels  that  the  human 
sympathies  advance  in  their  course,  till  they  overflow  and  fer¬ 
tilise  wider  fields.  What  is  it  that  makes  a  man’s  country 
sacred  to  him  ?  The  fact  that  it  is  the  enlaiged  and  multiplied 
image  of  his  childhood’s  home.  We  call  our  country  patria  or 
fatherland,  because,  with  a  paternal  providence,  it  had  provided 
for  our  earliest  wants,  before  we  ourselves  became  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  because,  with  a  paternal  discipline,  it  continues 
to  marshal  the  order  of  our  lives  and  duties.  The  charities 
of  neighbourly  life,  the  genial  enjoyments  of  friendly  society;  — 
nay  the  amenities  of  hill  and  dale,  and  the  stillness  of  sheltered 
nooks, — whether  confessionals  of  the  heart,  cells  for  study, 
or  retreats  whence  youthful  aspirations  direct  their  steadiest 
flight ;  —  these  things,  together  with  the  manners  of  our  country, 
her  traditions,  and  her  language,  enter  into  our  constitution  like 
a  mother’s  milk,  and  disperse  themselves  through  the  remotest 
currents  of  our  being :  But  such  associations  would  have  no 
centre  to  cling  to,  if  the  great  idea  of  Country  had  not  already 
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grown  up  in  us  beside  the  domestic  hearth ;  —  and  that  idea 
will  be  realised,  only  in  proportion  as  the  filial  and  parental 
relations  have  been  realised.  The  fraternal  tie  not  less  flings  its 
glorified  reflection  upon  the  farthest  horizon  of  our  native  land. 
Our  fellow  countrymen  are  our  brethren,  not'  in  name  only, 
but  in  truth ;  and  it  may,  without  profaneness,  be  said,  that  he 
who  does  not  love  his  brother  Avhom  he  hath  seen,  can  hardly 
love  his  country  which  he  hath  not  seen. 

There  are  other  influences  likewise  which  aid  in  building  up 
the  patriotic  sentiment. — But  they  too  proceed  mainly  from 
the  moral  sense  and  from  the  imagination  ;  both  of  which  have 
a  chance  of  being  hurried  and  hustled  out  of  the  world,  by  the 
selfishness  and  want  of  leisure  which  accompany  over-popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  high-pressure  system  it  gives  rise  to.  Morally,  a 
man  is  attached  to  his  country  by  the  benefits  she  has  conferred 
on  him,  — by  the  large  degree  in  which  his  daily  toils,  if  rightly 
directed,  subserve  her  interests  and  promote  her  greatness, — and 
by  the  fact,  that  it  is  in  and  through  her  that  Providence  has 
bestowed  upon  him  his  place  in  universal  being,  here  and  here¬ 
after.  But  what  benefit  has  his  country  bestowed  on  the  Pauper  ? 
She  feeds  him, — and  loathes  him.  Not  seldom  her  best  intended 
charities  produce  or  add  to  his  degradation ;  her  most  needful 
restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  such  charity,  entail  upon  him 
privation  and  insult :  finally,  she  buries  him.  How  has  he  pro¬ 
moted  her  welfare  ii>  return  ?  He  has  added  to  her  burdens, 
detracted  from  her  glory,  and  preyed  upon  her  strength. 
He  has  been,  at  best,  the  weed  cumbering  her  garden,  and  the 
moth  fretting  her  garment.  What  cause  has  he  to  be  grateful 
to  her  for  the  part  which  she  has  given  him  in  existence  ?  Will 
he  not  rather  say  with  our  first  parent : 

‘  Did  I  request  thee.  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man  ?’ 

And  assuredly  the  imagination  will,  in  his  case,  as  little  as  the 
moral  sense,  minister  to  patriotism.  He  who  is  a  blot  on  his 
country’s  present  well-being,  can  have  no  care  for  her  past  or 
future  greatness.  From  that  high  imaginative  fellowship  which 
binds  together,  throughout  the  breadths  of  space  and  the  long 
succession  of  time,  the  children  of  one  sea-girt  isle,  he  was  ex¬ 
communicated,  before  he  was  bom.  As  well  might  the  mildew 
claim  to  be  the  leaf,  as  he  claim  a  place,  from  the  lowest  root 
to  the  topmost  spray,  in  his  country’s  tree  of  honour. 

It  is  the  wide  diffusion  of  pauperism,  as  well  as  the  depth 
within  our  personal  nature  to  which  it  descends,  that  renders  the 
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cure  so  difficult.  Its  economical  evils  may  be  limited ;  but  the 
habitudes,  tone  of  sentiment,  and  mode  of  perception  which 
it  engenders,  rise  from  the  lower  level,  and  infect  all  classes 
of  society.  Those  who  are  themselves  morally  diseased  are 
not  the  best  physicians.  They  are  apt  to  take  indulgent 
views  of  dangerous  symptoms;  and  good  advice,  especially  if 
founded  on  pecuniary  considerations,  does  not  always  come 
with  a  good  grace  frotn  those  who,  in  the  estimate  of  the  party 
receiving  it,  may  be  pleading  for  their  pockets. 

We  have  heard  of  innumerable  plans  for  meeting  the  evil ;  — 
home  colonies — the  allotment  system — the  settlement  of  paupers 
on  waste  lands ;  but  such  plans  have  ever  proved  fallacious  or 
wholly  insufficient,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  evil.  Still  wilder  schemes  are  broached.  Quadri¬ 
lateral  communities  and  social  parallelograms  have  been  devised, 
by  philosophers  whose  mathematical  skill  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  squaring  the  circle  of  existence.  A  more  rational  solution  of 
the  problem  has  a  very  different  class  of  men  for  its  advocates ; 
their  reliance  is  on  abstinence  from,  or  on  the  ixwtponement  of, 
marriage.  That  imprudent  marriages  are  always  objectionable, 
not  only  on  economical,  but  on  moral  grounds,  is  abundantly  cer- 
tjun ;  but  there  is  surely  no  inconsistency  between  this  proposition 
and  another  not  less  important,  —  namely,  that  when  prudent 
marriages  commonly  mean  marriages  unnaturally  deferred,  so¬ 
ciety  must  l)C  in  a  state  not  favourable  to  virtue  or  to  happiness. 
The  proposed  remedy,  however,  need  not,  at  present,  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  any  point  of  view  except  that  of  its  practicability  and 
sufficiency.  In  times  of  actual  famine,  both  population  and 
marriages  will  be  rapidly  diminished,  without  the  aid  of  any 
advice.  As  to  the  effect  of  such  counsels  at  other  times,  we 
may  form  some  judgment  from  the  fact,  that  perseveringly  as 
they  have  been  bestowed  during  the  last  half  century,  they 
have  been  but  sparingly  acted  on,  where  needed  most.  The 
amount  of  the  evil  is  itself  one  reason  why  it  cannot  thus 
alone  be  remedied.  The  prudential  check,  as  recommended, 
supposes  a  high  standard  of  life  :  while  one  effect  of  our  large 
population  is,  that  v/e  sink  to  a  low  one.  Among  men 
habituated  to  privation  or  dependence,  all  but  the  necessaries 
of  life  will  be  classed  among  unattainable  luxuries.  Life  is 
short,  but  social  suffering  is  long;  and  the  traveller  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  the  only  refuge  open  to  him,  till  the  stream 
of  national  pauperism  has  flowed  past.  The  ‘  hope  deferred  ’ 
is  not  the  hope  that  makes  the  heart  strong;  and  when  no 
other  comforts  exist  for  a  man,  he  is  driven  upon  the  most 
sacred,  although  at  the  risk  of  desecrating  them.  One  of  the 
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evils  of  a  depressed  condition  is,  that  lending  itself  alike  to 
indolence  and  recklessness,  it  surrenders  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  renounces  that  graver  happiness  which  sows  that 
it  may  reap.  In  Ireland,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  is  in  the 
most  wretched  districts  that  population  has  hitherto  advanced 
most  rapidly.  In  Switzerland  and  Lombardy,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  there  exists,  not  a  mere  labouring  population,  but 
a  class  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  generally  a  comfortable  yeo¬ 
manry,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  slow.  Frugality,  fore¬ 
sight,  and  self-denial,  whatever  place  they  may  occupy  in  the 
scale  of  virtues,  are  qualities  not  produced  in  any  country  by 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  In  other  words,  the  high  standard 
of  life  by  which  population  is  to  be  kept  in  due  proportion 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  must  be  a  standard  which  ac¬ 
tually  exists,  and  not  one  which  we  simply  wish  to  exist. 

*  Cannot  people,’  it  will  be  asked,  ‘  be  educated  to  it  ?  ’  The 
instruction  of  schools  may  improve,  but  can  neither  reverse 
nor  supersede,  the  far  more  efficient  education  which  comes  from 
daily  life.  A  man  is  educated  by  every  thing  he  sees  and  hears, 
from  the  time  he  wakens  to  the  time  he  goes  to  sleep :  and  so 
long  as  the  trmning  of  daily  habits  and  of  social  relations  leads 
directly  to  pauperism,  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  from  a  merely 
literary  education  is,  that  it  will  not  drive  a  chronic  disease  to  a 
premature  and  perilous  crisis. 

A  remedial  measure,  of  late  pow’erfully  advocated  among  us, 
is  the  creation  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors.  Such  a  scheme 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  on  many  grounds.  Whether  it 
might  or  might  not  lead  to  the  most  reproductive  investment  of 
capital,  it  would  not  only  increase  the  security  of  property  by 
widening  its  basis,  but  it  would  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
people,  by  breeding  up  an  important  class  in  habits  of  dignified 
yet  unambitious  independence.  Such  a  class  cannot,  however, 
any  more  than  an  order  of  nobility,  be  created  by  a  fiat  of  the 
State.  It  must  win  its  spurs.  Most  desirable  indeed  is  it  to 
remove  all  obstacles  to  its  existence,  —  all  impediments,  for 
instance,  to  the  sale  of  estates  in  small  portions,  thus  enabling 
the  frugal  and  self-denying  to  invest  their  savings  in  land.  I'he 
first  requisites  for  the  success  of  such  a  class  must  be  energy  and 
agricultural  skill.  Their  |)eculiar  position  as  proprietors,  would, 
of  itself,  foster  either  industry  or  indolence,  accoiding  as  the  one 
quality  or  the  other  preponderated  in  the  parties ;  and  if,  there¬ 
fore,  instead  of  gaining  that  position  in  the  course  of  a  fair  rival- 
ship  between  the  small  and  the  large  capitalist,  they  were  suddenly 
and  arbitrarily  raised  by  the  interference  of  the  State,  conse¬ 
quences  the  reverse  of  those  hoped  for  would  probably  ensue, — 
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consequences  more  analogous  to  those  which  have  been  witnessed 
in  Ireland  In  the  case  of  old  and  Immoderately  long  leases.  This 
Is  especially  to  be  remembered,  when  schemes  are  put  forward 
binding  together  the  establishment  of  peasant  proprietors  with 
the  reclamation  by  the  State  of  Irish  waste  land&  The  en¬ 
deavour  to  effect  two  objects  together  would  be  likely  in  this 
instance,  as  In  many  others,  to  prove  Incompatible  with  .the 
right  execution  of  either.  The  new  proprietors  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  severest  trial  In  being  planted  upon  wild  land,  ever 
apt  to  relapse  Into  heath  and  swamp ;  and  they  would  at  the 
same  time  be  deprived  of  those  Incitements  and  aids  which,  were 
they  scattered  among  the  community  at  large,  they  would  derive 
from  the  example  of  their  neighbours.  Moreover,  the  lands  In 
question  would  not,  even  after  a  vast  expenditure  of  capital,  be 
capable,  according  to  ordinary  calculation,  of  sustaining  more 
than  half  a  million  of  persons ;  and  It  Is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  if  peasant  properties  be  not  small  Indeed,  their  first  ten¬ 
dency  must  be  to  stimulate  the  Increase  of  numbers,  however 
at  a  later  period  they  may  restrict  it. 

Let  us  look  the  evil  tlien,  boldly  In  the  face ;  for  thus  only  can 
we  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  remedies  required.  It  advance^ 
with  our  prosperity,  until  our  moral  *  writers  speak  with  bitter 
scorn  of  that  ‘enchanted  gold’  which  makes  all  things  barren. 
It  advances  with  our  growing  knowledge,  until  our  philoso¬ 
phers  t  confess  with  remorse,  ^at  ‘  hitherto  It  Is  questionable 
‘  if  all  the  mechanical  Inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the 
‘  day’s  toil  of  any  human  being.’  It  advances  with  our  poli¬ 
tical  reforms,  the  latest  of  which  leaves  behind  a  discontent 
the  more  dangerous  because  less  capable  of  being  appeased. 
It  advances  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
religion  and  of  education.  One  new  church  is  built  where  four 
might  seem  neceseary ;  and  yet  it  remains  half  empty :  new 
schools  spring  up  day  by  day ;  yet  so  rapid  is  the  increase 
of  crime  that  how  to  dispose  of  criminals,  now  that  the  colonies 
refuse  to  feed  on  our  offal,  is  a  question  which  our  most  thought¬ 
ful  statesmen  strive  in  vain  to  resolve.  So  great,  in  short,  is  the 
evil,  that  some  economists  who  solve  financial  questions  on 
‘  the  high  priori  ground  ’  of  theology,  refuse  to  believe  it,  and 
‘  vindicate  the  ways  ’  of  Providence,  after  a  fashion  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  speedily  disowns,  —  by  boldly  asserting  that  population 
has  not,  even  in  old  communities,  a  tendency  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  production.  This  doctrine  finds  a  ready  acceptance 
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with  our  natural  instincts,  which,  more  wise  in  the  principles 
to  which  they  point  than  in  the  application  of  those  principles 
(on  which  they  stumble),  affirm  that  *  where  God  sends  mouths 
‘  he  will  send  food but  more  feelingly  experience  the  truth  of 
an  adage  as  old, — that  *  where  there  is  a  back  there  will  be  a 
‘  burden —  and  often  a  burden  hard  to  be  borne. 

And  yet  with  such  errors  who  would  not  at  first  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  sympathise  ?  The  complaint  is  an  old  one,  that  neither 
plague,  pestilence,  nor  famine  inflicts  upon  the  human  race  such 
injuries  as  man  inflicts  on  man.  A  bitterer  irony  remains  behind, 
in  the  fact  that  the  most  deep-seated  of  such  injuries  are  not  those 
engendered  by  barbarous  hatred  and  sustained  in  battle,  but  those 
which  grow  up  amid  civilised  communities,  in  times  of  peace, 
through  the  influence  of  the  best  affections,  and  among  men 
each  one  of  whom  desires  but  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  to  serve  his  neighbour  while  he  supports  him¬ 
self!  The  paradox  is  a  sad  one.  No  land  ever  yet  complained 
of  its  too  abundant  flocks  and  herds:  yet  the  weight  of  a 
redundant  population  may  press  the  very  life  out  of  virtue, — 
nay,  the  very  soul  out  of  human  nature.  Her  mines  and  her 
soil  are  a  nation’s  outward  strength :  yet  the  strong  arms  which 
raise  the  iron  and  make  docile  the  clay,  may,  if  too  numerous, 
pluck  down,  stone  by  stone,  her  most  revered  institutions,  reject 
the  gifts  w'hich  Providence  bad  in  store  for  her,  and  abase  the 
crown  of  her  greatness  for  ever.  Each  individual  man  in  the 
community  is  of  more  worth  than  all  its  material  possessions ; 
and  at  his  birth  his  mother,  whether  in  palace  or  in  cottage,  may 
well  have  rejoiced  with  the  joy  of  the  first  mother :  but  it  is 
true  not  the  less,  when  ^muperism  corrupts  the  land,  that  if  his 
brow  never  bears  the  brand  of  Cain,  it  may  wear  a  stain  only 
less  deep — that  of  a  despised  man  who  despises  himself;  and 
that  to  his  country  he  is  less  than  the  moss  that  patches  her 
graves.  These  are  the  paradoxes  which  nature  permits,  but  which 
man  creates.  These  are  the  consequences  of  pauperism.  Such  b 
the  wisdom  of  a  nation  that  provides  each  of  its  sons  with  pri¬ 
vileges  and  with  facilities  for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  but  which 
takes  no  thought  that  each  should  have  breathing  room.  Such 
is  the  wisdom  of  laws  that  affect  to  provide  for  each  pauper  a 
subsistence,  but  which  take  no  pains  to  preserve  citizens  from 
becoming  paupers.  Such  is  the  fortune  of  communities  which 
fulfil  the  command  of  *  increase  and  multiply but  which  forget 
the  rest  of  the  precept,  ‘  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.’ 

From  this  great  and  growing  evil  few  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  exempt.  In  England  it  is  not,  as  in  Ireland  and 
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the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  bleeding  wound,  but  a  corrupt  dis¬ 
ease  ;  the  treatment  of  which  by  mere  palliatives,  where  no  cure 
was  attempted,  cost  the  English  people  in  the  shape  of  poor-rate, 
in  the  year  1848,  about  seven  millions  and  a  half.  The  privations 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  southern  counties  are  well  known.  The 
condition  of  a  people  living  on  the  lowest  and  cheapest  species 
of  food,  even  supposing  them  to  possess  in  ordinary  times  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity,  is  admitted  to  be  precarious ;  because  on  any 
temporary  failure  of  crops  they  have  no  margin  left  for  retrench¬ 
ment  :  yet  it  is  notorious  that,  in  the  use  of  the  potato,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  the  labourers  of  southern  England  have 
been  gradually  approximating  to  the  condition  of  their  Irish  fel¬ 
low-subjects.  The  highest  rate  of  English  wages  is  to  be  found  in 
the  manufacturing  districts ;  yet  even  there,  uj)on  any  fluctuation 
in  business,  most  severe  distress  occurs.  This  circumstance  is 
frequently  accounted  for  by  the  improvidence  of  the  labouring 
class,  which  fails  in  prosperous  times  to  lay  by  a  provision  for  the 
day  of  adversity  ;  And  the  allegation  is  no  doubt  true  in  part : 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  among  the  virtues,  as  among  all 
things,  a  rule  of  proportion  exists,  and  that  the  virtues  of  fru¬ 
gality  and  foresight  should  bear,  and  will  ever  bear,  a  propor¬ 
tionate  place  only  in  the  national  character.  Even  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts,  how'ever,  and  in  prosperous  times,  it  is  not  affirmed  that 
more  than  a  slender  surplus  could  be  laid  by.  And  how  are 
these  wages  earned?  Too  often  by  the  labour  of  the  whole 
family,  except  the  infant  portion  of  it.  A  low  standard  of  life 
must  obtain,  equally  where  earnings  are  insufficient  and  where 
labour  is  excessive.  It  is  generally  thought  the  mark  of  a  low 
state  of  civilisation  when  women  are  obliged  to  go  forth  in 
search  of  employment.  That  cannot  then  be  a  very  exalted  state 
in  which,  not  only  mothers,  whose  sphere  of  duty  is  at  the  hearth 
and  by  the  cradle,  but  young  children,  whose  place  should  be  at 
the  school  or  on  the  playground,  are  toiling  in  factories  ;  while 
the  mere  infants  arc  cared  for  by  strangers,  or  lulled  with  ‘  God- 
*  frey’s  cordial.’  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  admits  indeed  of 
no  sudden  cure ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  less  a  duty  to  bear  in  mind 
the  existence  of  evils  which,  in  supplanting  the  domestic  ties,  un¬ 
dermine  the  moral  nature.  Acclimatised  as  we  are,  the  chance 
removal  of  one  of  the  stones  that  flag  the  drain  gives  us  a  terrible 
intimation  as  to  the  state  of  that  subterranean  world,  above  which 
our  palaces  are  built.  To  these  miseries  it  is  not  necessary,  and  it 
would  be  very  painful,  to  refer  in  detail.  One  instance  may  suffice. 
W e  have  heard  of  *  burial  clubs.’  These  arc  associations,  by  en¬ 
tering  into  which,  parents  become  entitled,  on  making  a  small 
periodic  payment,  to  pecuniary  assistance  at  the  burial  of  a  child. 
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There  is  somewhat  to  alarm  us  in  the  fact,  that  one  person  should 
subscribe  to  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  of  such  clubs :  but 
what  are  we  to  think  when  we  hear  that,  in  the  cities  where  they 
exist,  infant  mortality  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  poorest  and 
most  unhealthy  parts  of  the  rural  districts,  and  that  it  proportion¬ 
ately  exceeds  that  of  the  adjacent  towns  where  those  clubs  have 
not  yet  been  established  ?  ^me  of  the  socialist  philosophers  have 
proposed  to  adorn  the  corridors  of  their  communistic  parallelo¬ 
grams  with  flower-vases,  in  which  should  be  interred,  as  a  con¬ 
solation  for  bereft  parents,  the  infants  who  had  perished  by 
*  painless  extinction  ’  lest  the  community  should  be  over-bur¬ 
dened  !  Do  these  philosophers  lag  behind,  or  only  outstrip  their 
age  ?  The  tranquillity  with  which  enormities,  such  as  we  have 
{dludcd  to,  are  discussed  by  the  many,  is  more  ominous  than  their 
occurrence.  Some  find  it  convenient  to  doubt  them;  most  to 
forget.  A  few  would  treat  them  in  detail,  and  treat  them 
empirically.  A  bill  is  to  be  passed  one  year  to  prevent  women 
from  working  among  naked  men  in  mines,  another  year  against 
children  toiling  in  factories  at  night  beyond  a  certain  hour,  and 
a  third  to  discourage  infanticide.  All  exertions  are  honourable 
in  proportion  as  they  are  disinterested  and  persevering ;  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  legislation  of  this  sort  hardly  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Not  seldom  it  produces  effects  the 
reverse  of  those  benevolently  intended. 

The  distressed  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Scotland  has 
attracted  less  attention  than  that  of  the  English  poor,  and  less 
than  it  deserves.  Whoever  peruses  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Martin, 
relative  to  the  island  of  Skie,  given  before  the  Colonization 
Committee  (1st  Report,  p.  374.),  will  discover  that  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  all  those  evils  exist  which  have  commonly  been 
associated  with  Ireland  ; — dependence  on  the  potato — the  con¬ 
acre — the  cottier  system  —  the  subdivision  of  land — constant 
distress"  and  occasional  starvation,  together  with  their  necessary 
consequences,  clearances  and  evictions. 

In  Ireland,  the  distress  of  the  poorer  classes,  amounting  as  it 
often  did  to  famine,  was  wont  of  old  to  resemble  rather  the  destitu¬ 
tion  found  in  barbarous  tribes  than  the  pauperism  of  civilised  com¬ 
munities  ;  and  the  domestic  virtues  at  least,  if  not  the  social,  were 
spared  by  it.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  last  few  years  and  the 
influence  of  out-door  relief,  those  virtues  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
if  any  trust  is  to  be  reposed  in  tbe  evidence  of  inspecting  offi¬ 
cers,  or  in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  during  the  last  ses¬ 
sion.  In  their  struggle  to  emigrate  husbands  forsake  their  wives, 
parents  their  children,  and  a  system  of  corruption  seems  to  have 
set  in,  comparable  only  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  worst  par 
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riehes  of  southern  England  during  the  times  of  the  *  allowance 

*  system  ’  and  the  *  labour  rate.’  It  is  hardly  necessary,  after  the 
disclosures  made  by  the  Poor-law  Committees  of  both  Houses 
during  the  last  session,  to  enlarge  upon  the  present  economical 
condition  of  Ireland.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
the  summary  given  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  *  Finid 
‘  Report  ’  with  which  they  concluded  those  charitable  labours 
which  have  done  such  honour  alike  to  their  humanity  and  their 
discretion.  The  Report  states :  —  ‘  The  paupers  are  merely 

*  kept  alive,  either  in  crowded  workhouses,  or  in  alarming  num- 

*  bers  depending  on  out-door  relief ;  their  health  is  not  mtun- 

*  tained,  their  physical  strength  is  weakened,  their  mental  ca- 

*  pacity  is  lowered,  their  moral  character  degraded :  hopeless 

*  themselves  they  offer  no  hope  to  their  country, — except  in  the 

*  prospect,  abhorrent  to  human  nature  and  Christian  feeling,  of 

*  their  gradual  extinction  by  death.  Many  families  are  now 

*  suffering  extreme  distress,  who,  three  years  since,  enjoyed  the 

*  comforts  and  refinements  of  life,  and  administered  to  the  ne- 

*  cessities  of  those  around  them.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  flood 

*  of  pauperism  widening  more  and  more,  engulphing  one  class 

*  after  another,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  its  effects  on  society, 

*  until  it  threatens,  in  some  of  the  worst  districts,  to  swallow  up 

*  all  ranks  and  classes  within  its  fatal  vortex.’ 

The  statement  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is  not  more  favourable,  and  cer- 
tiunly  holds  out  scant  hopes  of  improvement.  It  concludes  thus : 
— ‘  Such  a  state  of  things  contains  within  itself  no  germ  of  ame- 

*  lioration ;  it  cannot  even  remain  stationary.  It  must  go  on  from 

*  bad  to  worse,  for  the  means  of  improvement  are  altogether 

*  wanting,  and  the  national  resources  are  gradually  wasting ;  and 

*  even  if  the  potato  were  to  revive  (and  to  that  all  classes  are 
‘  clinging  with  desperate  hope),  it  would  only  bring  back  the  evils, 

*  under  which  the  country  has  been  so  long  labouring.’  From 
the  last  report  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  Commissioners  we  learn 
that  within  a  year  about  fifty  thousand  persons  had  died  in  the 
workhouses.  The  mortality  in  them  has  frequently  amounted, 
in  the  more  distressed  districts,  to  ten,  twelve,  and  even  four- 

•  teen  out  of  1000,  per  week. 

Believing  that  out  of  the  heart  of  a  nation  proceed  the 
issues  of  national  life,  we  have  alluded  but  briefly  to  evils  not 
directly  of  a  moral  sort  connected  with  pauperism.  It  is  time  to 
advance  to  the  remedy.  That  remedy  is  to  be  looked  for  pri¬ 
marily,  we  believe,  through  Colonization.  Throughout  every 
department  of  human  life  we  find  that  trials,  not  produced  by 
guUt,  are  but  the  painful  passage  to  a  better  condition ;  and 
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that,  not  the  absence,  but  the  right  use  of  suffering,  is  the  object 
of  a  wise  desire.  *  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  ;  ’  and 
every  signal  advance  has  been  the  result  of  some  new  pressure 
acting  on  the  elastic  energies  of  man.  It  is  the  gradual  urgency 
of  distress  that  raises  hunting  tribes  to  the  dignity  and  security 
of  pastoral  life ;  and  it  is,  among  other  influences,  the  same  ad¬ 
monition  which  makes  the  shepherd’s  crook  yield  to  the  hardier 
plough  and  spade,  and  which,  in  turn,  adds  to  the  resources  of 
agriculture  those  of  commerce  and  of  manufactures.  No  plausible 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  an  assumption  so  gratuitous  as  that 
human  progress  has  now  found  its  limit.  The  particular  stage 
we  have  at  present  reached,  through  the  free  competition  of 
labourers  and  of  employers,  no  more  bears  on  its  face  the  impress 
of  being  the  final  condition  of  our  race,  than  did,  at  an  earlier 
period,  any  particular  development  of  feudalism  or  serfdom. 
Every  day  fresh  facilities  are  offered  to  those  who  would 
render  available  that  larger  field  of  employment  afforded  by 
the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  world.  This  consideration  is 
surely  worthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  imagine 
that  a  reduced  rate  of  increase  is  by  itself  the  appropriate 
cure  for  over-population.  Such  a  remedy,  used  alone,  would 
check  all  progress ;  and  perpetuate,  p>erhap3  with  some  abate¬ 
ment  in  its  worst  symptoms,  a  social  system  far  indeed  from 
perfection.  It  is  neither  by  a  constantly  equable  progress  that 
human  society  advances,  nor  by  a  constant  succession  of  bounds, 
but  by  an  alternation  of  ordinary  with  extraordinary  efforts; 
and  the  occasional  pressure  which  incites  to  such  unusual  ex¬ 
ertions  is  a  beneficent  part  of  the  system  in  which  we  live.  In 
early  times  the  pressure  of  numbers  certainly  was  met  by  colo¬ 
nization.  If  we  cannot  do  better  than  was  then  done,  at  least 
we  can  do  as  well. 

In  the  observations  which  we  have  to  make  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  in  the  first  place  state  our  reasons  for  believing,  not 
indeed  that  Colonization  is  in  itself  a  complete  remedy  for  over¬ 
population,  but  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  a  remedial  process ; 
and  that  without  it  no  other  healing  measures  can  be  expected 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  We  shall  then  inquire  whether 
the  {ud  and  direction  of  the  State  be  necessary  for  such  Coloni¬ 
zation  ;  and  finally  we  shall  specify  several  modes  in  which  such 
assistance  may  be  ministered  effectually  and  safely.  We  are 
not  about  to  set  forth  any  one  ‘  large  and  comprehensive  scheme.’ 
On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show’,  that  without 
founding  new  colonies  we  have  ample  means,  if  we  only  avail 
ourselves  of  our  past  experience,  and  of  the  suggestions  re¬ 
peatedly  made  by  those  most  conversant  with  our  colonial  posses- 
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sions,  to  render  emigration  far  more  conducive  than  it  has  yet 
proved  to  the  public  weal,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  those 
engaged  in  it  The  same  subject  may  be  spoken  of,  in  popular 
language,  as  Emigration  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
emigrant,  and  as  Colonization  when  treated  with  reference  to 
the  new  community  to  be  formed.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
Emigration  is  not  necessarily  even  a  step  towards  Coloniza¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  when  the  former  is  regarded  as  but  the  means, 
and  the  latter  as  the  end,  that  we  recognise  the  necessity  of 
making  Emigration  systematic.  Mere  emigration  might  per¬ 
haps  be  left  to  itself :  but  if  our  design  be  to  rear  up  new  com¬ 
munities,  we  are  then  urgently  reminded  of  those  moral  relations 
with  which  permanent  societies  cannot  dispense,  and  for  which 
a  provision  can  be  made  only  by  systematic  Emigration.  > 

Grievous  and  extended  as  are  the  evils  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  it  is  in  Ireland  that  the  pressure  of  distress  is  most 
immediately  urgent ;  and  it  is  natural  that  our  attention  should 
be  in  the  first  instance  directed  to  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  With  an  almost  unexampled  unanimity,  our  most 
influential  statesmen  and  economical  writers  had  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  their  conviction,  that  a  large  system  of  emigration  was 
necessary  for  that  country,  even  before  the  potato  failure.  State¬ 
ments  to  that  effect  were  made  by  every  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  but  one  unimportant  exception,  which  had  deli¬ 
berated  on  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  since  the  year  1822 : 
and  the  necessity  for  assisted  emigration  was  yet  more  strongly 
felt  when  an  Irish  poor-law  was  projected.  In  the  year  1831 
the  present  Lord  Grey  accordingly  stated,  that  before  any  mea¬ 
sure  could  be  effectually  introduced  for  the  permanent  relief  of 
Irish  destitution,  that  country  must  be  relieved  from  its  super¬ 
abundant  population.  Mr.  Nlcholls,  in  his  various  reports,  in¬ 
sisted  strongly  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  emigration,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  working  of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
same  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  commissioners  successively 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Poor-laws ;  in  one  of 
whose  reports,  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  it  was 
expressly  recommended  that  relief  should  be  given  to  the  able- 
bodied  through  emigration  alone.  During  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  short,  all  parties  consulted  have  concurred  in  the  conviction, 
that  without  an  organised  emigration  the  most  guarded  poor-law 
could  not  in  Ireland  have  even  a  fair  trial  As  to  the  grounds 
of  their  opinion,  no  long  inquiry  is  needed:  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  We  shall  notice  but  a  few  of  those  insisted  on  by 
witnesses  examined  before  the  recent  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Irish  Poor-law. 
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Referring  to  the  rural  statistics  of  the  two  countries,  we  find 
that,  previous  to  the  late  famine,  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
Ireland  stood  to  those  of  England  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  2, 
when  compared  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  land  in  cultivation: 
while,  so  far  from  this  being  accounted  for  by  a  corresponding 
surplus  of  produce  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  labourers  stood  to  the 
English  in  the  ratio  of  even  4  to  1,  when  compared  with  reference 
to  the  produce  raised.  The  agricultural  labourers  of  England 
were  estimated,  in  1831,  to  be  1,055,982,  those  of  Ireland  to  be 
1,131,715;  at  which  time  the  agricultural  produce  of  England 
Avas  valued  at  150,000,000/.,  and  that  of  Ireland  at  36,000,000/. 
per  annum.  This  fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
low  rate  of  w’ages  in  Ireland :  little  as  the  labourer  received, 
that  little  bore  at  least  as  large  a  proportion  as  in  England  to 
the  produce  raised  by  his  labour.  The  Irish  agricultural  la¬ 
bourer  found  employment  for  hire,  on  an  average,  during  only 
135  days  in  the  year,  living  in  the  interim,  partly  on  his  scanty 
earnings,  and  partly  on  his  small  holding,  or  on  what  has  gained 
an  unenviable  notoriety  under  the  name  of  con-acre.  Taking 
into  account  the  time  that  he  laboured  for  himself,  his  employ¬ 
ment  did  not  last  for  more  than  166  days  in  the  year,  and  his 
earnings  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  2s.  3rf.  per  week.  With 
such  an  annual  rate  of  wages  it  was  impossible  that  his  physical 
condition  should  be  otherwise  than  miserable:  But,  far  from 
such  misery  having  had  a  tendency  to  work  its  own  cure, 
population  advanced  most  recklessly  wherever  the  standard  of 
living  was  lowest,  and  the  class  of  habitation  was  the  meanest. 
While  within  the  years  1831  and  1841  the  increase  of  numbers 
was  in  Ulster  14  per  cent.,  and  in  Leinster  9  per  cent.,  in 
Munster  it  was  15  per  cent.,  and  in  Connaught  21  per  cent. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  obvious  that  the  first  great 
failure  of  produce,  if  continued  for  any  considerable  time,  must 
break  up  both  the  social  and  the  agricultural  system  of  Ireland, 
and  must  do  so,  not  by  degrees,  but  accompanied  by  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  attend  convulsive  change.  The  great  evil  of  an 
agnculture  based  on  the  potato  was,  that  partly  from  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  productiveness,  partly  from  the  social  relations  produced 
by  such  a  system,  it  superseded,  to  a  large  extent,  the  primal 
law  of  labour, — as  the  cultivation  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  on  a 
large  scale  would  yet  more  fatally  do,  —  and  established  no  pro¬ 
portion  between  numbers  and  employment.  It  is  computed 
that  there  were  two  millions  of  acres  under  the  potato  culture ; 
and  on  the  ordinary  calculation  that  it  requires  three  acres  even 
of  oats  to  produce  as  much  human  food  as  one  acre  of  potatoes, 
a  new  creation  of  land  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of  acres, 
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would  have  been  necessar}',  in  order  to  support  on  cereal  food  the 
population  previously  maintained  on  potatoes.  But  such  a  crea¬ 
tion  being  impossible,  there  remains  only  one  alternative, —  either 
the  removal  of  the  unemployed  population  to  regions  in  which 
food  is  abundant  and  a  large  demand  for  labour  exists,  or  else  the 
introduction  of  a  greatly  improved  system  of  agriculture.  The 
latter  is  the  course  which  we  should  prefer  if,  as  has  been  too  often 
assumed,  with  a  calamitous  rashness,  the  two  were  really  separate 
and  independent  courses :  but  it  seems  impossible,  on  mature 
reflection,  to  deny  that  for  a  sound  system  of  agriculture,  the 
very  first  requisite  must  be  the  withdrawal  from  the  country  of 
those  who  cannot  find  employment  there,  and  who  hang  like  a 
dead  weight  on  the  industry  of  others.  It  is  true  that  high 
farming  can  maintain  a  large  labouring  jwpulation  ;  but  high 
farming  requires  not  only  that  high  scientific  knowledge  wdiich 
is  of  slow’  growth,  but  also  a  large  expenditure  of  capital.  It  is 
the  possession  of  great  skill,  habitual  energy,  and  vast  capital, 
which  alone  renders  possible  such  a  system  of  fanning,  horti¬ 
cultural  rather  than  agricultural,  as  has  grow’n  up  in  Belgium,  in 
the  midst  of  abundant  markets,  wealthy  towns,  and  flourishing 
manufactures ;  a  system  the  origin  and  grow’th  of  which  has 
been  favoured  by  every  circumstance  that  can  promote  industry 
and  protect  its  fruits.  The  Irish  farmer  has  not,  like  the  Bel¬ 
gian,  capital  to  the  amount  of  15/.  per  acre  to  invest  in  his  land  ; 
and  the  Irish  pauper  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
additional  capital.  Let  us,  then,  consider  for  a  moment  what 
wc  actually  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  improvement  of  Irish 
agriculture. 

The  first  condition  of  improvement  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  such  an  enlargement  of  the  holdings  as  will  permit  of 
a  right  rotation  of  crops.  According  to  the  return  of  the  Booi*- 
law  Commissioners,  the  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland  vnder 
Jive  acres,  amounted,  before  the  famine,  to  .3 1 7,264 ;  being  more 
than  one  thinl  of  the  total  number  existing ;  while  those  under 
ten  acres  included  more  than  half  the  number  in  the  land. 
Now’  the  occupiers  of  these  small  holdings  were  deprived  by  the 
failure  of  the  potato,  not  only  of  their  usual  food,  but  also 
of  the  pig,  and  of  that  manure,  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
cultivation  of  com  is  impossible.  Without  assuming,  then,  that 
it  would  be  practicable  in  Ireland  to  adopt  the  English  system 
of  large  farms,  it  is  obvious  that  if  their  cultivator  is  to  pay 
rent  or  rates,  or  even  to  live,  these  very  small  holdings  must  bo 
consolidated.  Such  is  the  assertion  of  !Mr.  Blacker,  a  gentleman 
well  known  both  for  his  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  and  for 
his  vindication,  till  the  potato  failure,  of  the  small  farm  system. 
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When  examined  before  the  Colonization  Committee  he  ob¬ 
served  :  —  ‘It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  grow  so  much 
‘  grain  upon  a  five  or  six  acre  farm  as  will  support  a  family 
‘  consisting  of  six  to  seven  persons.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
‘  sow  part  of  the  land  with  a  grain  crop  twice  in  succession, 

‘  which  cannot  be  carried  on ;  it  could  not  be  continued  for 
‘  any  course  of  seasons.’  To  the  same  effect  is  the  evidence 
of  ^Ir.  Kincaid,  who  states  that  no  farm  ought  to  be  less  than 
20/.  in  its  annual  valuation.  What  is  then  to  become  of  those 
who  can  no  longer  cultivate  their  small  tenements  ?  They  must 
fall,  it  is  said,  into  the  condition  of  labourers.  But  the  labour 
market  is  already  and  independently  of  them,  greatly  overstocked. 
They  are  accordingly  falling  every  day  into  the  class  of  paupers, 
dragging  down  by  the  weight  of  poor-rates  the  farmers  one  grade 
above  the  position  which  they  recently  occupied,  and  thus  con¬ 
demning  the  land  to  barrenness,  instead  of  leaving  room  for  its 
improved  cultivation.  How  rapidly  this  process  is  going  on 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Captain  Larcom’s  agricultural 
returns  for  1848.  The  difficulty  is  thus  met  by  Count  Strze- 
Iccki,  a  man  whose  name,  known  in  many  lands,  can  nowhere 
deserve  to  be  more  reverently  or  gratefully  remembered  than 
in  Ireland  :  —  ‘I  think  that  the  transfer  of  land  from  insolvent 
‘  proprietors  to  capitalists  should  be  combined  with  another 
‘  measure,  to  enable  unions  to  cope  with  a  system  of  emigration, 

‘  where  such  emigration  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  if  the  rela- 
‘  tion  is  maintained  which  now  subsists  between  numbers  and 
*  land,  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  upon  that  land  grain  food 
‘  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  population.’  (8590,  8591.) 

Nor  is  it  the  cottier  farmer  of  Ireland  alone  Avhose  position 
has  undergone  such  a  total  revolution  :  the  occupiers  of  well-sized 
farms  are  exposed  to  difficulties  hardly  less  serious,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  new-born  necessity  of  paying  in  money  wages  for 
that  labour  which  had  previously  been  remunerated  chiefly  by 
the  con-acre.  Money  wages,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  in 
Ireland  comparatively  unknown ;  the  potato  constituted  the 
agricultural  currency  of  the  country ;  and  the  bank  which  sup¬ 
plied  that  circulating  medium  having  failed,  the  means  of  pay¬ 
ing  wages  are  intercepted,  at  the  moment  that  a  large  additional 
employment  of  labour  is  necessary.  To  advance  from  the  truck 
system  to  a  system  of  money  wages,  and  to  advance  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  species  of  food,  are  both  of  them  important 
achievements  in  the  progress  of  civilisation ;  but,  if  to  take 
either  of  these  steps  is  an  arduous  enterprise,  to  take  both  of 
them  at  once,  and  that  too  at  a  period  of  great  agricultural 
depression,  is  a  plmn  impossibility.  An  additional  obstacle  is 
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thus  opposed,  also,  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands ;  such 
improvements  having  formerly  been  promoted  mainly  by  the 
potato  crop,  so  abundantly  yielded  on  land  newly  broken  up. 
Now  these  difficulties  cannot  be  met  by  native  resources  alone, 
whatever  may  be  the  aspirations  of  a  certain  party  in  Ireland 
styling  itself  exclusively  national.  Even  if  that  party  were  to 
succe^  in  effecting  what  they,  perhaps,  consider  the  solution  of 
the  Irish  problem,  —  if  they  could  elicit  the  latent  energies 
of  the  Irish  farmer  by  abolishing  rents,  and  by  giving  him  a 
permanent  and  absolute  interest  in  the  soil,  —  it  is  still  certain 
that,  without  an  influx  of  British  capital,  the  resources  of  that 
soil  could  not  be  developed ;  and  that,  with  a  retrograde  agri¬ 
culture,  the  new  class  of  farmer-proprietors  could  only  be 
saved  from  ruin  by  an  enormous  mortality  among  the  paupers 
who  would  otherwise  divide  with  them  a  produce  yearly  dimi¬ 
nishing. 

The  real  question  then  is,  under  what  circumstances  is 
fresh  capital  likely  to  be  invested  in  Ireland  ?  If  any  propor¬ 
tion  exist  between  numbers  and  employment,  and  again  between 
employment  and  capital,  the  most  sanguine  can  hardly  hope 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  rural  labourers  can  permanently 
ffnd  employment  in  Ireland,  than  find  it  at  present  in  England. 
But  it  is  not  only  when  compared  with  Etiglish  statistics  that 
the  disproportion  appears  between  numbers  and  the  means  of 
employment  in  Ireland.  In  France,  the  number  of  the  jwpu- 
lation  is  39  to  the  hundred  cultivated  acres,  in  Scotland  it  is 
51 ;  in  Ireland,  at  the  last  returns,  it  was  60.  In  England  and 
Wales  it  is  only  53,  including  the  multitudes  who  derive  their 
support  from  commerce,  —  the  distribution  of  that  population 
being  as  follows :  In  Great  Britain,  the  agricultural  population 
is  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  the  commercial  46 ;  and  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  32  per  cent.  In  Ireland,  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  is  64  per  cent,  the  commercial  18  per  cent,  and  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  18  per  cent  If  we  comi)are  the  population  of  the 
two  countries  irrespectively,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  manufacturing 
employment,  we  find  that  in  Westmoreland  the  number  per 
cent,  of  the  population  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  27, 
in  Lincolnshire  it  is  40  ;  in  Kerry,  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
Ireland,  it  is  77. 

While  these  proportions  are  allowed  to  remain,  what  pros¬ 
pects  lie  before  the  English  capitalist  disposed  to  invest  money 
in  Irish  land?  The  prospect  of  paying  poor-rate  to  an 
extent  that  defies  calculation,  —  and,  perhaps  in  his  turn,  of 
receiving  it.  On  this  subject  a  few  figures  have  a  large  signi¬ 
ficance.  The  Poor-law  statistics  of  the  two  countries,  com¬ 
pared  together,  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
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their  respective  proportions  of  numbers  and  employment.  In 
Dorsetshire,  the  poverty  of  which  has  attracted  much  attention 
of  late,  the  rateable  value  of  property  is  735,224/.,  the  population 
being  but  174,743.  The  v^uation  of  Ireland  at  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Poor-law  was  a  little  above  13,000,000/.,  and  the 
population  a  little  more  than  8,000,000 ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  numbers  have  since  diminished  more  than  the 
value  of  property.  The  disproportion  would  be  far  more  striking, 
were  we  to  refer  to  Connaught  especially,  or  to  such  extreme, 
yet  hardly  exceptional  cases,  as  the  unions  of  Glenties,  West- 
port,  Ballina,  Scarlff,  and  many  others.  The  agricultural  re¬ 
turns  for  the  last  year  have  not  yet  been  made  up;  but  we 
greatly  fear  that  when  produced,  they  will  exhibit  a  state  of 
things  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  might  be  inferred  from 
the  statistics  which  we  have  had  at  our  command. 

These  views  derive  an  additional  confirmation  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  arguments  brought  against  emigration,  in  which,  after 
a  careful  examination,  we  can  see  little  force.  The  present 
crisis  in  Ireland,  it  is  said  by  some,  is  but  a  temporary  calamity ; 
and  when  it  passes  away,  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  the 
investment  of  capital  will  have  passed  away  also.  Was  capital 
then,  we  reply,  freely  invested  in  Ireland  before  the  potato 
failure?  Ireland  would  long  since  have  prospered  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that,  year  after  year,  that  boundless  and  ever 
increasing  capital  which  visits  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
world,  has  been  repulsed  from  her  shores.  The  British  capital 
which  within  a  very  few  years  has  been  spent  on  railways 
alone,  or  •  is  pledged  to  them,  not  to  refer  to  bubble  specula¬ 
tions  abroad,  would  have  sufficed  to  buy  up  the  whole  landed 
property  of  Ireland !  Yet,  in  most  parts  of  that  countrj',  we 
find  much  excellent  land  in  a  comparatively  unproductive  state, 
while  its  impi’ovement  would  pay  a  large  percentage  on  the  capital 
expended.  Why  then  did  Ireland  alone  repel  British  capital  and 
enterprise  ?  Of  all  the  causes  which  can  be  assigned,  the  most 
stringent  undoubtedly  was  that  lawlessness,  those  agrarian  out¬ 
rages — those  illegal  combinations  —  in  a  word,  that  insecurity  of 
property  which  the  pressure  of  over-population  maintained  and 
exasperated.  If  the  work  of  fifty  men  was,  by  a  silent  conven¬ 
tion,  to  be  extended  for  the  benefit  of  a  hundred — if  the  farmer 
was  not  allowed  to  cultivate  such  crops  as  he  pleased,  because 
his  neighbours  wanted  con-acre — and  if  a  proprietor  could  not 
manage  his  farms  so  as  to  admit  of  their  due  cultivation 
without  the  murder  of  his  agent  or  bailiff — capital,  of  course, 
could  not  be  invested  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  And  yet  such 
a  system  of  terrorism  was  the  necessary  result  of  a  state,  in 
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•which  there  were  always  two  competitors  for  a  prize  insufficient 
for  one.  Had  it  been  possible  to  introduce  capital  largely  into 
Ireland  before  the  potato  failure,  the  first  object  to  which  it 
must  have  been  devoted,  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  en¬ 
terprises,  would  have  been  the  removal  of  the  superfluous 
population.  Such  speculations  are,  however,  rendered  needless 
by  that  renewed  failure  of  the  j)otato,  which,  in  spite  of  too 
sanguine  prognostications  and  some  premature  triumph,  has 
recently  taken  place.  The  expeinment  of  a  potato  culture, 
though  once  more  recklessly  tried  on  a  scale  deplored  by  all  in¬ 
telligent  persons,  has  been  unsuccessful;  nor  will  the  potato 
henceforth  be  relied  on ;  except  by  such  as  arc  indifferent  to 
the  results  of  their  own  exertions,  because  they  have,  at  the 
woret,  out-door  relief  in  reserve.  It  is  not  a  little  instructive, 
that  those  who  deem  systematic  emigration  unnecessary  for 
Ireland,  should  be  reduced  to  support  their  theory  by  a  sup¬ 
posed  restoration  of  its  former  state.  The  hopes  of  Ireland,  on 
the  contrary,  as  has  been  frequently  observed  (among  others  by 
several  memliers  of  the  present  government),  are  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  calamities  through  which  it  has  passed, 
will  at  least  subvert  an  agricultural  and  social  state  which 
condemned  the  labouring  poor  to  a  condition  as  mean  as  was 
consistent  with  existence,  and  the  higher  class  to  one  of  per¬ 
petual  warfare,  offensive  or  defensive.  That  unhappy  country, 
it  is  indeed  obvious,  must  go  forward,  not  back.  Providence 
does  not  send  such  lessons  in  vain ;  and,  from  so  terrible  an 
experience,  this  one  at  least  will  be  learned. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Ireland,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  one  or  two  other  objections,  not  at  all  more  plausible  than 
the  last,  which  are  sometimes  brought  against  assisted  emigration. 
The  work,  it  is  said,  is  already  done,  and  the  pressure  effectually 
relieved  by  the  enormous  emigration  of  the  last  three  years. 
In  that  case,  we  may  ask,  what  is  the  apology  for  those  ex¬ 
travagant  rates  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  The  persons  hold¬ 
ing  land  rated  under  10/.  per  annum,  including  their  families, 
were  probably  at  least  two  millions.  How  many  of  these  can 
now  support  themselves  ?  And,  in  addition  to  them,  there 
are  multitudes  now  utterly  destitute,  who  formerly  lived  by 
their  labour  and  by  con-acre.  Unable  to  pay  money  wages, 
the  farmers,  as  the  documents  connected  with  Ireland  inform 
us,  have  been  diminishing  their  number  of  servants,  and  work¬ 
ing  their  farms  with  their  own  hands.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  all  those  left  destitute  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
voluntary  emigration  of  the  last  three  years?  This  emigra¬ 
tion  has,  indeed,  been  very  large ;  but  if  there  were  no  other 
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proof  of  its  insufficiency,  wc  should  have  a  conclusive  one  in 
its  character.  The  change  in  that  character  has  been  one  of 
the  most  striking  signs  of  the  times ;  and,  if  we  can  trust  the 
documents  laid  before  us,  what  is  called  emigration  has  been, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  a  flight  of  farmers,  —  that  is,  an  emi¬ 
gration  of  capital.  The  papers  relative  to  the  destitute  unions 
in  the  West,  produced  to  Parliament,  abound  in  lamentable 
accounts  of  vast  districts  left  waste  by  the  flight  of  farmers. 
To  the  same  effeet  is  the  evidence  of  nearly  all  the  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Poor-law  Committees  of  both  Houses. 

‘  In  the  county  of  Mayo,’  says  Mr.  Brett,  ‘upon  immense  tracts 
‘  there  is  not  any  stock,  or  any  single  thing  in  the  world,  that 
*  could  be  rendered  available  for  the  payment  of  rates.  There 
‘  has  been  an  abandonment  of  not  less  than  50,000  acres  here- 
‘  tofore  in  cultivation,  with  an  enormous  extent  of  mountain 
‘  country.’  More  recently  it  has  been  stated,  and  we  fear,  too 
correctly,  that  the  quantity  of  land  left  waste  in  Mayo  alone, 
by  this  time,  exceeds  100,000  acres.  Ample  information  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Otway, 
Kincaid,  Bourke,  Farren,  Bewley,  Senior,  Colonel  Knox  Gore, 
Colonel  Clarke,  and  others.  Mr.  Murdoch,  chairman  of  the 
Emigration  Board,  mentions,  as  an  illustration  of  last  year’s 
emigration,  that  ‘  on  board  the  “  Ocean  Monarch,”  which  was 
‘  destroyed  by  fire  at  Liveriwol,  it  was  ascertained  that  320 
‘  emigrants  possessed  among  them  10,000/.’  What  is  it  that 
drives  away  those  small  capitalists  ?  The  excessive  rates  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  support  of  paupers  who  have  not  been  assisted  to 
emigrate,  and  who,  because  they  are  paupers,  cannot  assist 
themselves.  Whether,  then,  the  question  relate  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fresh  capital,  or  to  the  retention  of  that  which  exists, 
the  difficulty  is  the  same.  If  the  existing  paupers  are  not 
enabled  to  emigrate,  those,  who  do  not  choose  to  become  paupers 
in  their  turn,  must  emigrate  in  their  stead.  Capital  cannot  long 
maintain  an  unequal  struggle;  and  want  and  misery  will,  by 
a  fatal  victory,  drive  from  the  country  those  by  whom  alone  its 
wounds  could  be  healed.  The  only  alternative  is  that  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  of  St.  Ernans  had  the  sagacity  to  appreciate, 
and  of  which  he  had  also,  fortunately,  the  means  to  avail 
himself. 

‘  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  great  many  of  my  tenantry  of  the  better 
class,  thought  of  emigrating.  When  I  saw  this,  I  immediately,  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty,  the  times  being  bad,  raised  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  sent  out  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  population  ; 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  wealthy  tenants 
moved.  ...  1  considered  it  better  that  the  poorer  class  should  be 
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removed  at  my  costy  than  that  the  better  class  should  remove  at  their 
own  cost.'  (4594-5.) 

The  emigration  thus  carried  out  by  ^Ir.  Hamilton  was  effectual 
in  its  character,  and  moderate  in  its  amount, — because  it  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  time:  and  this  consideration  leads  us  to  another  and 
most  important  branch  of  the  subject.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  a  due  reduction  of  numbers,  in  time,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  guard  against  a  needlessly  large,  and  yet,  it  may 
be,  an  unavailing  reduction  at  a  later  period.  That  reduction  may 
indeed  take  place  without  emigration.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland 
the  population  has  died  off  through  the  diseases  connected  with 
famine,  till  the  particular  reduction  has  far  exceeded  what  would 
have  been  sufficient  had  it  been  made  by  timely  emigration  ;  and 
yet,  even  in  those  parts,  population  is  still  relatively  redundant. 
Rapidly  as  it  has  diminished,  property  has  been  destroyed  and 
capital  driven  away  yet  more  rapidly.  The  most  reduced  po¬ 
pulation  will  still  be  too  numerous  to  be  supported  on  a  waste 
—  a  waste  perpetuated  by  such  accumulated  arrears  of  poor- 
rate  as  render  its  profitable  cultivation  impracticable.  This  evil 
not  only  daily  aggravates  itself,  but  at  last  becomes  incapable 
of  cure.  In  parts  of  Mayo,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bourke, 
one  of  the  Poor-law  inspectors  of  Connaught,  so  wasted  are  the 
people  by  want  and  disease,  that  an  able-bodied  man  is  hardly 
to  be  seen.  In  a  state  of  physical  decay  and  mental  despond¬ 
ency,  they  are  of  course  incapable  of  prospering  as  emigrants ; 
and  no  one  would  wish  to  cast  them  on  a  foreign  shore  only  to 
perish.  These  unhappy  beings  are  objects  for  hospital  relief,  if 
it  be  not  too  late  even  for  that.  If,  in  spite  of  the  laige  pro¬ 
mise  of  an  extended  Poor-law,  they,  bke  multitudes  who  have 
preceded  them,  must  die,  they  have  a  right  at  least  to  die  at 
home.  Kor  is  it  in  Connaught  only  that  such  cases  are  found. 
And  yet  the  depopulation  of  these  districts  is  by  some  persons 
adduced  as  a  reason  for  not  assisting  other  parts  of  the  country, 
which,  without  aid,  must  in  no  long  time  share  their  fate. 

*  Some  parts  of  Ireland,’  they  urge,  ‘  are  already  half  depo- 
‘  pulated :  in  some  parts  the  distressed  poor  are  unfit  for  emi- 
‘  gration ;  therefore  leave  emigration  to  itself.  Mayo  (which 

*  was  let  alone)  is  past  cure :  therefore  let  us  do  nothing  for 
‘  Kerry.’  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  force  of  this  argument. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  Mr.  Bright  is  among  those  who 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught  by  what  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  a  very  patent  fallacy.  He  objects  to  the  remedy  of  emi¬ 
gration,  however,  not  merely  because  he  found  districts  in  Ireland 
to  which  it  is,  as  every  one  admits,  inapplicable,  but  because  he 
has  a  remedy  of  his  own.  Remove  all  feudal  traditions  in  the 
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way  of  entail,  was  his  advice,  in  a  speech  made  after  a  short  tour 
in  Ireland  —  with  all  legal  procrastination,  all  that  net-work  of 
vexatious  obstacles,  by  which  the  day  of  sale  is  kept  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  :  estates  will  then  change  hands  like  any  chattels,  and 
capital  will  employ  labour.  Travellers  may  be  expected  occasion¬ 
ally  to  take  a  somewhat  ‘  bird’s-eye  view  ’  of  subjects,  which 
would  be  better  understood  if  looked  at  a  little  more  in  detail ; 
and  though  he  who  runs  may  read,  he  sometimes  gets  to  the 
end  of  the  page  sooner  than  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  There 
already  exists  in  Ireland  a  law — that  for  the  sale  of  encumbered 
estates — which  neglects  no  means  to  facilitate  the  transference 
of  property,  except  that  of  compelling  people  to  buy.  If 
assisted  emigration  be  adopted,  and  the  devastations  of  the  out¬ 
door  relief  system  abated,  Mr.  Bright  may  probably  see  —  what 
he  cannot  more  ardently  desire  than  we  do  —  the  sale  of  such 
portions  of  encumbered  estates  as  would  free  the  rest  from  debt, 
and  the  development  of  Ireland’s  agricultural  resources,  by 
means  of  an  industrial  conquest  unstained  by  force  or  fraud. 
But  if  the  present  poliey  be  persisted  in,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  two  men  may  disappear  for  every  one  who  was  originally 
superfluous,  and  yet  that  the  population  may  continue  as  ex¬ 
cessive,  relatively  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  it  is  now. 
Agriculture  would  in  this  event  recede  more  rapidly  than 
population ;  and  a  famine  of  the  thirteenth  century  be  super- 
added  to  one  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  capacity  of  the  Irishman  to  make  a  successful  emigrant 
has  been  by  some  denied.  On  this  subject,  however,  the  direct 
testimony  which  we  possess  is  stronger  than  either  theory  or  pre¬ 
judice.  We  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  that  so  conclusively 
given,  and  with  such  remarkable  unanimity,  by  witnesses  from 
all  our  colonies,  examined  by  the  recent  Colonization  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  eflSciency  and  success  of  the  Irish  emigrant  in 
Canada  is  attested  by  Mr.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Brydone ;  in 
New  Brunswick  by  Mr.  Perley ;  in  Nova  Scotia  by  Mr.  Un- 
iacke  ;  in  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Mintum  ;  in  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  by  Colonel  Mitchell,  Colonel  Macarthur, 
Mr.  Vemer,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Besnard,  Mr.  Justice  Therry, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Lang.  A  yet  more  recent  witness  is  Count 
Strzelecki,  who  observes,  in  his  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Irish  Poor-law  :  — 

‘  The  Irishman  improves  in  two  or  three  years  by  emigrating  to 
Australia :  he  acquires  habits  of  industry ;  he  learns  to  rely  upon 
himself  more  than  he  does  in  Ireland ;  he  has  an  openness  in  his 
character,  and  shows  all  that  he  can  do,  while  here  he  does  not  show 
it.’ . .  .  ‘  I  would  say  that  he  is  adapted  for  every  thing ;  if  he  only 
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knows  and  sees  his  own  interest,  and  understands  and  sees  his  way 
through,  he  adapts  himself  to  every  circumstance  in  which  he  is 
placed.’  .  .  .  ‘  1  saw  Irishmen  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada, 
and  in  Australia,  living  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  acquiring  their 
grumbling  habits,  and  thus  improving  continually  their  condition.’ 

.  .  .  ‘  This  difference  may  perhaps  be  more  successfully  traced  to 
the  consequences  of  the  transplantation  from  a  narrow  and  confined 
moral  and  physical  sphere  of  action,  to  a  larger  space  with  more  free¬ 
dom  and  more  cheerful  prospects  of  life,  and  of  which  they  have  none 
at  home.’ 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  another  and  a  very 
whimsical  objection  frequently  brought  against  colonization, — one 
which  applies  to  it  equally,  whether  considered  with  reference  to 
England  or  Ireland.  Colonization,  it  is  said,  tends  to  reproduce 
those  evils  which  it  endeavours  to  relieve,  because  the  additional 
space  it  aftbrds  promotes  marriages.  This  is  an  argument  to 
prove  that  nothing  human  is  final,  and  that  every  advantage,  if 
abused,  may  produce  its  own  opposite.  Virtue  unquestion¬ 
ably  conduces  to  prosperity ;  and  prosjMjrlty  is  among  the  snares 
by  which  virtue  is  sometimes  subverted ;  but  this  circumstance 
is  not  commonly  deemed  an  argument  against  honest  dealing. 
Good  diet,  in  like  manner,  tends  to  maintain  health,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  renew  appetite ;  but  except  in  the  instance  of  Swift’s 
admonition  to  his  servant,  this  fact  has  never  been  urged  as 
a  reason  for  not  eating  one’s  breakfast.  In  proportion  as  colo¬ 
nization  ceased  to  afford  relief,  it  would  cease  to  encourage 
population :  at  worst,  therefore,  it  could  not  aggravate  [jauperism 
though  it  allowed  an  increase  to  numbers.  If  there  is  anything 
indeed  in  the  argument,  it  is  plain  that  the  objection  applies 
equally  to  the  acquisition  of  new  markets,  to  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  to  progress  in  agriculture,  since  these  also  may 
stimulate  population.  There  is,  however,  one  important  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  supposed  stimulants.  The  relief  afforded  in  the  last 
three  cases  is  temporary  in  its  nature,  while  to  that  which  may 
be  afforded  by  colonization  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  limit. 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  objection  in  reality  applies 
only  to  colonization  carried  on  as  a  constant  but  always  im¬ 
perfect  work,  as  it  actually  is  at  present  by  the  unassisted 
efforts  of  individuals ;  and  would  have  no  reference  to  a  colo¬ 
nization  undertaken  by  the  State  at  periods  of  special  need,  and 
so  completely  effected  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  at  home. 
That  standard  once  raised,  will  not  soon  fall  again,  if  a  sound 
system  of  moral  education, — without  which  all  reforms  must  prove 
vain,  —  confirm  and  improve  the  advantage  thus  gained.  The 
imprudent  marriages  produced  by  the  recklessness  of  poverty 
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will  be  checked ;  and  that  room  should  thus  incidentally  be  made 
for  an  increase  of  prudent  marriages,  need  hardly  be  a  subject 
of  complaint. 

Whether  colonization  be  or  be  not  among  the  remedial  mea¬ 
sures  which  Ireland  needs,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the 
remedies  hitherto  tried — relied  on  for’ long  they  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  by  any  party — have  proved  mischievous  or  wholly 
inadequate.  The  large  expenditure  under  the  Labour  Rate  Act 
in  the  year  1846-7,  and  under  the  Temporary  Relief  Act,  (a  far 
more  efiectual  and  less  costly  measure,)  sufficiently  attested  the 
willingness  of  Parliament  to  make  whatever  efforts  the  exigency 
required ;  but  although  it  to  a  very  great  extent  averted  mor¬ 
tality  at  the  time,  yet,  including  no  remedy  that  has  been  found 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease,  it  necessarily  left  things  as 
they  were ;  bequeathing  only  the  burden  of  a  peasantry  demoral¬ 
ised  by  pauper  labour,  together  with  an  additional  debt  upon 
property  suddenly  reduced  in  value. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  prolonged  famine  has  been  met 
by  an  extended  Poor-law,  including  a  large  system  of  out-door 
relief,  and  propped  in  some  cases  by  charitable  funds  from  the 
British  Association  and  from  the  State.  That  system  too,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  has  given  satisfaction  to  no  one — not  even  to 
the  officers  who  administered  it,  or  to  the  paupers  w'ho  received 
relief.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  last  named,  when  not  so  applied  as  to  remove  the 
causes  of  distress,  as  well  as  to  mitigate  its  symptoms,  cannot  but 
have  a  tendency  to  reproduce  those  causes, — a  fact  which  has 
been  loudly  proclaimed  by  many  voices  both  from  England  and 
Ireland.  In  the  second  place,  the  Poor-law  itself,  whatever  its 
operation  might  have  been^  in  ordinary  times  (a  matter  not  now 
in  question),  has  assuredly  proved  itself  incapable  of  dealing 
single-handed  with  a  famine.  It  has  had,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
same  effect  which  a  constant  succession  of  grants  from  England 
would  have  produced ;  —  it  has  supported,  or  rather  promised  to 
support,  the  pauperised  part  of  every  electoral  division,  by  sub¬ 
sidies  raised,  without  limitation,  from  those  parts  in  which  industry 
had  bequeathed  prosperity  or  earned  an  independence.  It  has  fed, 
in  short.  Hie  Ireland  upon  the  England  of  every  union  and  every 
townland.  Di8[)ensing  also  with  the  ordinary  tests  of  destitution, 
and  in  many  places  discarding  that  local  agency  notoriously  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  protection  of  property,  it  has  added,  by  countless 
administrative  corruptions,  to  the  pressure  of  pauperism ;  thus 
threatening  the  confiscation  not  only  of  rent  but  of  the  farmer’s 
capital  I  and  of  the  ordinary  labour  fund ;  and  proportionately 
diminishing  production,  by  way  of  compensating  for  a  failure  of 
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produce.  External  funds,  such  as  we  have  alluded  to,  whether 
supplied  by  the  charity  of  individuals,  by  that  of  the  State,  or 
by  a  ‘  rate  in  aid,'  when  used  but  to  prop  a  poor-law,  will  mitigate 
none  of  these  evils ;  because  they  can  of  course  only  be  applied 
after  all  local  resources  have  been  exhausted,  —  that  is  to  say, 
iJter  the  land  has  been  stripped  bare  of  the  resources  and 
appliances  necessary  for  its  continued  cultivation.  The  Irish 
Poor-law,  however,  is  a  question  which  we  need  not  here  dis¬ 
cuss.  In  the  Report  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  appointed  during  the  last  session  to  investigate  the 
subject,  a  strong  opinion  is  expressed  against  the  allowance 
of  out-door  relief,  except  to  the  old  and  impotent  for  whom 
room  cannot  be  found  in  the  workhouse.  But  so  conscious  was 
that  Committee  of  the  necessity  of  providing,  in  some  other 
way,  for  those  who  now  subsist  on  such  relief,  that  we  are  not 
surprised  at  finding  the  following  passage  at  the  close  of  its 
Report :  —  ‘  With  this  conviction  impressed  on  their  minds, 

‘  the  Committee  earnestly  recommend  that  measures  be  taken 
‘  for  aiding  and  promoting  the  Emigration  of  those  classes,  on 
*  some  organised  system,  which  shall  enable  such  as  are  willing 
‘  to  leave  Ireland  and  are  qualified  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  other 
‘  countries,  to  remove  thither  cheaply  and  safely.’  Five  cabinet 
ministers  we  believe  sat  on  the  committee  which  did  not  hesitate 
to  pledge  itself  to  these  opinions.  Should  such  convictions  be 
carried  out  in  legislation,  we  shall  again  have  hopes  for  Ireland. 

There  are  still  persons,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  who  imagine 
that  Ireland  cannot  suffer  from  an  excess  of  population,  because 
she  possesses  ‘industrial  resources.’  We  would  entreat  such  per¬ 
sons  to  remember  that  the  far-famed  industrial  resources  of  Ireland 
cannot  be  hers,  while  she  is  unable  to  employ  the  labour  necessarj’’ 
for  their  development.  So  long  as  pauperism,  and  its  attendant 
lawlessness,  scare  away  capital  or  dissipate  it,  her  attempts  to 
appropriate  those  resources  will  be  like  the  attempt  of  the  fox 
in  the  fable  to  drink  out  of  a  bottle,  or  that  of  the  stork  to 
feed  from  a  platter.  ’  Let  us  consider  the  case  of  an  Irish  pro¬ 
prietor  in  a  pauperised  district,  who,  probably  by  means  of  a  loan 
from  the  State,  employs  an  extraordinary  number  of  men  on  some 
industrial  enterprise.  Let  us  suppose  even  that  he  receives  fair 
labour,  — a  circumstance  not  likely  to  occur  while  the  people  know 
that  if  he  withdraws  their  employment  he  must  support  them  by 
rates.  But  even  on  this  supposition,  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
effect  of  his  experiment?  Unless  he  has  been  able  to  assist  emi¬ 
gration  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  he  will  discover  when  it 
is  over,  that  it  has  acted  as  an  artificial  stimulus  to  population, 
attracting  new  comers  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  discouraging 
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prudential  habits.  The  work  too  must  soon'come  to  an  end ;  but 
the  population  will  remain.  We  are,  therefore,  little  surprised  to 
hear,  that  while  in  the  sounder  parts  of  Ireland  such  loans 
have  been  eagerly  sought,  in  the  more  distressed  parts  many 
persons  who  had  applied  for  them  hesitate  to  draw  the  money 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  Compare  with  this  effort  at  extin¬ 
guishing  the  flame  by  pouring  oil  on  it,  or  at  crossing  the  sea  by 
the  aid  of  one  or  two  stepping-stones,  the  rare  case  of  those 
districts  in  which  proprietors,  more  wise  or  more  wealthy  than 
their  neighbours,  have  brought  society  to  a  natural  condition  by 
assisting  the  unemployed  poor  to  emigrate.  Whoever  refers  to 
the  evidence  given  in  the  reeent  Colonization  and  Poor-law  Com¬ 
mittees  respecting  the  estates  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert 
Gore  Booth,  and  Mr.  Spaight,  will  find  that  these  gentlemen, 
beginning  their  reform  at  the  right  end,  have  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  restoration  of  society  and  order,  where  there  had  pre¬ 
viously  existed  nothing  but  confusion,  pauperism,  and  despair. 
Even  her  ]\Iajesty’s  too  celebrated  estate  of  Ballykilcline  has  at 
last  ceased  to  be  a  burden.  It  has  been  sold,  having  been  first 
made  saleable  by  the  emigration  we  believe  of  every  individual 
living  on  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  family !  Had  emi¬ 
gration  been  resorted  to  in  time,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
several  benefits,  not  altogether  insignificant,  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  —  that  a  better  price  would  have  been  received  for  the 
land  —  that  a  larger  proportion  of  promised  rent  would  have 
been  paid  during  the  last  few  years  —  that  great  legal  expenses 
and  much  individual  suffering  would  have  been  spared  —  that 
the  process  of  demoralisation  would  have  been  aiTested  —  and 
that  a  less  wholesale  clearance  would  have  sufficed.  Ballykil¬ 
cline  is  a  small  place :  but  the  principles  tested  there,  are  ap¬ 
plicable  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  regions  in  which  no  propor¬ 
tionate  local  resources  are  now  to  be  found.  In  unions  which 
require  a  rate  in  aid,  in  order  to  keep  starvation  at  arm’s  length 
from  day  to  day,  and  in  unions  where  30  per  cent  above  the 
market  price  is  paid  to  contractors,  because  funds  cannot  be 
raised  to  discharge  old  debts,  it  is  little  likely  that  local  resources 
or  local  credit  can  exist  for  the  assistance  of  emigrants.  In  such 
districts  the  poor  are  not  much  the  better  for  a  recent  enactment, 
empowering  guardians  to  spend  upon  their  emigration  a  sum 
not  exceeding  2s.  6rf.  in  the  pound.  That  enactment,  however, 
at  least  recognises  the  necessity  of  emigration. 

Among  many  who  admit  the  importance  of  emigration,  it  is 
frequently  made  a  question  whether  such  an  enterprise  ought 
to  be  undertaken  or  assisted  by  the  State.  That  question  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  answering  affirmatively ;  on  the  several 
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grounds  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  of  expediency.  This,  we 
know,  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malthus,  It  has  been  strongly 
expressed  hy  Mr.  Mill  in  the  following  passage  of  his  recent 
work  on  the  ‘  Principles  of  Political  Economy,’  vol.  ii.  pp. 
540—542. 

*  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  affirmins;  that  colonization,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  is  the  very  best  affair  of  business,  in  which 
the  capital  of  an  old  and  wealthy  country  can  possibly  engage.’ 

‘  It  is  equally  obvious,  however,  that  colonization  on  a  great  scale, 
can  be  undertaken  as  an  affair  of  business,  only  by  the  Government, 
or  by  some  combination  of  individuals  in  complete  understanding 
with  the  Government.  Emigration  on  the  voluntary  principle  can¬ 
not  have  any  material  influence  in  lightening  the  pressure  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  old  countrj',  though,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  doubtless  a 
benefit  to  the  colony.  Those  labouring  persons  who  voluntarily 
emigrate  are  seldom  the  very  poor;  they  are  small  farmers  with  some 
little  capital,  or  labourers  who  have  saved  something,  and  who  in  re¬ 
moving  only  their  own  labour  from  the  crowded  lal)our  market,  with¬ 
draw  irom  the  capital  of  the  country  a  fund  which  maintained  and 
employed  more  lalwurers  than  themselves.  .  .  .  Any  consider¬ 

able  emigration  of  labour  is  only  practicable,  when  its  cost  is  defrayed, 
or  at  least  advanced,  by  others  than  the  labourers  themselves.’ 

Mr.  Mill’s  observation  respecting  the  large  drain  from  the 
capital  of  the  home  country  made  by  unassisted  emigration, 
has  been  emphatically  confirmed  by  the  Irish  emigration  of 
the  last  year,  already  referred  to.  When  we  consider  that  in 
all  countries,  over-population  is  a  relative  term,  meaning 
only  that  numbers  are  excessive  as  compared  with  the  capital 
available  for  their  employment,  we  perceive  at  once  that  to 
diminish  capital  must  produce  exactly  the  same  effeet  as  to  in¬ 
crease  numbers ;  —  that  in  fact  it  but  transfers  the  phm  quantity 
with  a  minus  sign,  from  one  side  of  the  equation  to  the  other, 
and  changes  the  same  logieal  proposition  from  a  positive  to 
a  negative  fonn.  We  can  therefore  estimate  the  force  of  a 
common  objection  to  assisted  emigration,  the  drift  of  which  is, 
that  unemployed  labourers  require  no  assistance  to  emigrate, 
because  employers  who  wish  for  a  return  for  their  capital  escape 
to  foreign  countries  without  aid.  A  man  who  has  saved  money 
enough,  not  only  to  emigrate,  but  to  emigrate  without  leaving 
his  family  a  charge  on  the  public,  is  not  one  of  that  class  which 
is  either  most  a  burden  at  home,  or  of  most  service  in  our  colo¬ 
nies,  where  the  capitalists  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  labourers. 

Another  reason  why  colonization  sh  iuld  be  a  national  under¬ 
taking  is  also  stated  by  Mr.  Mill,  and  cannot  be  better  given 
than  in  his  w'ords. 
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‘  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  colonization  should  be  a  Na¬ 
tional  undertaking  is,  that  in  this  manner  alone  can  emigration  be 
self-supporting.  The  exportation  of  capital  and  labour  to  a  new 
country  being,  as  has  been  observed,  one  of  the  best  of  all  affairs  of 
business,  it  is  absurd  that  it  should  not,  like  other  affairs  of  business, 
repay  its  own  expenses.  Of  the  great  addition  which  it  makes  to  the 
produce  of  the  world,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  sufficient  portion 
should  not  be  intercepted,  and  employed  in  reimbursing  the  outlay 
incurred  in  effecting  it.  For  reasons  already  given,  no  individual,  or 
l)ody  of  individuals,  can  reimburse  themselves  for  the  expense ;  the 
Government,  however,  can.  It  can  take  from  the  annual  increase 
of  wealth,  caused  by  the  emigration,  the  fraction  which  suffices  to 
repay  with  interest  what  the  emigration  has  cost.  The  expenses  of 
emigration  to  a  colony  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  colony ;  and  this,  in 
general,  is  only  possible  when  they  are  borne  by  the  Colonial  Go¬ 
vernment.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  542.) 

Against  the  last  sentence  only  of  this  statement  are  we  in¬ 
clined  to  take  exception.  It  is  true  that  colonies  are  so  greatly 
benefited  by  an  adequate  supply  of  labourers,  that  they  are  fre¬ 
quently,  as  in  the  instance  of  Australia,  not  indisposed  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  passage.  The  home  country,  however,  gains 
by  it  also ;  and  in  that  country  there  are  classes  so  especially 
benefited,  —  proprietors  and  rate-payers,  we  mean,  —  that  it 
would  be  no  hardship  to  demand  a  special  contribution  from 
them.  They  are  themselves  suffering,  not  only  indirectly  but 
directly  also,  from  the  general  pressure  on  society.  Professions 
arc  confessedly  overstocked.  The  difficulty  of  earning  a  subsist¬ 
ence  by  trade  Increases  each  year.  Every  day  it  becomes  more 
common  for  young  men  of  good  families  to  speak  of  marriage 
as  a  lot  forbidden  them ;  while  young  women  of  the  best 
character  and  education  find  themselves  debarred,  if  reduced  in 
circumstances,  from  any  sphere  in  which  they  can  decently  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  most  humble  wants.  It  is  well  known  that  among 
the  railway  attendants  are  not  a  few  who  have  known  better 
days — officers  who  cannot  support  a  family  on  half-pay,  law¬ 
yers  without  a  brief,  and  physicians  without  a  fee.  Why  then 
in  the  ranks  of  our  emigrants  have  there  been  hitherto  com¬ 
paratively  so  few  belonging  to  the  middle  or  the  higher  classes  ? 
Partly  because,  owing  to  the  deficient  supply  of  labour  and  the 
consequently  high  rate  of  wages  in  the  colonies,  the  investment 
of  capital  becomes  a  dangerous  speculation  there ;  and  partly 
because  they  cannot  find  there  a  befitting  education  for  their 
children,  the  social  comforts  they  are  used  to,  or  that  political 
independence  which,  however  desirable,  cannot  of  course  often  be 
entrusted  to  a  scattered  and  ignorant  population.  But  a  remedy 
for  those  evils  would  be  found  at  once  in  such  State  assist- 
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ance  to  colonization,  as  not  only  imparted  to  the  emigrant  the 
benefit  of  his  country’s  laws,  and  made  a  provision  for  re¬ 
ligion  and  education,  but  gave  him  also  comj)aratlvely  cheap 
labour.  It  is  not  merely  on  economical  grounds  that  a  rate  of 
wages  so  exorbitant  as  nearly  to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  capital 
is  to  be  deprecated.  The  whole  intertexture  of  society  is  thus 
torn  asunder,  and,  with  the  mutual  dependence  of  class  on  class, 
the  principle  of  co-operation  is  made  a  nullity.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  there  are  no  means  of  resisting  that  centrifugal  force 
which  disperses  the  new'  settlers,  and  tends  to  people  our  colo¬ 
nies  with  barbarous  hordes  in  place  of  civilised  communities, — 
rendering  impossible,  not  only  rent,  but  all  gradations  of  rank, 
as  well  as  that  wealth,  that  leisure,  and  that  knowledge,  in  the 
absence  of  which  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  arts  of  civilisation. 
If  then  various  classes  of  society  are  deeply  interested  in  colo¬ 
nization,  and  especially  the  class  of  proprietors,  they  are  bound, 
in  justice  as  in  expediency,  to  share  its  cost.  Can  any  man 
now  call  to  mind  the  advantages  which  England  derives  from 
the  United  States  without  deploring  those  sutierings  with  w'hich 
the  first  settlers  had  to  contend,  —  sufferings  by  which  so  large 
a  number  were  cut  off,  and  so  many  efforts  rendered  abortive  ? 

Let  us  regard  the  matter  simply  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 
The  following  Table  states  the  numbers  who  inhabited  our  co¬ 
lonies  in  the  years  1842  and  1847,  as  well  as  the  colonial  exports 
and  imports  during  those  years :  — 


Colonies. 

Population.  1  Import*  into  U.  K. 

Officul  Value. 

Peclared  V'alue  of 
Export*  from  U.  K. 

1842.  1  1847.  1842. 

1847. 

1842. 

1847. 

N.  America 

W.  Indies 

Other  Colonies 

1  1  ^ 

1,621,000  l,9f>.S,000  i,r>9i,oa. 

901,000  926,000|  6,01  .‘>,000 
2,152, oco'2,570,000  3,087,000 

£  1  £ 
2,188,000,2,280,000 
6,428,000'2,591,000 
13,077,000  3,198,000 

£ 

3,490,000 

2,789,000 

9,984,000| 

Total  - 

4,674,00oj.5,490,00oj  1 0,495,00ol21,694,00ol8,070,000 

16,263,000 

Note.  —  The  Matt  include  broken  sums  omitted  in  the  detached  account. 


For  how  large  a  portion  of  British  industry  then  are  we  not 
indebted  to  the  colonial  demand  for  British  manufactures,  the 
progressive  increase  of  which  is  marked  by  the  above  table? 
The  population  of  Europe  consumes  British  manufactures  to  the 
value  of  tw’o  shillings  a  head:  the  population  of  our  colonics 
consumes  them  to  the  value  of  7/.  and  8/.  Another  table  will 
show  this; — 
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Imports  and  Eiports. 

£  s.  d. 

New  South  r  Sydney  District  - 
Wales  i 

HH 

7  17  0 

b  trict 

10  8  5 

South  Australia  -  -  - 

6  13  6 

Total  Australian  Colonies 

■BBI 

7  14  3 

We  may  see,  then,  to  what  extent  Colonization  is  likely  to 
benefit  our  trade,  if  we  take  into  account  the  descendants  of  the 
first  colonists :  And  on  this  subject  we  have  one  great  fact  to 
guide  our  judgment.  The  United  States  of  America  are  British 
colonics — in  a  mature  state:  And  to  them  and  to  our  more  re¬ 
cent  colonies  we  are  indebted  for  about  one  third  of  our  whole 
export  trade.  To  this  we  are  to  add  the  corresponding  benefit 
derived  from  imports.  What  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  population  during  the  recent  years  of  famine,  if  the 
oldest  of  our  colonies  had  not  sent  back  to  the  parent  country 
■a  food  which  supports  human  life  at  the  cost  of  less  than  a 
penny  a  day?  To  colonize,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  is 
truly  to  send  human  labour  to  those  unexhausted  regions  which 
yield  that  labour  the  largest  return  ;  and  to  raise  every  object 
of  which  we  have  need  in  the  most  congenial  climate  and  soil. 
In  proportion  as  commodities  are  imported  at  a  lower  price,  a 
given  rate  of  wages  will  maintain  at  home  a  larger  population :  in 
proportion  as  new  markets  are  opened  for  our  manufactures,  the 
rate  of  wages  earned  by  that  larger  population  will  tend  to  rise; 
while  an  increased  business  will,  at  the  same  time,  add  to  the 
profits  of  the  employer  and  the  shipowner.  The  Yorkshire  ma¬ 
nufacturer  is  indebted  to  the  Australian  shepherd  at  once  for  a 
customer  and  for  cheap  w'ool.  Reflecting  on  these  things,  we  can¬ 
not  applaud  the  wisdom  of  that  ‘  laissez  faire  ’  system,  Avhich  com¬ 
pelled  900,000  Australian  sheep  to  be  boiled  down  into  tallow  for 
want  of  shepherds,  at  the  very  time  that  in  Ireland  nearly  as  large 
a  number  of  men  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers  for  want 
of  an  effective  demand  for  labour.  A  system  which  converts 
paupers  into  consumers,  and  outlaws  at  heart  into  the  pioneers 
of  civilisation,  is  surely  not  less  precious  than  that  economy 
of  nature  which  changes  the  refuse  of  our  streets  into  manure, 
and  raises  up  life  out  of  death.  Nor  can  the  providence  of  a  state 
ever  be  more  worthily  applied  than  in  directing  such  energies. 

It  is  not  merely  from  the  enlargement  of  her  trade  that  a 
nation  gains  by  colonization,  but  by  its  increased  security  like¬ 
wise.  The  fluctuations  of  trade,  whether  produced  by  geogra- 
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phical  discoveries,  scientific  improvements,  hostile  tariffs,  or 
political  changes,  are  proverbial ;  and  we  are  reminded  by  the 
Italian  cities,  as  well  as  by  many  an  instance  in  ancient  history, 
of  the  inconstancy  of  commercial  fortune.  We  know  not  yet 
how  railroads  (that  especially  which  so  soon  must  join  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  Pacific),  or  the  other  inventions  which  time  hourly 
brings  forth,  may  aflfect  existing  trade ;  but  we  do  know  that 
in  proportion  as  we  breed  up  new  communities  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  we  become  less  dependent  on  European  markets. 
Neither  should  we  forget  that  colonization  must  ere  long  become 
a  European  question ;  and  that  in  it,  as  in  every  other  ‘  affair  of 
*  business,’  we  must  encounter  European  competition.  Of  this 
we  have  a  foretaste  in  that  German  emigration  which  already 
meets  British  emigrants  in  North  America,  Australia,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  every  country  in  the  old  world  is 
full,  the  alternative  will  be,  colonization  or  convulsion ;  and 
nations  which  are  now  content  to  leave  fertile  coasts  to  be 
tenanted  only  by  sea-birds  or  a  few  scattered  savages,  will  con¬ 
tend  with  us  eagerly  for  the  first  title  to  a  waste. 

On  the  grounds  of  humanity  and  of  sound  morals,  even  more 
than  on  economical  grounds,  it  would  seem  that  colonization, 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  arduous  as  well  as  noblest  national 
acts,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  cupidity  of  adventurers,  or  the 
unassist^  efforts  of  fugitive  paupers.  The  first  emigrants  are 
commonly  those,  whom  the  pressure  of  distress  has  forced  from 
their  pla^  in  society.  Unassisted,  or  assisted  only  by  casual 
charity,  they  must  go  forth  alone.  The  severance  of  that  tie 
which  binds  a  man  to  his  country  is  in  itself  a  severe  trial ;  and 
far  Indeed  must  the  decay  of  national  feeling  have  gone  before  it 
is  thought  of  as  a  light  matter.  That  loss,  therefore,  should  not 
involve  a  further  disruption  of  those  still  nearer  bonds  which  even 
barbarous  races,  in  their  migrations,  maintain  inviolate.  Our 
emigrants  should,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  small  families, 
not  of  isolated  individuals.  If  domestic  relations  were  needful 
on  no  other  account,  they  would  be  necessary  to  balance  the 
{leculiar  temptations  to  which  colonial  life  is  exposed,  —  lawless¬ 
ness,  selfishness,  and  a  practical  materialism.  Such  evils,  we  may 
rely  on  it,  are  more  easily  prevented  than  cured.  There  are  per¬ 
sons,  we  are  aware,  who  discuss  these  matters  as  though  they 
believed  that  the  body  of  a  new  society  is  first  to  be  created ;  and 
that  a  soul  nted  not  be  infused  into  it  till  leisure  can  be  found  for 
the  enjoyment  of  luxuries.  But  the  latter  part  of  this  process  is  not 
an  easy  one.  Habits,  once  established,  are  not  soon  supplanted ; 
and  in  the  progress  of  society  spiritual  aspirations  and  generous 
affections  are  more  apt  to  evaporate,  than  to  accumulate  with 
other  wealth,  in  the  rustic’s  bam  or  the  merchant’s  store.  It 
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is  in  the  human  sympathies  alone  that  a  foundation  can  be  Imd 
for  the  moral  virtues,  or  even  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
a  reverence  for  law.  Mr.  Elliot,  a  high  authority,  observes,  that 
what  he  happily  calls  a  ‘  domestic  police,’  is  conducive  even  to 
the  worldly  prosperity  of  a  colony  ;  and  says,  with  reference  to 
the  emigration  of  families,  ‘  If  there  really  are  able-bodied  per- 
‘  sons  capable  of  providing  for  all,  I  think  that  it  would  be  inhu- 

*  man  in  them  to  leave  behind  them  any  aged  members  of  their 
‘  family  who  may  have  been  accustom^  to  depend  on  them  for 

*  support.’  To  send  out  either  the  aged  or  the  young,  in  an  un¬ 
protected  state,  would  be  at  once  ill-advised  and  inhuman :  but  if, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  able-bodied  are  competent  to  support  their 
families  as  well  as  themselves  at  home,  they  should,  a  fortiori^ 
be  able  to  do  so  where  labour  is  more  productive,  where  wages 
are  higher,  and  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper. 

Equally,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  emigrants  themselves, 
and  to  secure  the  moral  well-being  of  the  communities  they 
found,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  so  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
passage  as  to  permit  families  to  go  forth  collectively.  The 
mterference  of  the  State  is  necessary  not  less  for  another  pur- 

Eose,  —  that,  of  duly  providing  for  the  religious  training,  the 
terary  instruction,  and  the  civil  discipline  of  the  infant  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  first  establishment  of  our  early  American  colo¬ 
nics  the  question  of  Religion  at  least,  was  not  neglected.  The 
importance  then  attached  to  it  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
striking  passage  from  Mr.  Godley’s  ‘  Memorial  ’  on  Irish  Colon¬ 
ization  :  —  ‘  i^vertin^  to  the  past,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
*  Church  of  England  m  Virginia,  the  Roman  Catholic  in  Mary- 
‘  land,  Quakerism  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Puritanism  in  New  Eng- 
‘  land,  were  the  principal  causes  respectively  of  the  stability  of 
‘  society  in  those  colonies  of  England,  and  of  their  wonderful 
*  advancement  in  material  prosperity.  Nay,  more,  the  student 
*  of  the  colonial  history  of  England  will  not  fail  to  observe  that 
‘  the  prosperity  of  the  old  English  colonies  in  America  seems  to 
‘  have  been  in  a  pretty  equal  ratio  to  the  influences  of  religion 
‘  on  the  emigrants ;  the  colonies  in  which  religious  provisions 
*  w’ere  neglected  were  the  least  prosperous ;  those  in  which  they 
‘  were  more  regarded  were  more  prosperous ;  and  the  most  pros- 
*  perous  of  modem  colonies,  —  those  of  New  England,  —  were, 
*  in  fact,  Levitical  communities,  almost  entirely  governed  and 
*  managed  by  influences  of  a  religious  kind.’  Far  difierent  has 
been  the  state  of  things  in  our  more  recent  settlements.  Their 
physical  progress  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  rapidity.  But 
what  has  been  their  moral  condition  ?  It  would  be  unjust  to 
suppose  that  in  such  a  question  the  settler  himself  ttdees  no 
interest,  until,  indeed,  necessity  and  the  long  continued  neglect 
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of  the  State  have  habituated  him  to  a  condition  which  he  at  first 
recoiled  from.  *  The  sound  of  the  church-"oing  bell  ’  will  be 
long  missed.  The*  efforts  which  he  Is  willing  to  make  are 
touchingly  described  in  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm,  whose  experience  and  benevolent  exertions 
on  behalf  of  Australian  emigrants  attach  an  additional  interest 
to  her  observations.  Examined  before  the  Colonization  Com¬ 
mittee,  she  states :  — 

‘  On  one  occasion  I  called  at  a  shepherd’s  hut,  —  a  man  whose 
wages  were  25/. ;  the  wife  was  a  very  managing  woman ;  from  being 
able  to  accommodate  persons  in  travelling,  and  allowing  them  to  sleep 
in  the  house,  she  made  a  few  pounds  more  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Going  to  look  at  her  premises,  I  found  a  very  small  hut,  neatly  built. 
I  said,  “  What  is  this  ?  ”  “  Oh  !  ”  she  replied,  “  that  is  a  library  ; 
“  that  is  the  place  for  the  man  we  have  got  to  teach  the  children. 
“  We  know  teachers  do  not  like  our  conversation  always,  and  they  like 
“  to  be  quiet  sometimes ;  and  we  have  made  him  this  little  place  for 
“  his  books  and  for  the  children.”  They  paid  the  teacher  8/.  a  year, 
although  they  had  a  large  family ;  and  then  by  attending  other  families 
the  teacher  would  make  a  very  comfortable  living.  .  .  .  Tl>ey 

often  expressed  themselves  to  me,  “  Education  is  a  very  good  thing ; 
“  but  without  religion  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  do  much  good.”  ’ 

Freed  from  many  temptations  which  belong  to  old  commu¬ 
nities,  if  deprived  of  many  of  their  enjoyments,  colonial  life  might 
be  expected  to  be,  though  neither  primitive  nor  Arcadian,  yet 
eminently  characterised  by  simplicity,  purity,  a  contented  dis¬ 
position,  and  a  spirit  of  mutual  help  :  And  we  have  seen  too 
with  what  aspirations  that  life  is  often  undertaken.  But  very 
different  are  the  descriptions  which  we  hear  of  it  as  a  reality, 
even  from  the  most  enlightened  and  zealous  advocates  of  Colo¬ 
nization.  The  following  is  a  sample. 

‘  The  colonial  soil  everjrwhere  seems  highly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  conduct  which,  without  being  criminal  according  to  law,  is 
very  much  objected  to  by  the  better  sort  of  people  in  this  country. 
I  mean  all  those  acts  which,  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  state  of  New 
York,  are  called  “  smart  ”  conduct ;  which  consist  of  taking  advantage 
or  over-reaching,  of  forgetting  promises,  of  betraying  confidence,  of 
unscrupulously  sacrificing  all  the  other  numbers  to  “  number  one.” 
In  colonies  such  conduct  is  commonly  termed  clever,  ’cute,  dexterous ; 
in  this  country  it  is  called  dishonourable :  the  honourable  colonists, 
who  strongly  disapprove  of  such  conduct,  more  especially  if  they  are 
recent  emigrants  of  the  better  order,  often  call  it  “  colonial.”  For 
the  growth  of  honour,  in  a  word,  the  colonies  are  not  a  very  con¬ 
genial  soil.  Neither  is  knowledge  successfully  cultivated  there.  In 
all  the  colonies,  without  exception,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  people 
of  the  greatest  mark  in  the  colony,  who  are  ignorant  of  everything 
but  the  art  of  getting  money.  Brutish  ignorance  keeps  no  man 
down,  if  he  has  in  a  large  degree  the  one  quality  which  is  highly 
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prized  in  the  colonies, —  the  quality  of  knowing  how  to  grow  rich.  In 
hardly  any  colony  can  you  manage,  without  great  difficulty,  to  give 

{rour  son  what  is  esteemed  a  superior  education  here ;  and  in  all  co- 
onies,  the  sons  of  many  of  the  first  people  are  brought  up  in  a  wild 
unconsciousness  of  their  own  intellectual  degradation. 

‘  Colonial  manners  are  hardly  better  than  morals,  being  slovenly, 
coarse,  and  often  far  from  decent,  even  in  the  higher  ranks, — I  mean, 
in  comparison  with  the  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  here.  Young 
gentlemen  who  go  out  there  are  apt  to  forget  their  home  manners,  or 
to  prefer  those  of  the  colony ;  and  one  sees  continually  such  cases  as 
that  of  a  young  member  of  a  most  respectable  family  here,  who  soon 
becomes  in  the  colony,  by  means  of  contamination,  a  thorough-paced 
blackguard.  If  the  bad  propensities  of  colonists  are  not,  as  much  as 
we  could  wish  them,  under  the  restraint  of  honour,  or  reason,  or  usage, 

neither  are  they  under  that  of  religion . In  many  parts 

of  some  colonies  there  is,  I  may  say,  no  religion  at  all ;  and  where- 
ever  this  happens,  the  people  fall  into  a  state  of  barbarism.*  * 

Such  pictures,  we  would  fain  believe,  may  be  over-coloured : 
nor  indeed  is  the  passage  we  have  quoted  intended  to  represent 
the  condition  of  all  our  colonies :  yet,  after  making  due  allow¬ 
ances,  when  we  consider  by  what  training  the  various  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  formed ;  by  what  discipline  of  virtue  and  coun^e 
their  national  integrity  has  been  maintained  and  their  polities  have 
been  moulded ;  through  how  many  high  influences,  chivalrous 
and  religious,  their  social  fabric  has  been  reared  up ;  and  by 
what  ennobling  struggles  and  high  nurture  of  ancient  learning 
and  modern  art  and  science  they  have  become  developed  into  that 
which  we  see  them ;  it  is  certainly  liard  to  see  how  commu¬ 
nities,  such  as  Ikir.  Wakefield  describes,  are  to  grow  into  nations 
worthy  to  bear  the  name,  and  able  to  receive  the  impress  of  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth,  and  is,  in  a  great  degree,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  destinies.  It  is  one  thing  to  spread  into  vast 
commercial  firms,  and  another  thing  to  consolidate  into  nations. 
Let  this,  however,  be  carefully  remembered :  —  that  the  forfeit 
will  be  exacted ;  and  that,  if  England  does  not  train  up  her 
colonial  children  to  be  like  her,  she  will  herself  very  probably 
decline  into  a  miserable  likeness  of  them.  No  evils  are  so 
contagious  as  those  which  Mr.  Wakefield  describes ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  be  in  constant  intercourse  with  societies  in  which 
they  predominate,  without  insensibly  catching  their  corruption 
however  little  their  counterbalancing  good  qualities  may  be 
shared.  It  is  not  merely  the  political  institutions  of  colonies 
which  react,  by  imitation  and  sympathy,  on  those  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  founded  them,  —  moral  habits  and  social  tenden¬ 
cies  are  still  more  rapidly  transferred.  There  are  qualities  in 
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which  even  the  United  States  are  inferior  to  what,  we  think, 
they  would  have  been,  had  the  parent  country,  not  only  at  their 
first  settlement,  but  during  her  subsequent  government  of 
them,  been  faithful  to  the  high  duty  of  fashioning  them  after 
the  pattern  of  her  own  religion,  laws,  arts,  and,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  her  social  institutes  and  manners.  In  every  English¬ 
man  there  is  an  American,  Australian  or  New  Zcahmd  settler : 
and  in  every  such  colonist  there  is  also,  or  might  have  been,  an 
Englishman:  and  the  struggle  between  the  two  elements  of 
each  character  is  a  type  of  the  mutual  influence  reciprocally  ex¬ 
ercised  by  nation  upon  nation.  Upon  the  issue  of  this  struggle 
depends  that  which  is  for  us  the  most  interesting  of  all  political 
questions, — namely,  whether  the  England  of  the  past  shall  be 
lost  in  the  England  of  the  future,  or  shall  blend  with,  exalt,  and 
sustain  it;  —  whether  she  shall  retain  her  elevation  while  she 
extends  her  resources,  or  become  transformed  as  her  children  are 
too  often  transformed,  when  loosed  from  native  traditions,  and  cast 
upon  un-historic  shores.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  action  and  reaction 
will  meet  and  respond  to  each  other.  A  common  fortune,  like 
a  common  blood,  must  belong  to  parent  and  to  child ;  and  if 
England  does  not  breed  up  young  Nations,  let  her  see  that  she 
does  not  herself  insensibly  degenerate  into  a  ‘  new  country.’ 

Whether  then  we  consider  the  case  of  England  or  that  of 
Ireland,  —  whether  we  regard  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the 
nation,  or  the  urgency  of  the  present  trial,  —  we  can  find  no 
refuge  from  the  conviction  that  the  assistance  of  the  State  to 
emigration  is  necessary.  How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  to  be 
imparted  ?  And  in  the  first  place,  whence  are  the  funds  to  come  ? 
It  has  already  been  shown  how  large  is  the  benefit  of  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  class  of  proprietors  and  occupiers,  as  well  as  to  the  emi¬ 
grants  themselves ;  nor  can  any  one  peruse  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament  by  the  Colonial  Office,  filled  as  they  have  been  for 
years  with  vehement  appeals  from  the  colonies,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  they  too  derive  a  benefit  at  least  as  great  from 
a  timely  and  sufficient  supply  of  labour.  All  these  parties,  then, 
ought  to  contribute  to  what  is  their  common  gain  ;  and  as  there 
is  no  class  in  the  community  whose  prosperity  is  not  interwoven 
with  theirs,  the  State,  as  the  representative  of  all,  ought  to 
contribute  her  presiding  care,  ought  to  direct  their  united  ex¬ 
ertions,  and,  where  necessary,  ought  to  advance  the  funds  re¬ 
quired,  on  sufficient  security.  In  most  cases  the  emigrant 
tdready  pays ;  but  he  pays  more  than  his  share,  and  is  conse¬ 
quently  exposed  to  severer  hardships  than  need  be  his  lot.  In, 
some  cases  the  colonies  pay ;  but  they  also  pay  more  than  their 
fair  proportion,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  procure  nearly  as 
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many  labourers  as  they  desire.  Until  lately,  the  Australian 
oolunies  obtained  labourers  at  a  cost  of  about  18Z.  a  head.  The 
chaise  is  now  less,  but  it  is  still,  for  first-class  labourers, 
very  high.  Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  they  complain  of  having 
to  pay  IZ.  an  acre  for  land,  which,  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
wages,  makes  them  a  small  return.  How  different  would 
the  '•etum  made  on  that  land  be,  if  they  were  enabled,  at  the 
same  cost,  to  import  double  the  number  of  labourers  equally 
serviceable.  This  is  a  question  of  especial  significance  for  those 
who  are  favourable  to  a  high  upset  price  of  land.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  that  mysterious  sum,  the  *  sufficient  price  ’  — 
a  question  into  which  we  need  not  enter — it  is  evident  that 
the  price  which,  not  only  may  be  imposed  on  land,  but  can  be 
received  for  it,  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  price  of  the  labour 
already  in  the  colonial  market.  To  place  upon  colonial  land  a 
price  sufficient  to  defray  the  emigration  of  the  labourers,  if  the 
colony  be  remote,  will  be  to  name  a  price  which  capitalists 
cannot  pay,  because  the  sufficient  labour  is  not  already  there.- 
The  State  must  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  either  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  by  such  a  grant  or  loan  as  will  supply  the  labour  before 
the  sale  has  taken  place,  or  must  aid  the  immigration  funds 
procured  through  such  sales,  with  funds  from  other  sources.  An 
improved  land  revenue  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  that  may 
then  be  looked  for  in  return.  Something  has  at  last  been  done 
to  assist  the  colonies  in  this  mode.  A  loan  has  been  sanctioned 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  funds  of  individuals  at  home 
have  been  combined,  under  Government  superintendence,  with 
those  sent  from  the  colonics.  The  intention  thus  manifested  has 
been  excellent,  and  the  colony  at  least  has  profited  by  the 
provision ;  but  the  numbers  thus  removed,  though  not  incon¬ 
siderable,  are  far  from  being  such  as  materially  to  aftect  the  honae 
country. 

The  principle  then  being  established,  that  those  who  gain  by 
emigration  should  contribute  to  its  cost,  whatever  sums  the 
State  found  it  expedient  to  advance  in  the  first  instance  for 
that  purpose,  should  remain  as  a  primary  charge  on  the  proper¬ 
ties  benefited  by  it.  In  some  cases  the  occupier  of  the  land  would 
probably  be  able  to  offer  sufficient  security  for  the  loan ;  but 
the  proprietor  would  more  often  be  the  party  with  whom  the 
State  could  safely  deal.  Such  loans  would  generally  be  necessary 
only  on  An  extraordinary  emei^ency:  But  on  such  occasions 
they  would  constitute  by  far  the  cheapest  as  well  as  most  eflSeo 
tual  means  of  relief..  For  no  other  species  of  loan  could  the  land 
afford  an  equally  unexceptionable  security ;  because  no  other  pixw 
cess  strikes  so  surely  at  the  root  of  that  disease  which  undermines 
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all  property.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  proprietors 
are  obviously  unable  to  afford  the  aid  required :  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  therefore,  and  in  parts  of  England  also,  it  would  seem  a 
wise  course  to  act  on  the  precedent  already  established  in  the 
instance  of  Government  loans  for  agricultural  improvements. 

By  some  persons  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  the  funds 
granted  in  aid  of  emigration  at  the  disposal  of  the  Poor-law 
Guardians ;  and  thus  in  fact  to  make  emigration,  not  only  aux¬ 
iliary  to  the  Poor-law,  but  actually  a  part  of  it.  On  many 
grounds,  however,  we  cannot  but  deem  it  a  sounder,  as  well 
as  juster  policy,  to  resort  to  the  more  responsible  agency  of 
the  j)roprietor8 ;  and  to  make  them  individually  answerable  for 
the  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced.  In  accepting  such 
loans  proprietors  would,  practically,  pledge  themselves  to  pre¬ 
vent,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  recurrence  of  pauperism,  by 
discouraging,  for  instance,  all  methods  of  agriculture  nut  fa¬ 
vourable  to  industry,  co-operation,  and  prudence,  and  by  steadily 
withstanding  the  process  of  subletting  or  dividing  farms.  They 
should  therefore  be  allowed  as  large  a  discretion  in  the  use 
of  the  funds  for  which  they  are  accountable,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  including  the 
colony.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  plain,  that  to  connect  as¬ 
sisted  emigration  with  a  poor-law  agency,  is  to  attach  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  pauperism ;  and  to  make  the  workhouse  itself,  not 
a  test  of  destitution,  but  a  half-way  house  to  that  which  the 
Irish  poor  wisely  consider  the  most  effectual  of  all  means  of 
advancement.  The  actual  pauper,  moreover,  is  likely  to  become 
a  less  successful  emigrant,  as  well  as  one  less  acceptable  in  the 
colonies,  than  a  man  who  still  struggles  bravely  to  maintain 
his  independence.  The  former  would  be  assisted  to  emigrate 
by  the  guardians,  the  latter  more  often  by  the  proprietor,  who 
would  thus  be  enabled  to  go  through  that  inevitable  process, 
the  consolidation  of  farms  too  minute  for  profitable  cultivation, 
without  reducing  to  the  class  of  paupers  those  who  have  no 
longer  the  means  of  earning  a  subsistence.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  loan  is  more  certain  of  being  punctually 
repaid,  if  the  security  for  it  be  the  property  of  an  individual 
than  if  it  were  that  of  a  public  body,  which  affords  a  mark 
less  easily  hit,  and  in  which  the  sense  of  responsibility  is  always 
less  strong.  The  individual  proprietor  will  also  be  more  likely 
than  a  public  board  could  be,  to  recover  from  the  assisted  emi¬ 
grant  (connected  with  him  as  he  is  by  personal  ties),  a  portion 
of  the  money  which  he  has  himself  to  repay :  And  so  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  solved  what  has  always  been  found  to  be  a  most  arduous 
problem, — the  recovery  of  a  fair  contribution  from  the  emigrant 
nimself,  after  his  colonial  career  has  enabled  him  to  pay  it.  The 
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sums  advanced  should  be  used  in  reducing  the  cost  of  passage ; 
and  the  emigrants  thus  assisted  (to  insure  their  eligibility  as 
such),  should  be  subjected  to  rules  analogous  to  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  Australian  emigration. 
Supposing  the  cost  of  passage  to  be  reduced  by  these  means  to 
one  half,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  far  more  than  double  the 
number  would  be  enabled  to  emigrate.  The  class  which  can 
afford  to  pay  154  for  the  emigration  of  a  family  is  probably 
four  times  as  numerous  as  that  which  could  pay  30/. ;  and  it 
consists  likewise  of  the  right  persons  —  men  who,  where  em¬ 
ployment  is  not  to  be  h^  at  home,  must  be  a  drain  upon 
their  country’s  resources. 

But  here,  again,  the  advocates  for  an  assisted  emigration  are 
met  by  a  host  of  objections;  some  of  which  are  plausible  at  first 
sight.  To  assist  emigration,  it  is  asserted  by  some,  will  but 
check ‘the  individual  exertions  made  at  present.  Large  sums 
are  annually  sent  from  America  to  Ireland  to  promote  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  friends.  Would  you  dry  up,  it  is  asked,  that  source 
of  aid  ?  Assuredly  not :  but  the  assertion  that  assistance  must 
paralyse  individual  efforts,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  this 
assistance  is  to  be  very  injudiciously  bestowed.  There  is  surely 
such  a  thing  as  helping  a  man  to  help  himself — such  a  thing 
as  developing,  not  overlaying,  individual  exertions,  by  seasonable 
and  discriminating  aid.  The  aid  given  to  the  Irish  poor  by 
their  friends  who  have  preceded  them  to  America,  apparently 
increases,  instead  of  superseding,  their  own  efforts ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  assistance  at  present  afforded  by  Irish  pro¬ 
prietors,  is  so  much  money  thrown  away.  No  one  w’ill  deny 
that  the  State  might  spend  a  very  large  sum  of  money  without 
doing  any  proportionate  good,  if  it  set  about  the  task  by  offering 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  any  one  who  chose  to  emigrate.  But  if 
some  such  mode  of  distributing  the  fund  as  has  been  suggested 
were  adopted,  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  proprietors,  obliged  to 
repay  the  money  entrusted  to  them,  and  in  possession  of  local 
knowledge,  would  spend  the  additional  funds  as  they  spend  those 
which  they  now  devote  to  emigration,  —  giving  a  certain  sum  on 
condition  of  the  like  sum  being  product  by  the  recipient, — 
or,  (,t  least,  taking  care  that  the  money  borrowed  was  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  displaced  no  individual  exertion. 

Another  objection,  sometimes  brought  against  assisted  emi¬ 
gration,  is  of  an  opposite  character.  Emigration  assisted  by  the 
State,  it  is  said,  will  be  effectual,  no  doubt ;  but  it  will  be  so 
excessive  as  to  swamp  the  colonial  markets  and  those  of  the 
United  States.  This  statement  again  would  seem  to  be  mere 
assumption.  In  the  first  place,  emigration  of  a  soimd  character 
might  do  twice  as  much  good  as  that  which  is  taking  place  at 
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present,  ^vithout  being  larger  than  it  is.  So  far  as  that  emigra¬ 
tion  has  been  an  emigration  of  small  capitalists,  it  has  done  evil, 
not  good.  Supposing  Irish  emigration  during  the  last  year  to 
have  consisted  but  in  one  third  part  of  such  emigration,  and  in  two 
thirds  of  that  of  the  labouring  poor  (a  very  flattering  supposition), 
then,  setting  the  loss  against  the  gmn,  the  latter  will  l)e  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  emigration  of  but  one  third  the  number  which  ac¬ 
tually  crossed  the  sea.  In  other  words,  an  emigration  not  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  voluntary  principle,  but  aided,  directed,  and  there¬ 
fore  consisting  of  the  right  class,  might,  without  being  larger,  do 
three  times  as  much  go^  in  Ireland  as  that  now  going  on. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
far  larger  number  of  emigrants  than  has  ever  yet  left  our  shores 
could  find  employment.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  United  States 
alone.  Every  argument  which  proves  that  labour  at  a  rate  of 
wages  not  unreasonably  high,  is  the  first  requisite  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  colony,  applies  as  well  to  the  oldest  of  British  colo¬ 
nies  as  to  the  youngest.  But,  as  long  as  the  United  States  in¬ 
clude  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  unoccupied  or  hardly  cultivated, 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  wages  must  remain  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  accumulation  of  large  profits,  and  to  the  development  of 
the  national  resources.  The  United  States  might,  it  is  said,  take 
advantage  of  our  necessity,  by  the  imposition  of  a  high  emigrant 
tax.  This  may  indeed  be  conjectured :  but  what  we  know  is, 
that  the  United  States,  like  the  legislatures  of  our  North  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies,  have  already  seen  the  expediency  of  reducing 
the  excessive  emigrant  tax  so  hastily  imposed.  The  alarm  which 
led  to  the  emigrant  tax  in  Canada  was  a  dread  of  fever  not  of 
numbers ;  and  the  same  resolution  which  deprecated  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  the  sick  affirmed  the  usefulness  of  a  wisely  conducted 
emigration.  The  United  States,  however,  have  never  had  sub¬ 
stantial  cause  for  alarm.  And,  if  the  proceeds  of  a  moderate 
emigrant  tax  were  applied  to  the  dispersion  of  the  newly  arrived 
emigrants  among  those  districts  in  which  labour  is  most  needed, 
it  is  evident  from  all  American  statistics  that  there  would  hardly 
be  a  practical  limit  to  the  numbers  which  the  United  States 
could  profitably  absorb. 

,  As  little  grounds  are  there  for  the  assumption  that  oiur 
colonies  ar$  unable  to  absorb  a  larger  number  of  labourers  than 
they  receive  at  present.  Look  only  to  the  case  of  our  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies.  Within  the  last  month  intelligence  has  been 
received  that  a  frerii  loan  has  been  negotiated  by  New  South 
Wales  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  additional  labourers. 
That  colony,  then,  does  not  suffer  from  repletion.  We  are  as¬ 
sured  by  the  most  competent  authorities  —  those  who  possess 
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the  most  accurate  local  knowledge  and  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  them  —  that,  even  without  an  attempt  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  lately  discovered  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and  others,  we  have  not  as  yet  come 
within  sight  of  a  limit  to  the  numbers  whom  the  Australian 
colonies  could  employ,  were  the  immigrants  distributed  where 
they  are  wanted.  The  following  statement  is  made  by  Colonel 
Macarthur :  — 

‘It  appears  that  in  eighteen  months  during  1841  and  1842,  not 
less  than  30,000  immigrants  had  arrived  at  Sydney  and  Port  Philip, 
of  whom  about  25,330  were  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  class.  This  addition  to  the  number  of  colonists  constituted  at 
that  time  almost  one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  shown  by  the  previous  census  of  March  1841. 

‘  Yet  not  only  did  the  colony  give  employment  to  every  available 
labourer,  at  wages  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  and  his  family  to 
live  comfortably  and  well,  but  possessed  food  in  such  abundance  that 
the  markets,  so  far  from  rising  by  reason  of  this  great  increase  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  tendency  to  fall. 
.  .  .  .  With  subsistence,  and  a  variety  of  exchangeable  products 
augmenting  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  if  in  1842,  New  South 
Wales  could  receive  with  advantage  an  influx  of  persons  amounting 
to  almost  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  it  could  at  this  time,  with  a 
population  of  200,000,  admit  into  its  social  system,  perhaps,  fully 
50,000  men,  women,  and  children, — provided  they  were  conveyed,  not 
in  one  mass,  but  by  monthly  drafts,  until  the  whole  were  located  and 
advantageously  distributed  in  the  colony.’  (Appendix  to  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  C5olonization  Committee,  1847.) 

Tlie  effect  indeed  of  every  such  immigration,  we  are  assured  by 
the  Australian  witnesses,  is  to  open  out  a  new  and  yet  larger 
field  of  employment :  and  the  reason  why  the  capacity  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  colony  to  absorb  labour  increases  so  rapidly,  lies  on  the 
surface  of  the  subject.  In  proportion,  as  labourers  are  largely  in¬ 
troduced,  that  excessive  rate  of  wages  is  lowered  hy  which  alone 
the  natural  advantages  of  a  new  soil  are  neutralised.  Wages  b^ 
coming  moderate,  the  profits  of  employers  rise,  and  fresh  capital  is 
invest^  in  the  colony :  while  the  additional  land  sales  which  this 
occasions,  supply  a  new  fund  for  the  importation  of  immigrants ; 
and  thus,  while  cheap  labour  and  large  capital  reproduce  each 
other,  employment  is  found  for  daily  augmenting  numbers.  It 
is  true  that  local  congestions  of  population  may  take  place,  and 
have  taken  place,  in  colonies,  large  portions  of  which  were  actually 
at  the  moment  in  want  of  labour.  Such  congestions,  however, 
are  removed  in  the  natural  course  of  things ;  and  the  temporary 
inconvenience  is  comparatively  slight,  in  regions  where  food  at 
least,  is  abundant.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  these  local  pressures. 
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different  suggestions  have  repeatedly  come  from  the  colonies 
themselves.  One  of  them  is,  that  the  ships  to  be  sent  out  in 
future  under  the  superintendence  of  Government,  should  land 
their  emigrants  not  only  at  the  chief  towns  of  the  several  settle¬ 
ments,  but  at  various  other  places  along  the  coast,  where  labour 
is  required.  This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Lefroy,  as 
well  as  by  many  others.  He  says :  — 

‘  Due  notice  should  be  given  to  the  colonics  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  carry  such  a  measure  into  execution,  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  different  points  all  round  the 
coast  of  Australia  at  which  the  emigrants  are  to  be  landed.  As  for 
instance,  take  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  ;  they  should  not  be,  as 
hitherto  they  have  been,  all  landed  at  Sidney,  or  divided  equally 
between  the  ports  of  Melbourne  and  Sidney,  but  they  should  be 
landed  at  least  in  a  dozen  points,  round  the  whole  length  of  the 
coast  line.’ 

’  Another  suggestion,  also  frequently  made  by  others,  will  be 
found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

*  I  would  have  depots  of  labour  in  various  parts  of  the  colony ;  as  at 
the  different  seaports  and  at  places  in  the  interior,  eligible  as  the  sites 
of  future  villages  or  towns,  so  that  the  men  who  might  be  congregated 
in  those  depots  might  be  advantageously  employed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  public  works.  This  has  been  done,  in  point  of  fact,  when¬ 
ever  there  has  been  a  temporary  accumulation  of  labour.  But  what 
has  been  done  just  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  I  would  adopt 
as  a  general  principle  in  Colonization.  There  is  so  much  that  the 
Government  has  to  do  in  the  W'ay  of  public  works  in  young  coun¬ 
tries  ;  they  have  to  create  suddenly  that  which  has  been  accumu¬ 
lating  in  England  for  centuries.’  (P.  220.) 

The  capacity  of  our  colonies  to  receive  that  redundant  popu¬ 
lation  which  must  otherwise  prey  on  the  very  vitals  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  subject  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
aggerated.  What  we  part  with,  however,  assuredly  is  not  value¬ 
less  :  It  is  the  precious  life-blood, — which  is  dangerous  only  when 
in  excess.  It  is  not  the  infirm,  the  halt,  or  the  blind,  whom  we 
would  assist  to  emigrate :  the  chimney-corner  is  the  best  place 
for  them :  and  we  but  make  room  for  true  charity  by  the  removal 
of  a  class  whose  support  ought  to  be  their  labour.  Why  then 
should  we  give  our  strength  to  what  is  now  a  foreign,  and  what 
alas !  may  one  day  be,  a  hostile  power  ?  If  our  colonial  labour 
markets  be  inde^  full,  which  we  are  far  from  believing,  are 
there  no  means  of  extending  them?  We  are  assured,  by  a  host 
of  colonial  authorities,  that  their  capacities  may  be  increased 
—  increased,  indeed,  to  an  extent  known  only  where  employ¬ 
ment  begets  employment, — through  the  undertaking  of  those 
great  industrial  works  which  pass  the  efforts  of  individuals,  and 
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in  the  absence  of  which  private  employment  will  so  often  lack 
a  field.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  employment  given,  even 
in  old  countries,  is  afforded  by  the  State  or  by  public  bodies, 
may  be  guessed  by  any  one  who  glances  at  the  canals,  bridges, 
railroads,  &c.  of  England,  and  of  the  Continent.  Works  of  an 
analogous  sort  are  every  day  pointed  out  by  persons  connected 
with  the  colonies;  and  such  undertakings  are  assuredly  more 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  a  new  country  than  for  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  an  old  one.  Let  the  State,  then,  without  super¬ 
seding  private  exertions,  do  what  it  easily  may  to  encourage  and 
combine  them. 

With  a  view  solely  to  the  interest  of  the  colony  itself,  public 
works  have  been  recommended  as  certain  to  repay  their  cost, 
so  numerous  that  if  the  best  of  them  only  were  undertaken,  it 
is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent  our  present  colonial  labour  markets 
would  be  enlaiged.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  sample. 
Mr.  Pemberton  observes,  p.  94.,  Evidence  of  1847  :  —  *  A  rail- 
‘  road  from  Kingston  to  Lake  Huron ;  that  is  one  which  has 

*  been  proposed ;  but  as  a  speculation  it  is  beyond  the  means  of 

*  private  individuals.  942.  Could  you  state  the  difference  in 

*  the  distance  between  Kingston  and  the  waters  of  the  Georgian 

*  Bay,  in  Lake  Huron,  by  any  railroad  that  could  be  constructed 

*  there,  and  the  present  water  communication  ?  —  I  think  it 

*  would  be  a  difference  of  about  1000  miles.’  Captain  Rubidge 
observes — ‘  A  nulroad  leading  from  the  town  of  Peterborough 
‘  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles,  would  im- 
‘  mediately  treble  the  amount  of  exports  from  the  district.  The 

*  people  have  lately  held  meetings  to  raise  stock  for  this  pur- 

*  pose ;  hut,  unaided,  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  success.  They 

*  would  be  very  willing  to  submit  to  a  tax  to  gradually  repay 

*  the  interest,  and,  at  a  given  time,  the  principal  of  a  loan.* 
Mr.  Perley  gives  evidence  to  the  same  effect :  — ‘  Dalhousie  is  a 
‘  8ea|K)rt  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Restigouche  at  the  head  of 

*  the  bay  of  Chaleur.  By  the  present  road  to  Dalhousie,  that 

*  by  which  the  mail  travels,  the  distance  is  225  miles,  whilst  it 

*  is  only  100  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Fredericton  to  Dal- 

*  housie  across  the  country.  But  we  have  not  the  means  of 

*  making  that  road,  and  opening  up  that  line  of  country.’  To 
the  same  effect  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stephen  Hale  Marsh,  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  others. 

The  number  of  persons  thus  enabled  to  settle  in  the  colonies 
would  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  The  emigrants  w'ho  had 
been  employed  for  a  year  on  such  works,  would  at  the  end  of 
that  time  be  enabled  to  provide  for  themselves  in  other  ways — 
leaving  their  places  vacant  for  a  fresh  detachment.  By  de- 
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grees  establishing  themselves  on  the  land,  they  would  form  other 
settlements,  between  which  and  the  main  line  of  communication 
through  the  country  additional  roads  must  become  necessary. 
The  lands  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  roads  would 
of  course  acquire  an  additional  value :  capitalists  will  then  be 
attracted  to  them  and  will  require  additional  labourers,  who, 
in  their  turn,  will  become  capitalists;  and  thus  our  colonies 
might  in  a  few  years  make  a  progress  which,  without  a  wise 
expenditure  in  the  first  instance,  they  could  not  have  made  till 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  Such  interposition  on  the  part  of 
the  State  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  a  natural  if  not 
inevitable  process,  would  be  no  interference  with  the  course 
which  capital  is  ^sposed  to  take :  it  is  only  to  tap  the  springs 
of  national  prosperity,  leaving  the  currents  thenceforth  to  flow 
in  their  natural  channels. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  and  most  im¬ 
portant  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  works  in  colonies, 
independently  of  their  immediate  pecuniary  return.  During  a 
succession  of  years,  and  on  the  authority  of  successive  governors, 
a  railway  has  been  earnestly  recommended  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec.  It  was  advocated  partly  as  the  most  effectual 
means  for  rendering  accessible  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
giving  to  our  North  Ameiican  Colonies  the  benefit  of  a  port 
open  throughout  the  winter ;  and  partly  on  political  grounds,  as 
a  great  line  of  military  communication.  Even  before  railways 
were  thought  of,  a  military  road  was  considered  an  object  of 
tbe  first  importance.  The  line  for  the  railway  was  at  last  sur¬ 
veyed  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  than  the  report 
m^e  on  it  by  the  engineer  employed.  The  colonies  were 
zealous  that  the  work  should  be  undertaken:  the  State  legis¬ 
latures  were  unanimous.  In  this  country,  men  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  a  work,  which  at  so  momentous  a  crisis  might  have 
caused  a  demand  for  thirty  or  forty  thousand  additional  labourers, 
besides  opening  out  four  or  five  millions  of  acres  for  settle^ 
ment.  What  proceeding  has  been  adopted  after  so  long  a  delay  ? 
Major  Robinson’s  final  report  was  submitted  to  the  English 
Railway  Commissioners !  That  body  of  course  confined  their 
deliberations  almost  to  a  single  point, — namely,  the  amount  of 
profit  which  might  be  looked  for  on  the  line,  as  an  ordinary 
railroad  speculation.  The  opinion  delivered  on  this  point  was 
unfavourable:  accordingly  nothing  more  has  been  heard  re¬ 
specting  an  enterprise  more  important,  perhaps,  than  any  which 
in  recent  times  has  been  undertaken  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
colonial  empire  of  England,  and  the  development  of  its  remoter 
resources. 
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It  is  not,  however,  in  this  spirit — penny-wise  •  and  pound- 
foolish — that  a  great  nation  should  deliberate,  at  a  great  cricds, 
on  measures  worthy  of  its  highest  energies.  There  are  cases, 
no  doubt,  in  which  the  immediate  question  of  profit  and  loss 
is  all  in  all.  But  a  nation  is  sometimes  called  on  to  deal  with 
other  matters;  and  on  occasions  which  demand  somewhat  of 
generous  enterprise,  of  far-sighted  wisdom,  and  it  may  be,  of  im¬ 
mediate  self-sacrifice,  such  qualities  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with 
than  the  humblest  of  our  nature.  While  we  have  doubted  and 
hesitated,  the  United  States,  with  far  slighter  immediate  induce¬ 
ments,  but  with  greater  political  foresight,  have  acted.  They 
have  already  executed  a  large  portion  of  a  rival  railway  —  that 
from  Portland  to  Montreal —  which,  if  left  without  a  competitor, 
will  transfer  to  our  aspiring  neighbours  the  traffic  between 
Upper  Canada  and  the  Atlwtic.  It  is  not  at  home  only  that 
we  shall  suffer  from  a  mode  of  proceeding,  which  so  strikingly 
illustrates  the  difference  between  real  prudence,  and  that  poor 
caution  which  can  gain  nothing,  because  it  will  risk  nothing  and 
advance  nothing.  It  is  impossible  that  our  colonies  should  not 
feel  the  contrast  between  their  comparatively  languid  growth 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Unit^  States.  We  speak  not 
of  the  Canadas  only,  but  of  New  Brunswick  also,  which 
with  its  11,000,000  of  unappropriated  acres  does  not  grow 
corn  enough  to  support  itself,  and,  after  the  closing  of  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  remains,  like  Nova  Scotia, 
dependent  on  the  United  States  for  its  supply.  Well 
indeed  may  Major  Robinson  remark,  in  his  able  report  on 
this  proposed  line  of  railway ;  —  *  Most  unfavourable  com- 
‘  parisons  are  made  by  travellers  who  visit  the  British  Pro- 

*  vinces  and  the  United  States.  And  some  have  gone  so  far 
‘  as  to  state,  that  travelling  along  where  the  boundary  is  a 
‘  mere  conventional  line,  they  could  at  once  tell  whether  they 
‘  were  in  the  States  or  not.  On  the  one  side,  the  State  Govem- 
‘  ments  become  shareholders  to  a  laige  amount  in  great  public 
‘  works,  lead  the  way,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  incur  debt,  for 
‘  making  what  has  been  called  “  war  upon  the  wilderness em- 

*  ployment  is  given,  and  by  the  time  the  improvement  is  com- 
‘  pleted,  property  has  been  created,  and  the  employed  become 

*  proprietors.  On  the  other  side  the  Provincial  Governments 

*  do  not  take  the  initiative  in  the  same  manner ;  and  hence  in 
‘  the  settlements,  and  in  the  provinces  generally,  may  be  seen 
‘  this  marked  difference  in  the  progress  of  people  who  are  iden- 
‘  tically  the  same  in  every  respect.’  This  is  a  question  which 
every  day  becomes  more  serious.  Deep-seated  discontents  fling 
themselves  upon  the  first  pretext  that  presents  itself,  however 
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futile :  but  if  they  be  rooted  in  reasonable  causes,  their  ultimate 
effects  must  be  calamitous,  however  irrational  or  blameable  may 
be  their  occasional  expression.  Our  choice  is  limited.  We 
may,  if  we  please,  discard  our  colonies :  but  if  we  w'ould  keep 
them,  together  with  the  greatness  of  our  country,  we  must  keep 
the  hearts  of  our  colonists ;  and  these  will  be  found  not  alto¬ 
gether  divided  from  their  interests. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  all  the  suggestions  relative 
to  emigration,  which  have  been  recently  made  by  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Colonization  Committee.  Many  important 
bints  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  various 
series  of  papers  recently  submitted  to  Parliament.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  guarantee  of  a  certain  low  rate  of  interest  on  loans 
raised  by  the  colonies  in  order  to  carry  on  useful  public  works ; 
the  actual  participation  in  the  cost  of  such  works ;  a  combination 
of  funds  supplied  by  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  colonics  with  home 
funds,  whetner  supplied  by  emigrants,  by  proprietors,  or  by 
Poor-law  Boards;  the  reservation  for  the  same  purpose  of  a 
portion  of  the  wages  paid  to  labourers  employed  on  public 
works ;  a  tax  on  wild  lands  to  defray  the  cost  of  passage,  and 
the  advance  of  money  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  credit  of 
that  rent  which  a  large  immigration  can  alone  produce. 

Another  suggestion,  strongly  urged,  is  that  new  ports  with 
suitable  establishments  should  be  selected  for  the  embarkation 
of  assisted  emigrants.  A  memorial  recently  addressed  to  Lord 
Grey  from  South  Australia,  complains  that  emigrant  vessels 
have  hitherto  been  despatched  exclusively  from  London  and 
Plymouth,  and  has  earnestly  recommended  that  vessels  should 
be  sent  from  ‘  various  other  ports,  such'  as  Liverpool,  Bristol, 

*  Leith,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  London- 

*  derry,  Belfast,'  &c. 

We  shall  notice  also  a  suggestion,  made  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
hamc,  and  confirmed  by  Colonel  Macarthur,  —  respecting  the 
establishment  of  a  Colonial  Board  of  Emigration  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Cunninghame  expresses  himself  thus  :  — 

‘  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  colony  should  have  either  a  board  or  a 
representative  at  the  board.  Each  colony  should  have  an  agent,  in  the 
confidence  of  the  colony ;  because  the  diflSculty  of  the  colonists  is  this, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  colonial  business,  viz.,  the 
selection  and  supply  of  labourers  whose  passage  is  paid  from  colonial 
funds,  whose  wages  are  to  be  received  from  colonists,  and  whose  em¬ 
ployment  is  in  the  service  of  the  colonists, — this  branch,  I  say,  of 
colonial  business  is  managed,  not  merely  in  its  principles,  but  in  its 
minute  details,  by  a  board  not  appointed  by  the  colony,  nor  in  any 
way  under  its  control,  and  consisting  of  gentlemen  who,  however 
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anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  however  well  acquainted 
with  official  documents,  cannot  have  the  time  to  bestow  on  the  wants 
of  each  one  of  a  large  number  of  cok>nies  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demands,  and  that  with  men  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
knowledge  of  documents,  have  not  that  practical  knowledge  of  each 
colony  which  can  only  be  gained  by  having  lived  in  it,  and  for  the 
want  of  which  no  perusal  of  official  returns  can  in  any  manner  com¬ 
pensate.’ 

In  considering  the  various  modes  by  which  we  might  soon 
enable  our  colonics  to  absorb  a  far  larger  population  than 
they  can  now  employ,  we  must  not  forget  one  which,  though 
it  may  possibly  not  be  found  necessary,  would  certainly  prove 
efficient  —  the  formation  within  them  of  new  settlements. 
Here,  again,  we  are  met  by  objectors,  who  assure  us  that  the 
expense  of  such  settlements  will  be  so  great  as  to  render  them 
impracticable.  The  assumptions,  ho\vever,  upon  which  they 
reason,  are  generally  fallacious.  They  begin  by  calculating 
the  expense  of  settling  emigrants  according  to  some  exor¬ 
bitant  scale  founded  on  the  blundering  proceedings  of  times 
long  gone  by ;  they  demand  next  what  is  the  number  who  stand 
in  need  of  emigration,  and  they  finally  ask  whether  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  a  number  to  emigrate  at  such  a  cost  ?  The  first 
error  in  this  method  of  reasoning  consists  in  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact,  that  a  new  settlement  is  necessary  only  as  a  germ 
which,  if  successful,  will  grow  of  itself,  and  without  further 
charge.  The  second  consists  in  an  estimate  of  the  original  cost 
either  greatly  exaggerated,  or  excluding  all  notice  of  the  com¬ 
pensating  benefits  by  which  it  is  in  part  re{)aid  even  at  the  time. 
When  it  is  urged  that  to  settle  emigrants  on  land  in  British  North 
America  will  require  an  outlay  of  20/.,  or  at  least  of  12/.  per 
head,  the  assertion  is  justified  by  such  reasons  as  the  following : 

*  You  must  allow  so  much,’  it  is  said,  ‘  for  the  passage  across  the 
‘  sea  —  so  much  for  making  the  roads  immediately  necessary, 
‘  building  houses,  &c., — so  much  for  clearing, — and  then  food 
‘  for  fifteen  months,  as  the  emigrants  will  arrive  too  late  to  have 
‘  a  crop  the  first  year.’  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  calculation 
obviously  counts  the  same  items  several  times  over;  for  the  wages 
spent  upon  road-making,  clearing,  and  building  should,  of  them¬ 
selves,  support  the  new  settlers  until  their  crops  are  fit  to  be 
reaped; — even  supposing  that  the  simple  course  has  not  been 
adopted,  of  clearing  and  sowing  a  small  portion  of  the  land  destined 
for  them,  in  anticipation  of  their  arrivaL  In  the  second  place,  it 
omits  all  consideration  of  the  momentous  facts  that  the  land  thus 
cleared  may  in  a  short  time  be  sold  at  a  price  which  (paid  by 
instalments)  will  fully  make  up  for  the  cost  of  clearance,  and  that 
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the  adjoining  land  will  also  sell  at  a  price  double  that  which 
it  could  otherwise  have  fetched.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  if  the  site  for  the  settlement  has  been 
well  chosen,  the  road  to  it  will  probably  be  part  of  one  to 
some  remoter  settlement,  or  at  least  will  open  out  a  tract  of 
valuable  country.  In  several  instances  these  collateral  ad¬ 
vantages  have  completely  shifted  the  balance  from  the  debtor 
to  the  creditor  side  of  the  account. 

'  In  order  to  make  a  settlement  economically,  the  first  thing 
necessary  is,  that  it  should  be  undertaken  conjointly  with  the 
construction  of  a  road.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of 
two  successful  settlements  referred  to  by  Commissary  General 
Filder  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Sir  C.  Tre¬ 
velyan  :  — 

‘  There  have  been  two  instances  of  successful  settlements  formed 
by  the  local  government  here . In  one  of  them  the  govern¬ 

ment  opened  a  road  (the  Garrafeasen  Road),  giving  out  the  work  in 
small  portions  of  one  or  two  miles  each.  There  were  thus  numerous 
contractors  employed,  all  of  whom  were  paid  one  half  in  cash  and  one 
half  in  land,  wherever  they  might  choose  to  locate  themselves  on  un¬ 
granted  land.  In  the  other  instance  the  government  opened  a  road 
(from  Oakville  on  Lake  Ontario  to  Owen’s  Sound  on  Lake  Huron), 
and  paid  the  whole  cost  in  cash  ;  after  it  was  completed  the  govern¬ 
ment  offered  free  grants  of  land,  of  fifty  acres  each,  on  condition  of 
actual  settlement ;  And  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  was  speedily 
settled  on  these  terms ;  ’  &c. 

The  same  causes  seem  to  have  led  to  the  same  effects  in  the 
case  of  two  settlements  in  New  Brunswick,  described  by  Mr. 
Perley,  the  Emigration  Agent  in  that  colony,  (p.  22.)  :  — 

Two  very  striking  instances  of  the  success  attending  the  formation 
of  new  settlements  in  the  wilderness  by  associations  of  settlers,  having 
the  privilege  of  making  their  own  roads  at  a  reasonable  rate,  exist  in 
York  County.  The  Harvey  SeJtlement  was  formed  in  1837,  by  a  party 
of  emigrants  from  the  north  of  England,  who  landed  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  a  very  destitute  condition.  A  report  upon  this  settlement 
was  presented  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  the  9th  I’ebruary 
1844,  accompanied  by  a  statistical  return.  This  report  states  that 
it  is  shown  by  the  return  that  from  land  where  not  a  tree  was  felled 
in  July  1837,  there  had  been  taken  during  the  preceding  autumn, 
260  tons  of  hay  and  straw,  and  15,000  bushels  of  grain,  potatoes,  and 
turnips ;  and  that  the  great  succC'S  which  had  attended  the  labours 
of  these  industrious  and  valuable  settlers,  afforded  an  unquestionable 
proof  of  what  might  be  done  on  the  millions  of  wild  land  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  return  shows  the  number  of  settlers  to  be  forty-four, 
and  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  be  4,289/.  10s.’ 

The  second  of  these  settlements  was  an  Irish  one.  ]Mr.  Perley 
describes  it  as  follows:  — 
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‘  I  can  mention  the  “  Teetotal  Settlement,”  which  was  an  Irish 
settlement,  formed  by  people  from  Cork  and  Kerry.  It  was  formed 
in  1842,  under  the  same  commissioner,  by  a  party  of  destitute  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  a  report  from  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  dated  25th  January  1844,  it  is  thus  stated ;  “  The  results  of 
the  second  eflFort  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  forming  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  wilderness  have  afforded  me  the  most  unmingled  satis¬ 
faction.  Where  but  two  years  ago  stood  a  dense  forest,  there  have 
been  gathered  by  thirty-five  settlers  during  the  past  autumn  7,236 
bushels  of  grain,  potatoes  and  turnips.  The  accompanying  return 
shows  an  estimated  value  of  1,137/.  in  buildings  and  clearings;  and 
when  there  is  added  to  this  the  market  value  of  the  crop,  exceeding 
800/.,  we  have  about  2,000/L  return  (exclusive  of  the  making  four 
and  a  quarter  miles  of  road)  from  a  tract  of  land  which  in  its  wilder¬ 
ness  state  would  not  in  the  same  time  have  produced  a  shilling.  I 
cannot  now  consider  the  successful  occupation  of  our  wild  lands  by 
associated  bodies  of  settlers,  having  the  privilege  of  making  their 
own  roads  at  a  reasonable  rate,  as  a  doubtful  experiment.’ 

The  last-named  settlements  appear  to  have  been  made  with¬ 
out  any  loss  whatever.  The  two  settlements  effected  by  Mr. 
Peter  Robinson  in  the  years  1823  and  1825,  were  on  the  con¬ 
trary  very  expensive,  the  former  costing  22/.  a  head,  and  the 
latter  2\L  6s.  The  settlement  made  under  Lord  Seaton  in 
1831,  was  much  cheaper.  Mr.  Robinson’s  settlements,  how¬ 
ever,  were  costly,  from  causes  well  known  and  easily  avoided : 
and  in  the  long  run  they  were  productive  of  great  advantages.  - 

The  following  statement  of  Commander  Rubidge  illustrates 
their  collateral  effects  (p.  277.) :  — 

‘  2665.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  extraordinary  improvement 
and  change  between  your  first  visit  to  this  district  and  your  present 
knowledge  of  it  ?  —  I  attribute  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  emigrants 
brought  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Honourable  Peter 
Robinson.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  mill  in  the  country ;  there 
was  scarcely  any  road ;  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  languishing 
state.’ 

Another  answer  of  his  throws  yet  further  light  on  the  subject. 

‘  2683.  Do  you  know  that  the  first  emigrants  assisted  in  bringing 
other  emigrants  from  Ireland  ? — Yes.  I  should  say  that  every  family 
that  the  Government  has  located  in  the  Colborne  District  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  about  Jive  times  the  number  to  join  them  as 
voluntary  emigrants.  They  are  coming  out  every  year.’ 

Thus,  then,  although  Mr.  Robinson’s  first  settlement  cost 
the  preposterous  sum  of  22/.  per  head,  yet  the  germ  there 
planted  has  attracted  to  itself  so  many  emigrants  since,  that  if 
the  original  charge  be  distributed  over  the  total  number  who 
have  profited  by  it,  the  expense  becomes  less  than  4/.  10s. 
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per  head,  —  being  about  the  sura  required  to  maintain  a  pauper  in 
the  workhouse  during  a  single  year !  The  same  large  accession 
to  the  original  number  of  emigrants  has  taken  place,  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Kubidge  informs  us,  in  the  second  settlement,  that  of 
Dumnier. 

The  increased  value  given  to  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  new  settlements  is  a  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  estimating  the  real  cost  of  such  settlements.  In  order  to 
render  such  increased  value  more  immediately  available,  an 
ingenious  proposition  has  been  made,  to  reserve  alternate  lots, 
and  sell  them,  at  an  advanced  price,  after  the  intennediate 
portions  have  been  settled.  Such  is  Mr.  Uniacke’s  suggestion 
(p.  54.> 

The  formation  of  new  settlements  does  not  by  any  means 
assume  that  the  emigrants  settled  on  the  land  ought  to  be 
those  most  recently  introduced  into  the  colony.  The  evidence 
of  all  persons  connected  with  our  colonies,  whether  by  office  or 
by  mere  residence,  proves  that  the  raw  recruit  is  not  the  fittest 
person  to  become  a  settler,  and  that  in  order  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  as  well  as  the  hardy  habits  required  for  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  he  ought  to  be  thrown  for  a  year  upon  the  labour  market. 
This  advantage  will  be  attained,  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
settlement  is  begun  by  the  construction  of  a  road,  whether  the 
newly  arrived  emigrant,  or  one  whose  place  in  the  colonial 
labour  market  is  thus  left  vacant,  be  employed  upon  it.  That 
•with  the  aid  of  new  settlements  constructed  on  systematic  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  scattered  over  the  country  with  due  mutual  relations, 
the  population  of  our  colonies  might  safely  advance  at  a  far 
more  rapid  rate  than  it  has  done  hitherto,  is  as  certain,  as  that 
we  can  propagate  a  plant  more  rapidly  by  laying  its  branches 
along  the  ground  and  making  them  take  root  at  their  se¬ 
veral  joints  than  by  merely  sticking  a  shoot  into  the  soil. 
Several  years  ago,  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  settlements  was 
suggested  by  Lord  Grey  to  the  colonial  authorities ;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  in  deference  to  their  objections,  it 
was  withdrawn  untried,  without  amendment,  and  without  the 
substitution  of  any  other.  The  formation  of  new  settlements 
if  successfully  carried  out,  would  include  among  its  many  advan¬ 
tages  that  of  rendering  emigration  popular  in  the  colony.  Every 
new  settlement  would  almost  necessarily  benefit  an  older  one : 
the  general  value  of  land  must  be  increased  and  the  capital 
already  existing  daily  find  more  profitable  employment. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  all  but  a  passing  allusion  to 
many  other  important  parts  of  this  wide  subject.  Of  these  the 
use  of  Companies  is  one.  It  would  be  paradoxical  to  deny 
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that  much  of  their  effective  agency  may  be  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  colonization,  as  well  as  to  the  countless  other  use¬ 
ful  purposes  of  modern  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  remember  that  colonies  are  destined  to  grow  up  into 
nations,  may  hesitate  to  commit  their  moral  destinies  to  a  di¬ 
recting  power  not  influenced  by  higher  motives  and  a  more  far- 
seeing  wisdom,  than  commonly  guide  the  operations  of  a  trading 
association.  It  is  in  the  subordinate  functions  of  detail,  accord¬ 
ingly,  that  we  think  they  will  be  chiefly  serviceable ;  and  most 
interesting  would  it  be  to  ascertain  what  those  precise  services 
are  :  whether  large  or  numerous  companies  are  to  be  preferred, 
—  how  far  their  efforts  might  be  incited  by  grants  of  land,  and 
other  aid  accorded  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  emigrants 
whom  they  had  settled  in  a  given  time ;  and  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  security  might  not  be  found  against  inactivity  or 
reckless  speculation,  by  conditions  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
their  lands  if  the  privileges  conceded  had  not,  within  a  pre¬ 
scribed  time,  been  turned  to  account. 

In  passing  in  review  the  various  modes  by  which  emigration 
can  be  carried  on  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  and,  if  necessary, 
on  a  larger  scale  than  it  has  yet  been,  we  have  left  unnoticed  one 
.  most  important  department  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  creation 
of  new  colonies.  But  we  have  not  shrunk  from  entering 
upon  that  question,  merely  because  the  establishment  of  new 
colonics  is  a  costly  work.  Every  productive  work  is  expected 
to  cost  something  in  the  first  instance ;  and  true  prudence  is 
ecjually  antagonistic  to  prodigality  and  to  niggardliness.  If 
our  existing  colonies  constitute  a  large  part  of  our  national 
wealth  as  well  as  greatness,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  future 
colonics  should  not  do  so  equally ;  or  why,  in  the  words  of 
Air.  Mill,  colonization  should  not  pay  ‘  like  any  other  affair 
*  of  business.’  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  read  of  those  ample 
regions  which  Providence  has  thrown  open  to  us, —  of  the  still  un¬ 
occupied  tracts  in  almost  every  part  of  Australia,  — of  the  bound¬ 
less  extent  of  fertile  land  at  Natal, —  of  New  Zealand,  with  its 
exquisite  climate,  its  glorious  scenery,  and  its  soil  adapted  alike 
to  agriculture  and  pasturage,  —  without  a  deep  conviction  that 
England,  unless  she  prove  unworthy  of  her  high  privileges,  is 
destined  to  be,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  mother  and  the 
guide  —  ‘  mater  et  caput,’  —  of  Nations  yet  imnamed.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  watch  the  progress  of  colonization  in  the 
U  nited  States,  rudely  as  its  mighty  energies  have  hitherto  been 
directed,  —  to  see  it  add  millions  annually  to  its  exchequer, 
and  state  after  state  to  the  Union — to  see  it  stride,  first  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  then  to  the  Pacific,  till  a  knot  of  thinly-peopled 
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republics  on  the  eastern  shores  of  America  swells  to  an  Im¬ 
perial  Confederation — which  two  oceans  gird,  and  which  already 
puts  forth  its  feelers  for  the  sceptre  of  a  hemisphere, — without 
recognising  the  fact,  that  if  the  supremacy  of  those  oceans  be 
a  matter  of  any  moment,  hut  one  nation  in  the  old  world  can 
enter  into  the  generous  emulation,  and  that  she  can  do  so  only 
by  pouring  forth  the  strength  of  her  race  with  rival  energy, 
and  raising  up,  in  the  remotest  regions,  affiliated  or  allied 
nations.  We  have  abstained  from  the  question  of  new  colo¬ 
nies  only  because  it  is  so  vast  a  one,  and  because  it  would 
necessarily  lead  to  discussions  on  subjects  upon  which  so  mucii 
has  of  late  been  ably  written.  We  cannot  too  earnestly  re¬ 
commend  to  our  readers  the  works  of  which  we  have  prefixed 
the  titles  to  this  paper,  esjiecially  Mr.  Mill’s  text-book  on  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy,  Mr.  Wakefield’s  important  letters,  and  the  able 
essay  recently  published  by  Mr.  Roebuck.  We  have  made  no 
extended  comment  upon  these  books,  because  our  limits  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  do  them  justice ;  and  because  the  object 
which  their  authors  have  at  heart  seemed  most  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  such  as  W’e  have 
attempted. 

Among  the  high  functions  of  colonization  there  is  one  which 
stands  preeminently  forward.  It  is  this,  —  by  colonization 
nations  are  enabled  to  retrieve  the  past.  For  the  most  part  social 
errors,  like  public  or  private  crimes,  propagate  themselves  indefi¬ 
nitely  ;  every  endeavour  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  one  delinquency  or  error  entangling  us  in  new  and 
worse.  But  colonization  supplies  at  critical  periods  a  tabula  rasa ; 
not  only  a  ‘  place  for  repentance,’  but  time  also  and  the  means  of 
amendment.  The  fearful  pauperism  which  eats  into  the  heart 
of  England,  has  not  grown  up  without  grave  faults,  whether  of 
individuals  in  past  times,  or  of  the  State.  The  corruptions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Poor-laws,  the  neglect  of  education,  the  want  of 
due  religious  ministrations,  especially  in  those  districts  most 
densely  peopled  under  the  stimulus  of  manufacturing  industry, — 
these  things,  and  many  an  abuse  too  late  reformed,  have  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  evils  which  we  now  deplore.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  whole  of  our  social  fabric  at  present  works  uneasily ; 
class  is  arrayed  against  class,  principles  are  found  every  day 
*  more  impracticable,’  and  statesmanship  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  mere  tact  and  adaptation.  Now  Colonization 
would  remove  much  of  this  pressure ;  give  general  ease  and  secu¬ 
rity,  make  room  for  staid  counsels  and  conscientious  courses,  and 
preclude  those  immedicable  evils  which  arise  from  legislating  in  a 
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panic,  or  legislating  in  a  hurry.  The  breathing  time  thus  afforded 
to  those  who  are  called  on  to  set  their  house  in  order,  would  be 
especially  precious  in  Ireland  :  nor  will  it  be  denied,  that  to  that 
unhappy  land  such  relief,  if  attainable,  ought  to  be  given,  in 
justice  as  well  as  in  policy.  Whatever  faults  may  be  attributed, 
whether  in  past  times  or  in  present,  to  the  various  classes  of 
that  country, — whatever  may  have  been  the  prodigality  or  selfish¬ 
ness  of  landlords,  the  indolence  of  farmers,  or  the  lawlessness  of 
the  people, —  there  are  few  who  now  deny,  though  too  many 
foi^et,  the  connexion  which  exists  between  the  sufferings  of 
recent  times  and  the  misgovernment,  both  by  oppression  and  by 
neglect,  of  times  past.  The  penal  code  is  al^lished,  but  the 
habits  it  engendered  remain:  and  a  system  which  interdicted 
the  moss  of  the  people  from  a  career,  from  education,  from 
property,  and  from  self-respect,  can  not  but  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  rendering  them  almost  exclusively  dependent  on 
agriculture,  and  on  that  wretched  system  of  agriculture  the  sole 
recommendation  of  which  was,  that  it  could  dispense  with  science, 
with  energy,  and  with  capital,  —  and  that  it  accommodated 
itself  to  the  needs  of  a  people  whose  domestic  affections  were 
strong,  and  whose  standai^  of  comfort  was  low.  These  laws  were 
at  last  repealed ;  but  the  mischief  had  been  done;  and  when,  on  the 
legislative  Union,  Ireland  was  called  upon  to  run  the  race  of  great¬ 
ness  with  her  mature  sister,  she  started  with  impaired  energies 
and  with  a  heavy  load  —  an  estate  burdened  by  the  original  sin 
of  accumulated  pauperism.  Whichever  country  we  regard  then, 
and  whether  we  contemplate  the  governments  of  past  times,  or 
classes  and  individuals  merely,  there  is  something  to  be  re¬ 
trieved.  Duty  and  policy  require  us  to  retrieve  it :  and  coloni¬ 
zation  affords  the  opportunity. 

In  the  colonics,  also,  there  is  a  past  to  be  redeemed,  as  well  as 
a  future  to  be  provided  for.  Our  recent  colonies,  indeed,  have  been 
rapid  in  their  growth ;  but  their  physical  prosperity,  as  we  have 
observed,  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionably  sound 
state  of  moral  training.  In  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  till  later 
times  in  New  South  Wales  also,  though  fortunately  not  in  our 
other  Australian  colonies,  the  same  cause  which  promoted  pros¬ 
perity  has  been  a  source  of  moral  corruption.  We  exported  our 
felons,  and  made  of  them  the  seed  of  nations.  Happy  will  it  be 
for  those  nations,  and  for  our  future  fame,  if  our  utmost  exertions 
shall  prove  sufficient  to  expel  the  poison  from  their  veins.  But 
the  rank  deposit  which  we  have  left  on  those  remote  shores  has 
blighted  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth  with  its  ex¬ 
halations  :  the  vices  of  the  old  and  the  new  world  have  met  there, 
in  one  fermenting  mass ;  —  and  in  return  those  colonies  occa- 
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slonally  enjoyed  cheap  labour.  The  transportation  system  has, 
indeed,  mitigated  in  Its  character ;  but  as  yet  no  sufficient 
means  have  been  taken  to  correct  many  of  the  evil  eftects  it  had 
left  behind.  We  have  learned,  by  terrible  experience,  that  the 
convict  population  of  a  colony  should  never  exceed  a  certain 
proportion  to  its  free  settlers.  On  the  number,  therefore,  of  our 
emigrants  to  any  given  settlement  will  depend  the  number  of 
convicts  which  it  can  receive.  The  assistance  hitherto  given  to 
emigration  has  not  yet  redressed  the  disproportion  l)etween  the 
sexes ;  while  the  insufficient  supply  of  labour,  besides  checking 
economical  advancement,  is  answerable  for  further  mischief,  and 
introduces  new  vices  of  its  own.  An  exorbitant  rate  of  wages  is 
as  injurious  as  a  depressed  rate,  to  the  cause  of  good  morals,  to  the 
order,  and  even  to  the  happiness  of  the  labouring  class.  Labourers 
in  these  colonies  have  been  known  to  abandon  their  work,  adjourn 
to  a  tavern,  and  order  exjjensive  wines,  while  their  employers 
actually  rejoiced  at  those  dissolute  habits  which,  by  wasting  pre¬ 
vious  accumulations,  postponed  the  hour  at  which  it  seemed  not 
improbable  that  master  and  servant  might  otherwise  have  changed 
places  !  Year  after  year  these  evils  have  been  the  subject  of  per¬ 
severing  remonstrance.  Permission  was  clamorously  demanded 
for  the  introduction  of  Coolie  or  Chinese  labour,  if  that  of  En¬ 
glishmen  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  some 
semi-savages  from  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  South  Sea  Islands 
were  at  one  time  imix)rted.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  want  of  labour  has  been  adequately  met,  by  the  subsequent 
exportation  of  some_  2000  children  from  the  Irish  Poorhouses ; 
or  by  that  assisted  emigration  which  still  leaves  the  passage  to 
Australia  much  more  expensive  than  the  unassisted  passage  to 
America.  To  these  evils  are  to  be  added  many  others ;  for 
instance,  the  effects  of  the  squatting  system  on  the  cultivation 
and  sale  of  lands,  enormous  and  unused  grants  to  companies  or 
individuals,  and  that  far  greater  though  negative  cahmiity — a 
deficient  provision  for  religious  and  moral  education. 

Such  are  the  injuries  bequeathed  by  former  times.  What  has 
been  done  to  redress  them  ?  An  improved  Passengers’  Act  has 
been  passed ;  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  emigrant. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  between  a  third  or  a  fourth  is  added 
in  consequence,  to  the  cost  of  a  passage  to  America  or  Canada, 
while  no  corresponding  assistance  has  been  given  to  the  still 
more  helpless  outcast,  who  has  no  alternative  except  emigration 
or  perpetual  pauperism.  The  extraordinary  expense  to  which 
Canada  was  subjected  by  the  emigrant  fever  of  1847,  it  is  true, 
has  been  defrayed  by  the  mother  country ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
that  ordinary  contribution  on  her  part,  by  which  the  emigrant 
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was  forwarded  to  the  place  where  he  could  procure  employ¬ 
ment,  has  been  withdrawn.  What  has  been  done  in  these 
instances  may  have  been  well  done,  but  surely  too  much  has 
been  left  undone. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  England  and  of  her  colonies 
is  one :  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  on  this,  ns  on  all  occasions, 
both  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  common  interest.  It 
has  been  too  much  the  custom,  of  late,  to  speak  of  colonization 
as  an  exclusively  Irish  question.  English  pauperism,  however, 
as  well  as  Irish,  is  a  disease  that  will  brook  little  delay  in  its 
treatment.  Allowing  that  the  case  of  Ireland  is  the  more 
pressing  of  the  two,  it  is  equally  true  that,  in  the  removal  of 
her  load,  England  is  immediately  concerned,  and  to  a  vast 
pecuniary  extent.  The  loss  to  the  revenue,  if  Irish  pauperism 
continues,  must  be  large  and  increasing.  Between  the  years 
1823  and  1847,  the  amount  of  net  balances  of  revenue  remitted 
from  the  exchequer  of  Ireland  to  England,  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  Ireland,  was  more  than  nine  millions  sterling.  It 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  a  future  return,  exhibiting  the  financial 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  will  present  a  striking  con¬ 
trast.  On  the  pauperism  or  prosperity  of  Ireland  depends,  also, 
the  momentous  question,  whether  England  is  to  find  in  her  a 
perpetual  clmmant  on  her  bounty,  or  a  profitable  customer  for 
her  manufactures.  An  evil  yet  more  formidable  than  any  other 
exists  in  the  constantly  increasing  immigration  of  the  Irish  into 
England.  It  will  be  to  some  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  among 
the  various  classes  to  whom,  during  the  last  year,  out-door 
relief  was  accorded  by  the  express  direction  of  the  Irish  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  was  that  of  families,  the  head  of  which 
was  known  to  be  absent  from  Ireland.  If  one  effect  of  the 
present  Irish  Poor-law  is  to  make  a  specific  provision  practi¬ 
cally  exonerating  the  Irish  labourer  from  the  duty  of  supporting 
his  family,  such  a  person,  though  he  earned  but  a  few  pence 
a-day,  would  be  better  off  in  England  than  at  home  ;  and  could 
not  but  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  English  labourer,  who 
is  accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of  life,  and  has  a  family  to 
provide  for.  Swift  complains,  that  in  his  time  the  magistrates 
and  parish-officers  on  the  western  coasts  of  England  ‘  followed 
‘  the  trade  of  exporting  thither  (to  Ireland)  their  supernumerary 

*  beggars,  in  order  to  advance  the  Protestant  interest  among  us, 
‘  and  these  they  are  so  kind  as  to  send  over  gratis  and  duty 

*  free.’  His  suggestion,  which  is  very  characteristic,  ends  with 
the  proposal,  ‘  that  they  should  be  returned  honestly  back,  as 

*  cheap  as  they  came.’  An  irruption  of  Irish  beggars  into 
England,  would  probably  be  met  in  the  same  way :  but  the 
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question  relates  to  labourers,  not  be^ars ;  and  the  Irish  labourer 
will  be  as  well  disposed  to  sell  his  labour  in  the  dearest  market, 
as  the  English  farmer  will  be  to  buy  the  labour  he  requires  in  the 
cheapest.  The  inevitable  effect,  therefore,  of  such  a  state  of  things 
must  be,  to  reduce  in  time  the  condition  of  the  English  labourer 
to  that  of  the  cottier  from  Cork  or  Kerry.  In  whatever  degree, 
then,  colomzation  is  really  necessary  for  Ireland,  it  must  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  English  interests  also ;  and,  if  the  necessary  relief 
be  not  afforded,  the  ultimate  loss  cannot  but  fall  most  heavily 
on  that  country  which  has  most  to  lose.  To  Ireland,  the  cost  of 
colonization  compared  with  that  of  chronic  pauperism  would 
obviously  be,  though  the  whole  of  it  were  impost  as  a  charge 
on  Irish  property,  like  buying  off  a  life  annuity  at  one  year’s 
purchase.  Colonization  is,  indeed,  no  panacea  for  her,  or  for 
any  other  country  ;  it  is,  however,  in  her  case  not  only  one  of  the 
healing  measures  which  she  requires,  but  that  one  wi^out  which 
all  others  must  truly  remain  inoperative.  We  have  already 
seen  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  sound  emigration,  no  improved 
system  of  agriculture  can  take  place,  whether  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  local  resources,  by  the  introduction  of  English 
capital,  or  by  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates. 

So  rooted,  however,  is  the  aversion  which  some  persons — a 
number  daily  diminishing — bear  to  colonization,  that  a  man 
might  at  first  infer  that  the  whole  world  had  long  since  been  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  that  the  plan  proposed  was  to  purchase  a  vast  tract 
* — perhaps  from  one  of  the  South  American  republics  —  and 
to  plant  there  a  section  of  oiur  people.  Some  such  course  may, 
indeed,  one  day  be  forced  upon  nations  less  fortunately  circum¬ 
stanced  than  England.  But  she  is  called  u{)on  only  to  avail  her¬ 
self  of  her  own  possessions,  and  of  her  tried  powers ;  and  to  do, 
in  her  corporate  capacity,  what  she  expects  each  proprietor  to  do 
in  his  narrower  sphere — to  develope  for  the  public  need  the  re¬ 
sources  of  that  boundless  estate,  which  is  hers  in  trust.  What  is 
it  that  those  who  deride  the  term  ‘systematic  emigration,’  (a  term 
tantamount  to  colonization)  really  object  to  ?  Do  they  object  to 
it  on  the  ground  that  system  in  such  matters  is  but  pedantry  ? 
We  should  like  them  then  to  show  what  affair  of  business  is 
carried  on  efficiently,  what  house  is  built,  what  ship  is  navigated, 
what  branch  of  trade  is  made  profitable,  except  through  system. 
Or  do  they  mean  that  the  State  at  least  should  do  nothing 
to  methodise  the  disjointed  efforts  of  individuals?  In  that 
case  they  will  have  to  show  that  the  State — that  is,  the  col¬ 
lective  nation  —  has  no  interest  in  the  matter.  What  would 
be  the  consequence,  if  wars  were  carried  on  upon  the  volun¬ 
tary  system,  and  military  evolutions  left  to  the  private  judg- 
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ment  of  the  soldiers,  the  general  merely  supplying  them  with 
details  of  information,  but  abstaining  from  all  officious  inter¬ 
ference  on  such  subjects  as  arms,  ammunition,  discipline,  and 
a  commissariat?  In  that  case  we  suspect  that  many  an  in¬ 
cident  would  occur  at  least  as  eccentric  as  the  one  with  which 
Aristophanes  amused  his  good-humoured  audience — that  of  a 
loquacious  Athenian  faring  forth  with  all  his  family  to  a  hostile 
camp,  resolved  to  contract  for  a  separate  peace  on  behalf  of 
himself,  his  wife,  his  maid-servant,  and  one  child.  Pauperism, 
meanwhile,  is  inexorable,  and  will  grant  neither  peace  nor 
further  truce.  And  Colonization  requires  the  aid  of  the  State, 
—  because  those  who  are  worst  off  in  their  own  country  can 
least  afford  the  cost  of  leaving  it;  because  .duly  to  assist  them 
implies  a  combination  not  only  of  all  the  classes  interested,  but 
of  agencies  at  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  world ;  and  because 
the  work,  if  undone,  will  compromise  the  prosperity,  certainly 
of  the  parent  country,  perhaps  also  of  the  colony ;  or,  if  ill  done, 
can  turn  out  to  be  nothing  to  the  parent  count^  but  a  scandal, 
and  to  the  colony  but  a  curse. 

Or  is  thejobjection  less  to  the  systematic  aid  of  the  State,  than 
to  Colonization  itself,  from  its  being  an  undertaking  not  likely 
‘  to  pay  ?  ’  Those  who  are  averse  to  it  on  such  grounds  in  the 
fece  of  all  experience,  and  in  spite  of  our  colonial  and  Ame¬ 
rican  trade,  would  maintmn  the  like  paradox,  although  Canada 
lay  as  near  to  our  shores  as  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  sea,  be  it 
remembered,  whether  broad  or  narrow,  is  no  longer  a  barrier  but 
a  high  road  ;  and  to  cross  it  is  far  easier  than  to  travel  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  states  of  America.  AYhy,  then,  should 
emigration  be  an  unprofitable  enterprise,  or  one  profitable  only 
if  undertaken  at  random  and  by  the  desultory  exertions  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ?  We  can  afford  to  spend  some  three  hundred  millions 
upon  railroads  not  expected  to  prove  extraordinarily  productive. 
Why,  then,  should  mere  distance  be  such  an  obstacle  that, 
although  to  embank  the  Wash  or  to  reclaim  the  bog  of  Allen 
be  thought  no  impossible  achievement,  it  should  yet  be  im¬ 
practicable  to  fell  the  woods  of  New  Brunswick,  and  to  cul¬ 
tivate  some  of  the  richest  tracts  in  the  world, — except  through 
the  unassisted  labours  of  isolated  individuals  ?  We  are  able  to 
spend  six  or  seven  millions  a  year  in  the  shape  of  a  poor-rate ; 
and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  about  as  much  more  in  private 
charity.  If,  to  this,  we  add  nearly  another  annual  million 
spent  on  our  criminal  and  convict  establishments,  the  sums 
which  we  actually  pay  for  pauperism,  and  for  that  crime  which 
pauperism,  more  than  all  other  causes,  engenders,  represent  no 
inconsiderable  yearly  revenue.  Were  we  to  add  to  these  sums  the 
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other,  and  perhaps  greater,  losses  indirectly  connected  with  over¬ 
population, — the  loss  resulting  from  idleness,  from  insecurity, 
irom  false  competition,  and  above  all  from  depraved  habits  and 
energies  sapped,  misapplied,  or  suppressed  for  want  of  a  field ; 
were  we  able  to  add  all  these  minus  quantities  together,  and  em¬ 
body  them  in  one  arithmetical  expression,  it  would  assuredly  ap¬ 
pear  that  tasks,  not  unworthy  of  State  interference,  still  remain 
among  us  unperformed ;  and  that  the  nation  is  already  subject 
to  exjKjnses  somewhat  less  reproductive  than  an  enterprise  which 
would  convert  her  paupers  into  customers. 

Colonization  involves  in  it  no  mysterious  difficulty,  though  it 
requires  much  individual,  and  some  concentrated,  energy;  unless 
indeed  it  can  be  shown  that  obstacles,  unknown  in  earlier  times, 
are  opposed  to  it  by  our  modern  improvements  in  agriculture, 
navigation,  and  trade.  But  for  Colonization  the  human  race, 
instead  of  replenishing  the  earth  and  subduing  it,  would,  at  this 
moment,  be  confined  to  a  few  tribes  cultivating  astronomy  and 
Semitic  recollections  by  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  *  that  great 
‘  liver  Euphrates.’  Considered  economically.  Colonization  means 
the  transference  of  labour  and  of  capital  to  those  fresh  regions  in 
which,  while  each  is  the  helpmate  not  the  rival  of  the  other,  both 
have  their  amplest  rewards.  In  an  old  country,  the  competition 
of  labourers  may  reduce  every  one  to  the  eondition  of  a  white 
slave,  without  the  usual  comforts  possessed  by  the  better  class 
of  slaves :  nay,  free  trade  itself  may  practically  amount  to  little 
more  than  free  trade  in  slave  labour.  In  a  new  country,  the 
more  the  labour  that  is  expended  the  larger  is  its  return,  to 
employer  and  employed.  In  an  old  country,  the  competition 
of  capitalists  so  reduces  gains,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
produces  the  ‘  tendency  of  profits  to  a  minimum,’  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  economists,  an  actual  destruction  of  capital, 
through  the  failure  of  such  speculations  as  low  profits  compel 
men  to  embark  in,  is  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  unclog  the  wheels  of  trade.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
nation  would  surely  not  be  unwise,  which  should  employ  some 
of  this  superfluous  capital  in  opening  out  inexhaustible  fields 
for  the  productive  employment  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  question  of 
common  sense.  Capital  and  a  virgin  soil  have  as  much  affinity 
with  each  other,  as  fire  has  with  tinder  or  appetite  with  food ; 
and,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  class  of  romance-writers  whose 
art,  from  the  time  of  old  Longus,  has  been  chiefly  shown  in 
keeping  up  a  per|)etual  mistification  between  lovers,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  things  mutually  correlative,  if  fairly  brought 
together,  will  be  able  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding. 

If  on  this  great  question  there  exist  any  just  cause  for 
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doubt,  that  doubt  is  not  whether  systematic  Colonization  be  a 
practicable  thing,  or  whether  England  j>os8esses  the  powers 
of  carrying  it  into  effect,  but  whether  she  will  exercise  her 
powers,  and  exercise  them  in  time.  No  one  questions  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  Providence  that  every  serviceable  part 
of  the  globe  should  be  the  dwelling-place  of  man :  and  as 
little  reason  is  there  for  believing  that  such  a  design  is  to  be 
accomplished  only  through  irruptions  of  horde  displacing  horde, 
or  the  random  efforts  of  refugees  flying  from  starvation. 
Among  other  grave,  reasonable,  and  heroic  works.  Coloniza¬ 
tion  is  reserved  especially  for  those  nations  which  have  ap¬ 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  transmitting  their  names  and  in¬ 
stitutions  entwined  with  the  future  hopes  of  man.  It  is  through 
the  noblest  nations  that  nature  extends  the  race ;  as  it  is  for  the 
most  part  through  the  soundest  individual  constitutions  that 
she  perpetuates  it.  The  wealth  of  England  alone  could  never 
have  summoned  her  to  so  high  an  oflBce.  The  hardihood,  the 
enterprise,  and  the  perseverance  whieh  have  imparted  to  her 
that  wealth,  and  many  a  better  gift, — it  is  these  things  that  lay 
upon  her  the  duty  of  devoting  eaeh  of  her  talents  to  its  most 
exalted  office.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  to  England  has  been 
committed  the  sway  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets, 
at  that  precise  period  at  whieh  scientific  discoveries  have  won 
their  latest  triumphs  over  space  and  time;  and  at  Avhich  the 
pressure  of  population  creates  an  uneasiness  at  home,  perilous 
at  all  times,  but  most  perilous  when  popular  influences  and 
public  opinion  have  acquired  the  ascendency  they  now  possess. 
>Vhat  hardship  is  it,  if  that  strong  Anglo-Saxon  race  which 
has  vanquish^  the  asperities  of  the  severest  elimates,  and 
breasted  a  kindly  or  adverse  fortune  on  the  remotest  shores,  be 
called  upon  at  once  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  its  peaceful  victo¬ 
ries,  and  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  its  past  trials  ?  In  England 
the  largest  experience  is  now  united  with  the  largest  powers 
and  the  largest  empire.  Every  past  error  is  a  lesson  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  worth ;  and  every  effort  to  realise  a  more  seientific  method 
of  Colonization  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  It 
is  by  suecessive  trials  only  that  great  lessons  are  perfeetly 
learned.  ‘  Ride  on,’  says  the  Psalmist,  ‘  and  thy  right  hand  shall 
*  teaeh  thee.’  It  is  a  noble  work  to  plant  the  foot  of  England 
and  extend  her  seeptre  by  the  banks  of  streams  unnamed,  and  over 
regions  yet  unknown, — and  to  eonquer,  not  by  the  tyrannous 
subjugation  of  inferior  raees,  but  by  the  victories  of  mind  over 
brute  matter  and  blind  mechanic  obstacles.  A  yet  nobler  work 
it  is  to  diffuse  over  a  new  ereated  world  the  laws  of  Alfre'd,  the 
language  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  Christian  religion,  the  last 
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great  heritage  of  man.  But  the  most  elevated  duties  are  the 
most  exacting;  and  nations  which  prove  not  equal  to  their 
highest  privileges,  strive  in  vain  to  keep  their  humblest  fran¬ 
chises.  ‘  Confugiendum  est  ad  Imperium  1  ’  The  consummation 
of  our  Colonial  Empire  is  necessary  for  our  domestic  peace. 


Art.  II, —  1.  Observations  on  the  Necessity  of  adopting  Legist 
lative  Measures  to  diminish  the  Recurrence  of  Fatal  Accidents 
in  Collieries,  and  to  prolong  the  Duration  of  the  Coal  Mines  of 
the  Kingdom.  By  AV.  Chapman,  Civil  Engineer.  1815. 

2.  The  National  Importance  of  preserving  Mining  Records.  By 
T.  SopwiTH,  F.  G.  S.  1844. 

3.  A  Bill  for  establishing  District  Registers  of  all  Mines  and 
Mining  Operations  in  England  and  Wales.  Printed  by  Order 
of  the  House  of  Conunons,  Aug.  1844. 

^  BEAT  Britain  is  indebted  to  its  Mines  for  its  colonization 
in  the  mists  of  time, — for  much  of  its  present  import¬ 
ance, —  and,  according  to  Bochart  and  others,  even  for  its 
very  name.  Its  whole  history  indeed  is  associated  with  these 
subterranean  treasures.  The  most  ancient  nations  of  the  East 
resorted  to  it  for  tin  and  copper.  Julius  Caesar,  like  the  Spanish 
conquerors  of  the  West,  was  attracted  to  its  shores  chiefly 
by  rumours  of  its  mineral  wealth :  And  Pliny,  and  even  the 
severer  Tacitus,  invested  Britain  with  the  splendours  of  an  El 
Dorado.  These  golden  visions,  to  be  sure,  were  not  realised. 
But  the  Romans  worked  extensively  its  mines  of  lead,  and 
extracted  silver  from  the  produce.  It  was  reserved  for  much 
later  times  to  discover  that  the  stratification  of  Britain  was  of 
almost  unequalled  variety,  and  that  it  contained,  to  an  extent 
never  dreamed  of,  the  most  abundant  supplies  of  coal  and  iron. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  North  originated  in,  and  was 
long  satisfied  with,  the  power  derived  from  the  uncertain  streams 
issuing  from  its  mountains.  But  the  Steam  Engine  at  last 
opened  out  visions  of  national  wealth  more  gorgeous  than 
the  mines  of  Peru.  It  not  only  enabled  the  deeper  metallic 
and  other  mines  to  be  worked,  and  thus  added  new  realms 
of  happy  conquest  to  the  nation,  but  it  formed  in  itself  a 
matchless  power  for  all  the  industrial  arts  of  life.  All  that  this 
many-handed  and  munificent  giant  demanded  for  its  unceasing 
labours,  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  its  peculiar  food:  and  for¬ 
tunately  for  Britain,  this  food  was  found  within  her  shores  in  a 
profusion  and  of  an  excellence  unparalleled  in  Europe. 

The  present  importance  of  British  mining  will  appear  by  the 
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following  brief  statement:  — 193,000  persons  are  actually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mines,  and  142,000  more  in  the  strictly  metallic 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  entire  population  depending  on 
mining  was,  in  1801,  394,212,  in  1841,  799,918 :  and  now  pro¬ 
bably  little  short  of  a  million.  The  annual  profit  rated  to  the 
Income  Tax  wasj  in  1801,  2,000,000/.,  in  1841,  3,600,000/*; 
and  now  certainly  above  4,000,000/.  The  yearly  produce  of 
copper  is  about  15,000  tons,  of  lead,  50,000  tons,  and  of  tin, 
5000  tons.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  enormous  produce  of 
iron.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  ‘  Progress  of  the  Nation,’  states  it  at 
1,250,000  tons ;  and  in  1846  we  find  it  estimated  at  2,200,000. 
With  respect  to  coal,  it  was  calculated  that,  in  1835,  the  pro¬ 
duce  was  24,000,000  tons :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
has  since  prodigiously  increased  ;  in  consequence,  particularly, 
of  the  vast  enlargement  of  our  iron  manufactures.  Mr.  Taylor, 
as  stated  in  our  last  October  Number,  estimated,  it  in  1846,  at 
no  less  than  34,754,750. 

The  total  annual  produce  of  British  mines  was  valued  long 
ago  at  25,000,000/.  f :  and  it  is  now  some  years  since  an  eminent 
foreign  writer  calculated  that  the  subterraneous  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  (including,  we  should  suppose,  lime,  marl,  stone,  brick- 
clay,  and  every  other  terrene  substance)  was  scarcely  less  than 
that  which  was  yielded  by  its  surface  1  and  we  remember  that 
at  the  time  one  of  our  first  native  authorities  upon  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  observed,  that  the  data  upon  which  this  calculation  had 
proceeded  were  correct,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them. 

These  vast  operations  are  highly  gratifying,  no  doubt,  to  our 
national  feelings.  But  their  very  magnitude  tends  to  create 
apprehension  for  their  duration.  It  may  be  true  that  in  metallic 
mining  there  are  still  great  unexplored  fields  ;  and  that  the  iron 
regions,  in  particular,  are  hardly  yet  fully  known.  But  the 
experience  of  late  years  has  amply  shown  that  the  duration 
formerly  assigned  for  that  most  important  of  all  our  national 
minerals — coal,  must  now  be  much  bridged,  by  its  prodigiously 
increased  consiunption.  Into  this  question,  which  has  been 

*  Spackman’s  Analysis  of  the  Occupations  of  the  People. 

■I  In  1837  M.  Verlet  formed  the  following  comparative  table  of 
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much  discussed  since  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  1829,  we 
cannot  now  enter.  But  the  quantity  of  available  coal  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  much  exaggerated ;  and  the  yearly  demand  for  it  is 
still  more  certainly  increasing  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  by 
those  who,  not  long  ago,  assigned  so  many  ages  for  its  endurance. 
Already  some  of  the  best  seams  of  coal  are  becoming  extinct.  In 
the  region  of  the  Tyne,  this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  brief 
space  of  seventy  years ;  and  ere  long  it  must  also  occur  in  the  fine 
^tricts  of  the  Wear  and  the  Tees:  and  though  it  is  calculated 
that  there  are  still  not  less  than  12,000  square  miles  of  good 
workable  coal  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  examined  the  question 
with  great  care, —  that  *  we  may  anticipate  a  period  not  very  remote 

*  when  all  the  English  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  will  be  ex- 

*  hausted,’ — is  now  much  nearer  completion  than  he  himself  could 
see,  in  a  day  of  far  less  activity  and  enterprise.*  But,  indepen- 

*  We  have  a  confident  hope,  however,  —  or  rather  a  firm  belief — 
that,  long  before  our  coal-fields  are  thus  really  exhausted,  discoveries 
will  be  made,  both  of  new  Motive  powers  and  new  sources  oj 
Heat  or  Caloric,  which  will  make  all  future  generations  indepen¬ 
dent  of  these  clumsy  and  dingy  resources.  Motive  power,  we  think, 
will  probably  be  supplied,  either  directly  by  such  omnipresent  and 
inexhaustible  elements  as  Electricity  and  Galvanism,  or  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  some  gas,  far  more  elastic  than  steam,  and  capable  of  being 
called  into  action,  and  again  condensed,  by  slight  mechanical  im¬ 
pulses,  or  by  changes  of  temperature  incalculably  less  than  are  now 
necessary  for  the  management  of  that  comparatively  intractable  sub¬ 
stance.  But,  even  if  we  should  still  require  to  use  steam,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  means  will  be  devised  for  its  generation, — or  rather  for  the 
production  or  evolution  of  Heat,  fur  that  and  all  other  purposes,  — far 
less  operose,  indirect  and  precarious,  than  the  combustion  of  coal. 
This  may  probably  be  effected,  without  any  process  of  combustion  at 
all,  either  by  the  great  agents  of  galvanism  or  electricity  already 
referred  to ;  or  by  the  friction,  hammering,  or  rolling,  of  solid  and 
practically  indestructible  bodies  ;  or  by  the  forcible  compression  of 
common  air,  or  of  other  elastic  fluids ;  or  by  the  chemical  combination 
of  different  substances ;  while,  if  combustion  must  still  be  resorted  to, 
might  it  not  be  constantly  maintained  without  the  tremendous  expense 
ofthe  working  and  transportation  of  fuel,  by  merely  contriving  a  method 
of  burning  the  inexhaustible,  omnipresent,  and  eternally  reproduced 
element  of  hydrogen,  as  it  exists  in  the  great  ocean,  and  in  all  our 
lakes,  rivers,  fountains,  and  tanks  and  tubs  of  rain  water,  with  the 
equally  omnipresent,  inexhaustible,  and  constantly  reproduced  oxygen 
of  the  circumambient  atmosphere  ? 

These,  we  are  aware,  may  now  strike  many  ( perhaps  most)  people 
as  mere  Utopian  or  Laputan  fancies:  And  undoubtedly  they  are,  as 
yet,  but  vague  and  general  suggestions.  But  when  we  consider  how 
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dently  of  the  question  of  exhaustion,  there  are  abundant  reasons, 
as  will  presently  appear,  for  drawing  the  serious  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  present  condition  of  the  British  mines. 

Of  all  the  regulations  relating  to  mining,  the  most  obvious 
certainly  seems  to  be  that  of  preserving  a  precise  Record  of  the 
discoveries  and  operations  actually  effected.  If  the  minerals  of 
Britain  were  gathered  from  the  visible  surface,  like  the  diamonds 
of  Brazil  or  the  gold  of  California,  or  were  quarried,  like  free¬ 
stone,  from  the  open  rock,  such  a  provision  might  be  unnecessary. 
But  in  vast  works,  carried  on  at  immense  depths,  never  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  light  of  day,  where  each  field  of  labour  is  liable  to 
many  fluctuating  periods  of  decay,  and  desertion,  and  active  pro¬ 
secution  —  to  unseen  encroachments  of  dangerous  elements,  and 
treacherous  neighbours  —  such  an  omission  in  such  vast  and 
vital  concerns,  and  in  such  an  age,  may  well  create  surprise. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  is  no  British  mine,  be  it 
deep  or  shallow,  of  which  the  operations  are  so  recorded  as  to 
be  certainly  and  safely  depended  upon,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
future  adventurer,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

There  are  some  reasons  and  some  apologies  no  doubt  for  this 
neglect.  In  many  continental  countries  there  is  a  very  rigid 
system  of  registration.*  But,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  mines 

much  wilder  and  more  audacious  (as  less  warranted  by  any  analogous 
experience)  similar  anticipations  of  Electric  Telegraphs,  Photographic 
painting,  or  Railway  locomotives  must  have  appeared  but  fifty  years 
ago,  we  really  cannot  consent  to  put  them  into  such  a  category  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  confess  to  a  certain  feeling,  both  of  pride  and  of  con¬ 
fidence,  in  thus  recording  what  we  cannot  but  consider  as  a  truly  Pro¬ 
phetic,  though  it  may  be  but  a  dim  and  somewhat  indistinct,  vision  of 
a  good  and  a  glory  to  come. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  our  escape  from  the  evils  we 
anticipate,  that  all  these  discoveries  should  be  made  before  our  own 
paltry  twelve  thousand  square  miles  of  coal  are  actually  dug  out  and 
consumed  ;  since  we  know  that,  independent  of  other  sources,  there 
are,  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  alone,  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  square  miles  of  the  same 
precious  mineral!  for  the  exploitation  and  easy  transport  of  which — 
to  our  shores  and  to  all  the  shores  of  the  world, — we  doubt  not  that 
vast  and  yet  unimagined  facilities  will  be  found,  befoi'e  we  suffer  much 
from  the  failure  of  our  home  resources. 

•  In  Prussia  the  mining  companies  are  compelled,  by  the  terms  of 
their  grant,  to  provide  two  copies  of  exact  plans ;  one  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Government,  in  the  archives  of  the 
Court  of  Mines.  These  plans  are  most  carefully  prepared  by  sworn 
surveyors,  upon  a  scale  of  Tgjgth  of  the  actual  dimensions,  and  are 
brought  up  to  the  actual  state  of  the  works,  once  or  even  twice  in 
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of  those  countries  belong  to  the  State ;  which  works  them 
either  by  means  of  a  distinct  official  department,  or  of  pro¬ 
prietors  whose  interests  are  precisely  defined.  A  system  of 
records  has  thus  been  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
protection  as  well  of  the  State  as  of  the  different  claimants  under 
it,  and  for  the  prevention  of  disputes.  But  by  the  law  of 
England,  all  its  mines,  except  those  which  in  fact  do  not  exist  — 
those  of  gold  and  silver  —  belong  to  manorial  or  other  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  soil.  The  State  has  consequently  been  excluded  from 
superintendence  ;  and  the  unfettered  management  of  all  mining 
property  has  devolved  upon  a  very  large  and  unconnected  body  of 
private  owners.  In  the  early  times  of  mining,  when  the  veins 
were  all  worked  near  the  surface,  and  on  the  small  scale  still 
apparent  in  the  existing  local  customs  of  Derbyshire  and  Cornwall, 
no  great  national  necessity  called  for  direct  control.  But  in  the 
gigantic  and  deep  works  of  the  last  half  century,  and  in  the  recent 
enormous  extension  of  all  mining  operations,  it  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  want  of  a  national  system  required  to  be  remedied 
by  private  arrangements.  Many  enlightened  proprietors  have 


every  year.  In  all  important  cases  a  third  record  is  kept  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  mining  courts.  In  metallic  mines  the  plans  consist  of  ground 
plans,  separate  for  each  vein  ;  two  horizontal  sections,  to  show  the 
relative  position  of  the  bearing  lines  of  tlie  veins  at  different  depths  ; 
and  three  vertical  sections  for  the  shafts  and  levels.  The  latter  sec¬ 
tions  are  often  larger  than  ^^^^th, — when  it  is  wished  to  represent 
great  disturbances.  In  each  coal-field  there  is  a  general  map,  with 
proper  references  to  each  seam,  of  which  there  is  also  a  separate  map. 
There  is  also  a  plan  of  the  surface,  on  a  scale  of  -^^Ti^th,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  works  below.  In  the  general  maps  there  is  recorded 
various  information  with  respect  to  outcrops  and  denudations.  Besides 
all  this,  there  is  a  distinct  monthly  or  quarterly  register  of  mining 
events,  preserved  in  the  central  and  provincial  courts.  ‘  These  form,’ 
says  the  present  highly  intelligent  director,  Herr  von  Decken,  ‘  a 
‘  continuous  history  of  each  mine ;  and  by  them  and  the  plans  can 
‘  be  made  out  every  circumstance  which  may  be  of  importance  in 

*  future  times.  Of  the  accidents  which  occur  in  the  mines  by  inflam- 
‘  mable  gas,  or  by  the  irruption  of  water,  or  in  any  other  way,  there 
‘  are  also  kept  separate  records, — in  which  the  state  of  the  mines,  and 

*  the  causes  of  the  accidents,  are  mentioned  in  the  minutest  detail  ' 

In  Austria  there  is  a  similar  system  ;  combined  with  a  most  admi¬ 
rable  course  of  mining  instruction  for  those  destined  to  that  employ¬ 
ment.  In  Belgium  there  are  maps,  made  under  the  direction  of 
Government ;  which  describe  the  position  and  extent  of  every  coal, 
iron,  and  other  mine  in  the  country.  The  most  minute  information 
of  the  state  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  accidents,  are  thus  communicated 
and  preserved. 
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accordingly  Bought  to  procure  proper  plans  of  their  mines,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  those  used  for  carrying  on  the  daily  operations. 
Lords  of  extensive  manors  have  in  some  instances  insisted,  in 
their  leases,  that  the  lessees  should  from  time  to  time  deliver  in 
accurate  plans,  to  be  registered  among  the  muniments  of  the 
manor.  If  such  a  system  could  be  made  universal  in  mining 
districts,  and  were  well  conducted,  it  would  leave  little  to  be 
desired ;  and  would  indeed  be,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  form  of 
registration  —  since  such  registers  would  be  easily  accessible, 
both  for  periodical  additions,  and  corrections,  and  also  for  constant 
inspection.  But  very  few  proprietors  have  adopted  any  part  of 
so  obvious  and  so  advantageous  a  system ;  and  fewer  still  a 
system  which  is  at  all  adequate  for  its  pur{x>ses.  The  plans 
and  sections  are  mostly  very  meagre ;  are  badly  executed,  and 
founded  upon  surveys  either  wholly  incorrect  or  on  which  no 
dependence  can  be  placed.  The  most  inveterate  inertness  and 
the  most  incredible  want  of  foresight  and  common  prudence, 
mingled  with  foolish  and  unhappy  prejudices,  too  often  prevent 
any  such  scheme  being  thought  of,  much  less  matured.  The 
proprietors  of  extensive  mining  fields  and  their  agents  are  too 
often  contented  to  pursue  the  beaten  track,  and  are  insensible  to 
the  fact  that  a  more  enlightened  system  would  at  once  secure 
a  better  profit,  and  conduce  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
mines.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sufficient  motive  for 
exertion  in  a  body  of  lessees  who  are  constantly  changing ; 
and  who  at  best  have  but  a  limited  interest  in  their  mines. 
In  those  numerous  mines  which  are  carried  on  upon  the  most 
grudging  scale  of  outlay,  and  upon  no  other  principle  than 
that  of  extracting  the  lai^est  immediate  profit  without  regard  to 
future  prospects,  the  plans  are  either  worse  than  useless,  or^  they 
do  not  exist  at  all. 

In  our  coal  and  iron  mines  a  system  of  manorial  registration 
could  never  become  general.  Coal-fields  do  not  usually  lie  in  this 
country  under  great  mountain  wastes,  where  the  entire  surface  is 
owned  by  some  ancient  house,  or  some  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
feudal  domain.  They  lie,  for  the  most  part,  under  rich  plains 
and  valleys,  the  surface  of  which  is  divided  among  numerous 
proprietors,  who,  in  most  instances,  have  corresponding  rights 
over  the  minerals  below.  The  consequence  is,  therefore,  a  great 
—  often  a  very  minute  —  subdivision  of  mineral  territories.  In 
such  Cases  there  can  never  be  a  system  of  records  founded  upon 
the  rights  of  proprietorship.  Even  in  the  few  cases  which  might 
appear  eminently  favourable  for  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan, 
no  anxiety  on  this  subject  has  yet  been  exhibited.  ‘  For  instance, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
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who  are  possessed  of  very  extensive  mineral  tracts  of  coal,  iron, 
and  lead,  preserve  in  their  archives  no  documents  which  may 
show  to  future  ages  the  extent  to  which  the  inheritance  of  the 
Church  may  been  have  unjustly  despoiled. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  very  subdivision  would 
in  itself  have  lent  a  great  impulse  to  the  formation  of  proper 
records.  The  actual  or  the  anticipated  interference  of  the  works 
of  one  proprietor  with  those  of  another,  are  events  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence  :  and  in  an  old  mining  country  parties  are  driven  to  measures 
of  caution  by  daily  and  urgent  necessity.  But  in  more  recent 
mines,  the  greatest  possible  negligence  prevails.  The  works  are 
consequently  carried  on,  not  only  without  regard  to  future  con¬ 
sequences  to  other  proprietors,  but  in  the  most  wasteful  and 
reckless  manner,  as  regards  the  present  owners  themselves.  In 
many  concerns,  particularly  in  the  Midland  Counties,  it  is 
notorious  that  no  plans  at  all  are  ever  prepared.  What  wonder 
then  if  there  are,  in  all  such  cases,  improvident  and  premature 
exhaustion,  future  embarrassments,  numerous  and  fatal  accidents, 
and  the  wilful  sacrifice  of  immense  national  resources ! 

In  the  well-known  coal-fields  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
there  is  certainly  no  such  negligence  as  this;  yet  it  cannot 
be  said  that  even  the  best  records  of  that  district  disclose  all  the 
information  which  might  be  expected  with  reference  to  so  import¬ 
ant  a  subject.  But  if  these  records  were  ever  so  perfect,  there 
are  no  existing  means  by  which  they  can  be  preserved,  and  made 
practically  useful  either  to  the  present  or  any  future  generation. 
They  may  indeed  be  carefully  consulted  during  the  existence  of 
a  partnership,  or  the  continuance  of  an  adventure.  The  time, 
however,  comes  when  the  adventure  is  terminated,  either  by 
the  exhaustion  of  the  principal  coal  seam,  or  by  some  premature 
abandonment.  The  plans  and  sections  belong  of  course  to  the 
late  owners,  who  are  either  dispersed,  and  their  papers  with  them, 
or  cease  to  take  any  interest  in  the  records  of  past  failures  or 
exhaustions.  The  lessors  of  the  minerals  again,  whose  leases  con¬ 
tain  in  general  no  stipulation  of  that  nature,  cannot  demand  the 
deposit  with  them  of  correct  plans,  or  may  never  contemplate 
the  commencement  of  a  gigantic  enterprise  which  might  be 
required  for  further  and  future  prosecution  of  the  works, — or  are 
too  short-sighted  to  perceive  that  the  day  may  sooner  or  later 
arrive,  when  the  records  of  their  mines  would  be  more  precious 
than  their  weight  in  gold.  And  even  if  copies  of  any  of  them 
should  chance  to  be  preserved  by  any  of  these  lessors  or  lessees, 
their  continaed  preservation  cannot  at  all  be  depended  on  for 
any  length  of  time.  Men  will  not  interest  themselves  in  the 
care  of  documents  to  which  they  have  ceased  to  attach  import- 
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ance.  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  men  who,  in  the  midst 
of  this  general  neglect,  take  a  just  interest  in  these  documents, 
—  the  agents  who  have  been  employed  in  the  winning  or  work¬ 
ing  of  the  mine.  By  these  gentlemen  they  are  indeed  generally 
preserved ;  both  from  a  natural  desire  to  retain  the  records  of 
proceedings  in  which  they  have  been  personally  occupied,  and  also 
from  a  just  feeling  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  contents 
tends  to  enlarge  their  professional  experience  and  authority  in 
the  district, — and  may  at  some  period  confer  the  most  direct 
and  beneficial  assistance  in  the  scene  of  former  labours.  By  many 
such  persons,  accorfingly,  these  records  are  often  preserved  with 
scrupulous  care;  and  indeed  sometimes  with  so  jealous  a  caution 
as  to  render  them  of  little  practical  service.  But  even  in  such 
cases  there  is  no  security  for  their  permanent  preservation.  They 
are  always  liable  to  destruction,  by  the  hands  of  the  possessor 
himself, — by  his  caprice  or  his  neglect,  or  much  more  frequently, 
from  some  interest  he  has,  or  fancies  he  has,  in  their  entire 
suppression.  He  may,  for  various  reasons,  both  proper  and  im- 
proj>er,  wish  that  these  records  should  die  with  himself.  If, 
however,  they  are  destined  to  survive,  they  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  take  no  interest  in  them;  of  executors 
who  forget  their  existence,  wealthy  heirs  who  may  throw  them 
into  the  fire  as  useless  reminiscences  of  dreary  labours,  or  too 
thrifty  housekeepers.  It  is  well  known  to  those  conversant 
with  the  subject,  how  many  of  these  invaluable  documents  are 
now  silently  subject  to  a  lingering  decay,  or  to  rapid  destruction, 
— that  the  plans  of  sixty  years  ago,  in  short,  are  for  the  most 
part  already  irrecoverably  lost,  —  that  every  passing  year  must 
add  to  this  irreparable  ruin,  and  that  the  day  will  infallibly  come 
when  their  loss  will  be  made  memorable  by  most  deplorable 
disasters. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  present  condition  of 
mining  records. 

The  most  calamitous  result  is  that  which  involves  the  loss  of 
human  life.  That  accidents  fatal  to  limb  and  life  must  ever 
occur  in  mining,  is  certain.  They  are  incident  to  a  pursuit 
carried  on  amidst  dangers,  darkness,  and  difficulties.  They  are 
also  too  frequently  incurred  by  the  hardihood  or  the  gross  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  operatives  themselves.  But  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  many  of  those  astounding  catastrophes,  which  from  time  to 
time  overwhelm  a  country  village  with  the  deepest  distress, 
fill  a  whole  district  with  gloom,  and  even  excite  for  a  brief 
hour  the  wonder  and  sympathies  of  the  nation,  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  adoption  of  proper  precautions.  In  this  point  of 
view,  a  most  stupendous  responsibility  rests  upon  the  several 
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parties,  on  whom  the  management  of  mines  liable  to  accident  in 
any  degree  depends. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  such  accidents  is  water.  In 
those  metalliferous  mines  which  are  found  in  veins  they  are  less 
frequent,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  even  mines  of  this  description 
are  worked  occasionally  under  the  sea,  and  under  the  beds  ot 
rivers.  A  copper  mine  in  Cornwall  was  long  worked  by  a  shaft 
sunk  in  the  very  bed  of  the  ocean ;  and  a  valuable  copper  mine 
in  North  Wales  is  said  to  have  been  recently  destroyed  by  the 
irruption  of  sea-water.  But  it  is  in  the  stratified  mines  of  coal 
that  this  danger  is  most  imminent :  for  in  these  the  horizontal 
beds  are  of  small  elevation,  and  the  works  are  usually  surrounded 
by  those  of  competitors.  All  the  strata  have  a  natural  dip  or 
inclination;  and  there  are  in  almost  every  coal-field  distinct 
beds  of  coal,  separated  at  intervals  from  each  other  by  inter¬ 
vening  strata,  and  many  of  which  either  have  been  worked  or 
are  in  course  of  working.  It  consequently  hapjiens  that  in  a 
district  generally  worked,  the  works  of  an  owner  in  the  same 
stratum,  down  the  line  of  inclination,  would  be,  in  the  absence  of 
proper  precautions,  constantly  liable  to  be  flooded,  or  drowned 
as  it  is  termed,  by  any  water  which,  by  accident  or  design,  might 
be  left  in  the  works  above  him.  The  mines  are  usually  worked 
to  the  rise,  that  is,  up  the  line  of  inclination :  and  thus  the  whole 
of  the  mines,  which  may  belong  to  many  distinct  owners,  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  interference.  It  is  the  commonest  of  all 
occurrences  for  mines  to  be  thus  placed.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  avoid  so  tremendous  a  catastrophe,  the  utmost  caution  of  the 
mine  agent  is  habitually  exercised.  His  vigilance  on  this  point 
must  never  sleep.  In  all  well  regulated  mines  so  situated,  a 
large  and  suflScient  portion  of  the  coal  itself  is  left  unworked, 
for  a  protection :  or  the  most  massive  and  enduring  artificial 
barriers  are,  in  isolated  breaches,  inteiqwsed  to  prevent  all  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  hostile  fluid.  In  this  manner,  and  by  means 
of  correct  plans  and  descriptions  of  the  works,  the  danger  may 
be  effectively  prevented.  But  if  these  records  are  not  correct, 
and  if  the  works  of  those  above  are  inadvertently  or  improperly 
extended  into  the  mineral  which  has  been  left  for  a  barrier,  or  if 
the  barrier  left  is  in  any  way  insufficient,  in  all  these  cases  the 
most  fatal  consequences  may  immediately  ensue.  Now  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  the  most  inadequate  barriers  are  frequently  thus  left. 
Those  owners  who  first  arrive  at  any  boundary,  whether  work¬ 
ing  to  the  dip  or  the  rise,  seldom  think  of  such  a  precaution. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  If  the  coal  is 
very  valuable,  as  in  the  main  seams,  they  are  only  anxious  to 
extract  as  much  as  is  possible,  with  far  too  little  regard  to  con- 
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sequences.  In  many  of  the  old  districts  there  are,  in  fact,  no 
barriei‘3  at  all.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  barrier  on  either 
side  of  the  river  Tyne  which  can  be  at  all  depended  upon.  No 
attention  is  there  paid  to  barriers,  and  no  dependenee  is  in  fact 
placed  upon  them.  There  are  at  least  ten  working  collieries  in 
the  vicinity  just  alluded  to,  all  worked  in  the  same  seam,  and 
through  which  the  water  may  fall  in  succession,  for  many  miles 
from  Gateshead  Fell.  In  such  cases,  it  is  in  the  option  of  the 
owners  below,  either  to  allow  their  mines  to  be  flooded  at  the 
risk  of  abandonment,  or  to  enter  into  a  joint,  and  often  ex¬ 
pensive,  contribution  for  the  proper  drainage  of  the  water 
above  them  all.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  and  as  long  as  it 
endures,  al^  may  be  safe.  But  the  case  is  very  different  where 
such  contracts  have  come  to  an  end,  or  never  existed.  As  long 
as  the  mine  above  is  worked,  and  the  water  is  properly  drained 
from  it,  the  damage  is  averted.  But  the  mine  is  in  process  of 
time  abandoned,  and  its  records  perish.  The  water  ceases  to  be 
drained,  and  accumulates  in  one  vast  basin,  extending  in  its  area 
for  many  acres,  and  filling  up  the  whole  extent  of  ex<»vation8. 
The  growing  pressure  of  such  a  body  of  water  upon  the  beds  or 
barriers  below  becomes  enormous ;  and  then  the  water,  testing 
every  weak  point  of  the  body  opposed  to  its  escape,  at  length, 
in  some  unexj)ected  moment  of  supposed  security,  invades,  with 
resistless  fury  the  n^ons  left  exposed  to  its  violence.  All  the 
works  below  are  completely  filled ;  and  the  mines  are  for  a  time, 
it  may  be  tor  ever,  surrendered  to  the  destructive  element. 

In  the  vicinity  of  old  wastes,  or  ancient  workings,  this  danger 
is  most  formidable,  because  it  can  be  least  obviat^.  Ruin  may 
lurk  in  any  corner.  The  next  stroke  of  the  pickaxe  in  the  new 
workings  may  bring  down  utter  devastation.  These  wastes,  of 
course,  daily  increase.  Thousands  of  pounds  would  be  freely 
given  at  this  moment,  by  many  owners,  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  old  works,  of  which  there  is  no  plan  on  record :  and  which 
no  memory  can  now  recall.  In  1815  the  celebrated  accident 
at  Heaton,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  occurred,  in  which  ninety 
lives  were  lost.  The  water  flowed  from  two  adjoining  old 
collieries;  which  had  been  abandoned  seventy  years  before. 
There  were  no  plans.  It  was  known,  however,  generally  that 
old  works  were  at  hand  ;  and  proper  precautions  were  thought 
to  have  been  adopted.  The  exploring  drifts  were  subjected  to 
the  process  of  boring  for  several  years.  A  barrier  of  six  feet 
withstood  a  pressure  of  thirty  fathoms  of  water.  But  an  irrup¬ 
tion  was  aided  at  last  by  a  naiural  fissure  of  the  rock ;  and  the 
catastrophe  followed  before  any  adequate  protection  could  be 
interposed.  And  this  is  no  isolated  instance.  A  hundred  similar 
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accidents  might  be  enumerated.  At  Wigan  the  river  Douglas 
rushed  into  the  works.  At  Workington  the  Irish  Channel  was 
the  agent.  Not  long  ago  a  tremendous  calamity  of  the  same 
nature,  after  an  outlay  of  100,000i.,  totally  ruined  the  Baghillt 
coal  mines  in  Wales.  The  water  came  from  old  adjoining  mines 
which  had  been  abandoned.  Many  of  these  accidents  are  also 
attended  with  expensive  litigation.  In  the  districts  where  no 
plans  or  records  are  kept,  such'  occurrences  must,  of  course,  be 
most  common:  And  that  they  are  very  common,  is  apfjarent 
from  the  cases  which  are  almost  weekly  reported  in  the  ordinary 
journals. 

These  accidents  are  often  attended  with  a  great  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  But  there  are  other  results  which,  although  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  loss  of  life,  are  yet  more  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  mining.  There  is  always  an  immense  sacrifice  of 
property  and  capital  The  whole  mine  is  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  perishable  articles  are  all  destroyed :  and  those  of  a  more 
enduring  nature  are  greatly  injured.  The  mine  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  dangerous  in  various  ways ;  as  by  the  destruction  of  its 
supporting  timbers,  or  the  damage  done  to  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent  barriers.  All  these  injuries  demand  fresh  outlays  of  capital. 
Again,  it  may  be  a  most  difficult  and  costly  task  to  recover 
the  mine  by  freeing  it  from  water ;  And  in  many  instances  the 
attempt  has  to  be  given  up  as  hopeless :  as  in  the  disgraceful 
disasters  of  Workington  and  Landshipping  in  Pembroke.  Mrs. 
Partington  would  have  been  as  well  employed  in  mopping  out 
the  German  Ocean — or  the  dogs  of  JEsop  in  lapping  up  the 
river  to  get  at  the  meat.  In  more  ordinary  cases  it  becomes 
a  question  of  serious  consideration  for  owners,  who,  as  now 
too  frequently  happens,  are  making  small  profits,  or  whose  in¬ 
terest  may  be  about  to  expire,  whether  they  would  be  justified 
in  incurring  any  great  expenditure  for  such  a  purpose  at  all. 

‘  Quod  si  tantus  amor  menti,  si  tanta  cupido  est. 

Bis  Stygios  innarc  lacus,  bis  nigra  videre 
Tartara ;  et  insano  jurat  indulgere  labori, 

Accipe  quae  peragenda  prius.’ 

The  cost  may  be  enormous :  in  one  case,  rve  know  that  it  was 
50,000/.  It  is  often  equal  to  the  expense  of  a  new  winning ; 
and,  in  fact,  such  a  course  is  often  preferred.  If  the  mine  is 
abandoned,  the  owners  of  course  conclude  an  unlucky  adventure, 
— though  they  may  still  be  liable  for  many  years  to  the  payment 
of  a  large  certain  rent  to  the  lessors.  There  is  a  loss  to  the 
nation,  perhaps  for  ever,  of  immense  masses  of  coal.  It  may  in¬ 
deed  be  afterwards  reserved  for  adventurers  of  bolder  hearts  and 
prouder  purses  to  incur  the  cost  and  reopen  the  workings :  But 
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these,  in  their  turn,  may  perhaps  find  that,  for  want  of  proper 
records  of  the  past,  their  labours  are  rewarded,  like  the  career  of 
many  conquerors,  with  much  success,  but  with  little  fruit.  They 
are  too  likely  to  resemble  the  hero  whose  father  was  ruined  by 
gaining  a  Chancery  suit.  If,  however,  the  mine  is  ultimately 
freed  from  water  by  the  requisite  outlay,  there  are  still  the  incon¬ 
veniences  and  discouragements  of  a  great  interruption  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  owners  fail  in  the  performance  of  their  contracts,  and 
consequently  lose  a  portion  of  their  customers ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  whole  mining  property  will  have  been  depreciated  in  the 
market,  by  reasonable  or  unreasonable  suspicions  of  its  continued 
liability  to  such  serious  accidents.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it 
must  often  happen,  as  a  crowning  evil,  that  the  owners  may 
either  involve  themselves,  or  be  involved  by  others,  in  a  cheerless 
course  of  legal  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  injury  they  have 
sustained — or  are  unjustly  charged  with  inflicting  upon  their 
fellow  sufferers  in  the  works  below  them. 

Upon  that  infinitely  more  terrific  cause  of  awful  accidents — the 
explosive  gas,  we  have  not  now  space  to  enter.*  But  among  the 
advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  an  authentic  system  of  mining 
records,  may  fairly  be  included  the  collection  and  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  various  facts  and  phenomena  connected  with  the 
subject  of  explosions,  and  other  sources  of  accidents.  The  very 
record  of  such  events,  and  the  formation  of  proper  plans,  would 
tend  to  generate  both  caution  and  inquiry.  In  this  manner  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  time  and  science  may  yet  develope 
some  means  of  finally  subduing  even  this  most  dreaded,  most 
subtle,  and  most  powerful  enemy  ;  and  that  the  miner  may,  at 
length,  tread  the  floor  of  his  dusky  abode  as  securely  as  the 
husbandman  the  harvest  fields  of  the  surface. 

A  system  of  registration  would,  in  the  next  place,  insure  to 
the  owners  of  all  descriptions  of  mines  a  greater  freedom  from 
interference  by  improper  workings  out  of  bounds.  That  such 
mistakes  or  malpractices  take  place  in  all  mining  districts  which 
contain  a  number  of  competitors,  is  but  too  well  known.  In 
the  coal-fields  the  ownership  of  which  is  much  subdivided,  they 
are  very  frequent.  One  of  the  most  eminent  coal-viewers  of  the 
North  recently  abstracted,  in  this  manner,  the  coal  of  other 
owners  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  pounds,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  never  recovered.  But  such  encroachments  occur 

*  The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines,  as  well  as  the  general 
premature  mortality,  are  much  exaggerated  ;  but  accidents  have  be¬ 
come,  of  late  years,  more  frequent  and  more  fatal,  and  most  pro¬ 
prietors  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference. 
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in  all  districts  of  the  realm,  and  have  given  rise  to  much  vex¬ 
atious  litigation. 

In  all  those  mines  which  are  worked  nearly  to  their  limits, 
but  especially  in  those  of  small  extent,  even  where  plans  have 
been  preserved,  it  may  easily  happen  that  this  wrongful  abstrac¬ 
tion  may  take  place  from  mere  inadvertence,  or,  at  any  rate, 
from  an  error  founded  upon  an  imperfect  record.  In  me¬ 
tallic  mines  such  an  error  may  easily  arise  in  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  manner.  In  such  cases  it  is  obvious  that  a  more  correct 
system  of  plans,  and  a  higher  motive  for  correctness,  should  be 
furnished  than  exist  at  present.  If  the  trespass  arose  from  an 
error,  it  would  he  rectified  at  the  next  period  of  registration ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  liable  to  detection  by  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  discovering  it.  In  coal  mines  the  matter  would  depend 
upon  accurate  measurements,  made  with  reference  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  could  easily  be  put  to  the  proof.  In  metalliferous 
mines,  a  simple,  honest  inspection  of  a  correct  plan  would  instantly 
discover  all  serious  errors ;  and  the  simple  identifying  of  a  vein, 
or  the  direction  of  its  bearing,  or  the  manner  of  its  ramifications, 
might  at  once  prevent  future  calamities,  and  crush  in  the  bud 
a  long  course  of  anxious,  and  expensive  litigation.  Any  ex¬ 
tensive  miner  will  readily  bear  witness  to  this.  A  question  of 
the  kind,  indeed,  has  just  been  terminated  in  Cumberland,  after 
a  litigation  of  nearly  twenty  years,  and  involving  property  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  50,000/.,  which  might  have  been  most 
decisively  adjusted,  at  the  first  step  of  the  dispute,  by  an  accu¬ 
rate  system  of  records.  In  those  numerous  districts  where  no 
plans  whatever  are  kept,  the  evil  is  aggravated  to  a  fearful  extent. 

But,  if  the  dangers  arising  from  simple  mistakes  are  thus 
manifest,  what  are  they  compared  to  those  which  arise  from 
deliberate  fraud?  When,  in  these  dim  regions,  a  proprietor  is 
disposed  to  commit  a  wrongful  trespass,  there  often  is  no  impedi¬ 
ment  to  his  designs.  It  is  certain  there  is  the  greatest  temptation. 
No  access  is  permitted  to  strangers.  In  some  cases  the- Court  of 
Chancery  might  probably  compel  inspection;  but,  if  it  were 
allowed,  the  inspectors  would  often  be  unable,  from  a  mere  cur¬ 
sory  survey,  to  form  any  idea  of  what  was  going  on.  The 
workmen  act  in  obedience  to  orders  which  they  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  :  so  that  the  truth  could  never  be  got  from  them.  The 
injury,  too,  may  often  be  undiscovered  till  all  remedy  is  gone ; 
and,  if  a  remedy  be  sought,  the  very  imperfection  of  the  plans 
that  are  kept  may  be  plausibly  alleged  to  excuse  an  undoubted 
fraud.  It  is  well  known  how  extremely  difficult  in  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  it  is  to  prove,  against  known  wrongdoers,  that  there  was 
the  intention  to  defraud.  They  plead  ignoitince  and  mistake.  The 
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imputation  of  gross  fraud  may  be,  to  all  disinterested  mibds,  sis  clear 
as  the  light  day  ;  but  it  may  be  incapable,  notwithstanding,  of 
legal  proof.'  There  are  also  bthe^'  didiculties  of  evidence.  In  c'<t^‘ 
mines  the  mere  fact  of  working  ctit’ of  assij^ed  bounds  is  easily? 
proved:  but  in  mines  which  are  worked  in  veins,  granted  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  length,  the  commission  of  fraud  is  vastly  aided  by  the  power 
of  the  wrongdoers  in  possession  to  conceal  traces  of  veins  in  one 
part,  or  to  develope  or  forge  traces  of  different  veins  in  other 
parts,  and,  by  numberless  devices,  wholly  to  misrepresent  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  In  some  of  these  instances,  when  the  veins  are 
rich  in  solid  ore,  and  which  are  precisely  the  occasions  to  tempt 
men  from  the  line  of  duty,  the  injury  may  amount  rapidly  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds.  In  like  manner,  what  wealth  may  exist  in  a 
few  feet  of  coal  extending  along  some  long  line  of  boundary  I 
Thousands  of  pounds  are  constantly  claimed  for  such  proceed¬ 
ings.  This  evil  is  increasing  every  day :  the  increase  is  visible 
in  the  records  of  our  courts  of  law,  where  they  were  formerly  com- 
pamtively  rare.  But  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  inju¬ 
ries  never  reaches  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  public.  They  lurk 
in  the  offices  of  the  solicitor  or  in  the  chambers  of  counseL 
Some  are  too  gross  to  be  denied,  and  are  hushed  up  by  com¬ 
promise  or  arbitration.  The  same  private  tribunal  is  resorted 
to  in  most  disputed  claims ;  and  a  large  portion  is  unfortunately 
deprived  of  all  remedy  whatever. 

This  absence  of  remedy  proceeds  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
construction  put  upon  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  All  land  may 
be  recovered  from  a  wrongful  owner  within  a  period  of  twenty 
years :  And  both  coal  and  ore  are  held  to  constitute  land,  while 
in  the  state  in  which  Nature  has  placed  them.  But,  when  the 
mineral  is  once  severed  from  its  native  bed,  it  instantly  loses,  in 
the  contemplation  of  law,  all  its  qualities  of  land,  and  becomes  a 
personal  substance.  The  remedy  becomes,  therefore,  a  personal, 
not  a  real,  action ;  and  it  must  be  brought  against  the  delin¬ 
quent  trespasser  within  six  years !  But  this  is  not  all ;  the 
mode  of  computing  the  period  in  question  is  one  of  peculiar  hard¬ 
ship  in  the  case  of  mines.  For  the  six  years  begin  to  run,  not  from 
the  time  when  the  injury  was  first  discovered,  or  even  fairly 
capable  of  discovery ;  but  from  the  time  when  it  was  actually 
committed.  This  point  of  law  may  be  founded  upon  a  very 
proper  construction  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations ;  and  it  may 
— in  the  history  of  human  transactions,  which  are  conducted 
in  the  face  of  day  and  may  be  read  and  seen  by  all  interested 
in  discovering  an  injury — be  a  very  proper  provision.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  that,  in  mining  pursuits,  this  unbending  rule 
of  law  must  often  produce  gross  injustice.  Such  a  rule  should 
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not,  for  a  moment,  be  suffered  in  any  civilised  country — unless 
tbc  legklation  of  that  country  counteracted  its  evil  by  adopting 
along  with  it  a  system  -of  management,  which  w^ould  at  once 
and  at  any  time  'disclose  the  ’.rc^.  truth.  It  is  true  that,  by 
way  of  apparent  compensation,  the  law  visits  these  offences,  in 
one  respect,  with  unusual  severity.  Several  recent  decisions 
have  established  that,  in  the  legal  redress  of  these  grievances, 
the  wrongdoer  can  claim  no  compensation  for  the  costs  of 
opening  out  or  working  the  mineral  he  has  wrongfully  ab¬ 
stracted.  The  measure  of  damages  is  the  market  value  of  the 
mineral  at  the  instant  of  severance,  and  not  the  mere  profits 
derived  from  its  sale.  The  difference  is  always  great,  and  it 
may  be  immense  :  But  this  rule  gives  no  aid  to  the  demand  of 
him  who  unhappily  comes  too  late.  The  offence  detected  in 
time  is  indeed  punished  heavily;  but  that  which  has  not  and 
could  not  have  been  detected  within  the  limited  period,  escapes 
with  impunity.  This  is  no  just  measure  of  law.  The  law 
should  either  afford  its  remedy  in  all  cases  when  the  offence 
has  been  recently  discovered,  or  it  ought,  on  the  commonest 
principles  of  justice,  to  afford  the  complainant  the  means  of  dis¬ 
covering  whether  or  not  he  is  wronged  and  robbed  of  his  property. 
At  present,  however,  the  statute  affords  a  complete  immunity 
to  those  who  commit  wrong,  supposing  that  they  can  only 
contrive  to  suppress  the  knowledge  of  that  wrong  for  a  few  years : 
And  this  is  commonly  no  difficult  task  in  mining  affairs.  The 
truth  may  lurk  in  the  solitary  soul  of  some  shrinking  agent,  or  may 
be  secur^  under  the  seal  of  professional  secrecy ;  and  it  may 
never  be  disclosed  till  the  offender  is  gathered  to  a  grave  of 
wrong  if  not  of  infamy,  and  all  the  participators  of  his  frauds 
or  his  plunder,  both  witting  and  unwitting,  are  protected  by 
the  undistinguishing  shield  of  the  law.  If  the  offence  should 
be  dragged  to  light  in  after  days,  the  dishonest  escape  without 
being  c^led  upon  for  compensation,  or  for  even  a  syllable  of  ex¬ 
cuse  ;  or  they  seek  refuge  in  some  weak  plea  of  justification  which 
may  impose  upon  the  world.  Nay,  such  pleas,  we  fear,  are  often 
taken  by  those  who  are  esteemed  honourable  and  respectable, 
on  their  proposing  moderate  conditions  of  settlement.  These 
conditions  they  know,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  effectually  ques¬ 
tioned  :  and  accordingly  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion.  The  injured  are  like  the  poor  philosopher,  who,  disputing 
with  the  emperor  Hadrian,  found  it  impossible  to  convince  a 
man  who  commanded  thirty  legions.  It  is  true  that  a  Court  of 
Equity,  acting  upon  broader  principles  than  Courts  of  Law, 
would  not  permit  the  Stiitute  of  Limitations  to  be  pleaded  in 
defence  of  acts  founded  on  manifest  fraud,  nor,  perhaps,  in  some 
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peculiar  cases  of  mistake.  But  it  has  been  already  seen  with 
what  difiiculty  fraud  can  be  detected ;  and  what  various  devices, 
easily  propounded,  and  difficult  to  be  refuted  by  those  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances,  may  be  resorted  to,  while  stoutly  denying 
the  imputation.  If  such  a  fraud  were  indeed  brought  to  light 
after  the  slumber  of  many  years,  the  certain  result  would  be  a 
course  of  costly  litigation  ;  and  the  long-delayed  remedy  might 
at  length  be  launched  against  those  to  whom  it  could  no  longer 
bring  terror  or  retribution,  who  had,  as  is  too  usual  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mining,  squandered  the  gold  as  easily  as  it  was  gathered, 
or  who  had,  in  good  time,  divested  themselves  of  it,  to  place  it 
in  a  more  unapproachable  position. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  deeply  interested  in  mines  who, 
without  respect  to  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  are  often  most 
seriously  defrauded  under  the  present  state  of  things.  We 
allude  to  the  lessors,  or  the  proprietors  of  the  land  in  which  mines 
are  worked.  Almost  all  the  mines  of  the  kingdom  are  now  worked 
under  leases  or  agreements,  from  owners  who  are  thus  content  to 
secure  some  profit  and  incur  no  loss.  The  stipulated  payments 
may  be  properly  made.  But  the  lessor  in  the  meantime  may  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  his  mines.  It  is  possible  there 
was  no  original  stipulation  in  the  lease  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  at  all.  And  though  it  is  now  usual  to  reserve  power 
for  the  lessor  or  his  agents  to  examine  the  mine,  it  is  very  often 
not  acted  upon,  from  feelings  of  confidence  or  a  foolish  fear  of 
expense  or  trouble.  At  any  rate  the  works  are,  of  course, 
under  the  control  of  the  lessees;  and  admit  of  being  repre¬ 
sented,  even  to  a  professional  observer,  in  very  false  colours. 
The  mine,  if  of  coal  or  iron,  may  be  improvidently  worked, 
or,  as  is  more  common,  may  be  stated  to  in  an  exhausted 
state ;  and  if  worked  in  veins,  it  may  be  plausibly,  though 
falsely  stated,  that  the  vein  has  been  imjMverished  by  former 
labours,  or  has  become  poor  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Nature,  or  has  been  utterly  lost  or  extinguished.  Eveiy  person 
conversant  with  mining  knows  how  easily  these  assertions  can 
be  made,  and  shown  by  apparent  proofs — and  how  difficult  it 
often  will  be  to  expose  their  falsehood.  All  these  statements 
may  be  confirmed,  too,  by  concerted  accounts  of  the  produce — 
and  a  retrenched  establishment.  The  lease,  in  such  Circum¬ 
stances,  is  generally  about  to  be  renewed — and  easier  terms  must 
be  given  by  the  lessor :  while  most  certainly  it  is  often  found  that 
a  season  of  great  and  most  unaccountable  prosperity  occurs  after 
this  mournful  depression — and  after  the  renewal  of  the  lease! 

But  there  are  still  more  striking  grievances  than  these.  In 
the  present  state  of  things  there  is  likely  to  be,  in  a  still  severer 
form,  if  no  timely  remedy  be  applied,  an  inunense  waste  of 
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capital  embarked  in  mines,  arising  from  an  ignorance  of  ])reviou8 
operations.  All  mines,  under  all  conditions,  and  in  all  systems 
of  rocks,  are  liable  to  be  abandoned.  The  abandonment  may  be 
entire,  or  it  may  be  partial ;  that  is,  distinct  parts  of  a  mine  may 
be  deserted.  This  is  not  only  a  frequent,  but  it  is  a  universal 
occurrence  in  all  mines  of  any  extent.  It  is  a  natural  result  of 
naining.  The  deserted  portions  of  every  mine  speedily  fall  into 
a  very  dilapidated  condition.  In  those  metallic  mines,  worked 
in  hard  unstratihed  rock,  which  affords  a  solid  roof  and  a  sound 
floor,  the  main  adits  and  passages  are  of  a  character  which  may  be 
expected  to  continue  open  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  it  has  of  late 
years  been  justly  required  on  the  part  of  lessors  that  these  exca¬ 
vations  should  not  be  filled  up,  as  formerly  occurred  too  often, 
with  earth  and  fragments  extracted  from  other  parts  of  the  mine. 
But  there  is  a  constant  breach  of  covenants  in  these  particulars  on 
the  part  of  lessees,  who  wish  to  save  themselves  the  expense  of 
bringing  the  mine  refuse  to  the  surface ;  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  lesser  workings  and  even  the  main  levels  become  either  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  of  access,  or  wholly  unapproachable.  But 
in  those  mines,  whether  of  coal  or  metal,  which  are  worked  in 
the  carboniferous  or  stratified  system,  the  great  seat  of  British 
mining,  these  abandoned  portions,  which  in  their  most  entire 
state  require  to  be  supported  by  pillars  of  timber,  or  arches, 
or  walls  of  stone,  are  much  more  subject  to  decay ;  and,  except 
under  unusual  circumstances,  are  soon  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
visits..  The  result  in  such  cases,  is  that  it  becomes  unknown  to 
what  extent,  and  in  what  particular  places,  the  mining  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  on. 

,  Now,  where  the  mine  had  been  abandoned  by  reason  of  its  com¬ 
plete  exhaustion,  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  it 
might  perhaps  be  dispensed  with,  supposing  the  knowledge  of  the 
simple  fact  could  be  safely  relied  on.  It  would  be  sufficient  if 
future  speculators  were  deterred  from  disturbing  its  repose.  But 
u|jon  what  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  proper  records,  can  this 
fact  depend?  It  is  almost  always  totfilly  incapable  of  proof ;  for 
a  mine  is  abandoned  for  many  reasons.  There  may  have  been  a 
temporary  failure  or  deterioration  of  mineral,  or  a  fatal  accident, 
or  a  want  of  capital  or  spirit,  to  surmount  some  unexpected  difli- 
culties,  or  an  excessive  cost  of  production,  or  a  keen  competition, 
or  the  expiration  of  a  lease,  or  a  protracted  difT'^rence  among 
the  partners.  All  these  are  known  causes  of  suspension  merely : 
and  therefore  such  a  mine  has  always  a  chance  of  being  resumed,  by 
the  same  or  by  other  persons.  This  resumption,  too,  may  happen 
in  the  next  month,  or  it  may  be  deferred  till  the  next  century. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  long  abandoned  workings  cannot  be  forth¬ 
with  resumed,  like  the  lal^urs  of  the  surface,  and  continued  as 
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if  no  interruption  had  occurred :  there  is  in  all  cases  a  certain 
and  inevitable  amount  of  cost  incurred  in  opening  out  the  old 
workings,  and  in  the  new  machinery  and  materials.  In  great 
adventures  the  cost  of  machinery  alone  is  immense.  In  fact  the 
costs  often  fully  equal  those  incurred  in  winning  a  new  mine. 
They  may  even  be  much  more.  For  instance,  the  workings  of 
the  Ecton  copper  mine,  in  Staffordshire,  at  present  abandoned, 
are  1650  feet  deep. 

Such  adventurers  as  these  of  course  expect  to  find  a  wealthy 
mine.  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico.  They  have  no  records  of 
the  former  works ;  but  tradition  cheers  them  with  promises  by 
its  visions  of  the  past.  Fortes  fortuna  juvat,  may  be  the  motto ; 
And  Fortune  has  certainly  a  wide  scope  for  her  favourites  in 
mining  pursuits.  But  against  what  contingencies  are  these  efforts 
made !  It  was  known  to  be  an  abandoned  mine.  But  the  causes 
of  abandonment  were  unknown.  And  after  the  anxious  labours 
of  many  years,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  capital,  it  may  be 
found  that  the  cause  of  abandonment  was  the  absolute  exhaustion 
of  the  mineral,  or  the  well-founded  conviction  that  it  could  never 
afford  the  semblance  of  profit,  or  that  the  best  portions  had  been 
worked,  or  that  there  was  some  great  impediment  to  further  pro¬ 
gress,  which  neither  money  nor  mechanical  genius  could  over¬ 
come  ;  or  that,  in  fact,  the  mineral  so  eagerly  sought  for  was 
never  there  at  all ! 

In  proper  metallic  mines,  indeed,  there  is  generally  less  like¬ 
lihood  of  this  kind  of  disappointment ;  in  consequence  of  the 
great  variety  of  veins,  and  the  far  greater  uncertainty  of  the 
productiveness  of  veins,  which  may  increase  in  value  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  new  enterprise.  But  the  mine  may  after  all  be  a 

Perfect  blank.  And  many  other  causes  of  failure  still  remain. 

n  the  lead  mines  of  the  North  of  England,  which  are  in  an 
ancient  mining  field,  the  miner  is  perpetually  arriving  at  old 
workings.  It  is  said  on  such  occasions,  ‘  The  old  man  has  been 
‘  here.’  This  old  man  grows  backward  into  the  past ;  and  very 
old  he  must  have  been ;  for  there  are  found  in  such  spots  Roman 
relics  and  Saxon  characters :  and  very  well,  too,  the  old  man 
has  known  how  to  work  mines  for  his  own  profit — though  not 
according  to  the  modern  science  of  mining ;  for  he  has  carefully 
abstracted  the  ores  from  the  productive  parts,  which  in  his  day 
sparkled  in  the  roof  or  the  sides,  and  has  left  for  his  successors 
only  wretched  intervals  of  unbroken  but  barren  ground.  This 
Bj)ecies  of  robbing,  which  was  necessary  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  is  well  known  in  mining;  and  occasions  the 
greatest  embarrassment  to  the  modem  miner,  who  may  be  se¬ 
duced  by  perpetual  promise  to  efforts  of  perseverance.  Some 
small  leaf  preserved  from  these  olden  times,  would  now  be  more 
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precious  to  him  than  the  fabled  leaves  of  the  Sibyl.  Such 
records  should  be  as  much  prized  by  a  nation  as  its  Doomsday 
books.  ‘  With  what  anxiety,’  says  the  great  practical  miner 
and  geologist,  Werner,  in  speaking  long  ago  of  mining  records, 

*  do  we  not  turn  over  the  leaves  of  ancient  chronicles  in  search 

*  of  information,  often  very  obscure,  imperfect,  and  uncertain  ? 

*  With  what  pleasure  do  we  not  receive  the  least  sketch  or  plan 
‘  of  some  ancient  mine?  With  what  pains  do  we  not  rake  up 
‘  the  old  heaps  of  rubbish  brought  out  of  old  excavations,  to  dis- 

*  cover,  pieces  which  may  affbt^  us  some  idea  of  the  substances 

*  which  were  formerly  worked  out  ?  Yet  between  these  docu- 

*  ments  and  those  which  we  might  obtain  in  the  way  pointed  out,. 

‘  there  is  as  much  difference  as  between  night  and  day.’  In  all 
old  mining  fields  disappointments  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
happen.  The  mines  of  Cornwall  have  been  worked  for  more 
than  2000  years :  And  those  of  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and 
Durham  certainly  for  1800  years.  ‘  The  old  man’  may  there¬ 
fore  be  found  in  all  regions,  except  in  such  depths  as  the  skill  of 
the  ancients  could  not  penetrate.  And  yet,  even  in  these  deep¬ 
est  retreats  it  may  be  reserved,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
for  some  future  adventurers  to  reap  a  most  bitter  harvest.  In 
1824  the  Wheal  Alfred  Mine,  in  Cornwall,  was  explored  to  a 
vast  depth  by  the  aid  of  three  of  the  most  powerful  engines, 
and  at  a  cost  of  80,000/.  The  speculation  failed.  The  mine 
became  poorer  as  it  became  deeper,  and  was  at  last  abandoned. 
But,  a  short  while  ago,  a  company  was  about  to  be  organised,  on  a 
large  and  costly  scale,  for  reopening  that  mine.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  former  proprietors  had  j)reserved  an  accurate  record 
of  their  labours;  and  it  was  this  record  which,  communicated 
by  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
modem  mining,  most  happily  prevented  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
capital  and  many  regrets,  when  it  would  have  been  too  late.  A 
volume  might  be  filled  with  the  details  of  actual  misfortunes 
arising  from  such  causes.  There  are  many  dark  chapters,  as 
well  as  marvellous  sections  in  the  romance  of  mining. 

With  respect  to  coal  mines,  there  are  additional  and  pecu¬ 
liar  causes  which  render  these  experiments  hazardous  in  the 
last  degree.  Coal  mines  are  distinguished  from  others  by 
being  often  subject  to  keen  competition  with  adjoining  mines. 
Excellent  seams  of  coal  are  therefore  often  abandoned  for  a 
■  time,  in  the  very  process  of  working,  till  the  rage  of  competition 
is  spent  or  abat^.  No  owners  ever  leave  unworked  a  good 
visible  vein  of  copper  or  lead.  Such  treasures  are  secured  at  all 
events.  But  it  is  not  so  with  coal.  That  is  often  left  to  wait 
its  time ;  either  from  the  cause  above  alluded  to,  or  from  the 
prudent  foresight  of  some  owner  who  first  biings  the  produce  of 
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another  mine  into  the  market,  and  reserves  the  rest  for  future 
operations.  But  there  is  another  still  more  important  feature 
in  the  coal  trade.  In  the  best  coal  districts  of  the  kingdom 
there  are  various  seams  or  beds  of  coal,  which  vary  in  thickness, 
in  quality,  and  consequently  in  value.  These  more  valuable 
beds  occur  at  long  intervals,  with  inferior  beds  between.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  most  accessible  seams  are  worked  first.  But, 
from  time  to  time  the  inferior  beds  are  resorted  to,  either  to  sup¬ 
ply  some  local  demand,  or  because  they  are  capable  in  certain  places 
of  even  now  being  simultaneously  and  advantageously  worked. 

A  considerable  amount  of  inferior  coal  is  thus  raised.  But  with 
the  large  quantity  of  the  best,  which  still  remains  in  the  great 
coal  district,  the  period  is  probably  yet  remote  when  there  can 
be  any  general  uniformity  in  the  different  mines.  In  some  the 
good  coal  is  exclusively  worked,  and  the  poorer  is  left ;  in  others 
they  arc  both  worked  together.  The  inferior  seams  could  in 
general  only  be  profitably  worked  at  present,  in  connexion  with 
the  better ;  And  many  that  are  not  so  worked  now,  and  which 
arc  deeply  situated,  may  be  utterly  lost,  by  the  time  the  best 
coal  is  exhausted,  and  the  mine  is  abandoned.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  many  more  which  the  exigencies  of  the  district  will 
at  some  future  period  infallibly  require  to  be  worked,  in  case  their 
existence  can  be  depended  upon.  But,  if  there  be  no  record,  these 
also  will  be  lost  to  the  owners  and  the  nation.  For,  who  will 
then  be  able  to  say  what  is  left  and  what  is  gone  ?  The  more 
remote  the  period,  the  more  dangerous  the  adventure.  All  oral 
memory  will  be  extinct.  Litera  scripta  non  manet.  A  mine  may 
therefore  be  reopened  at  a  vast  cost,  for  the  express  purpose  of  win¬ 
ning  a  known  bed  of  coal,  supposed  to  have  been  left  untouched 
in  the  gi*cat  speculation  of  former  days:  the  renewed  trial  is  at 
length  crowned  with  apparent  success,  and  the  locality  reached : 
when  a  closer  investigation  will  possibly  show  the  deluded  ad¬ 
venturer  that  the  object  of  his  search  has  long  since  disap¬ 
peared —  and  left  the  space  one  wide  incumbent  cliaos.  There  is 
also  another  most  formidable  obstacle.  If  an  upper  scam  of 
coal  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  space  has  become  filled  with 
water,  the  winning  of  the  seam  below,  through  this  waste,  may 
cither  be  impracticable  without  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  solid 
coal  which  had  been  left  for  barriers  or  other  purposes,  or  of  the 
extent  of  the  w’orks.  At  any  rate,  the  cost  would  be  pro¬ 
digiously  increased,  and  the  speculation  on  that  account 
might  equally  prove  a  failure.  This  is  the  actual  state  in  which 
the  Low  Main  Seam — a  valuable  coal  bed  of  the  Newcastle  dis¬ 
trict —  is  placed  with  respect  to  the  High  Main  Seam,  which  is 
now  mostly  exhausted.  In  many  spots  the  lower  seam,  called  the 
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Beaumont  Seam,  though  very  valuable,  is  only  approachable 
through  vast  accumulations  of  water,  filling  an  extent  of  2000 
acres.  This,  indeed,  is  a  common  case  in  all  districts,  and  must 
in  future  years,  without  the  aid  of  records,  prove  a  gigantic  im¬ 
pediment  to  mining. 

Here  again  may  be  noticed  the  vast  importance  of  registration 
to  the  lessors,  who  are  the  true  owners  of  all  mines  which  are 
destined  to  last  for  ages.  Of  the  many  parties  interested,  the 
owner  of  a  large  mineral  tract  should  treasure  up  with  most 
scrupulous  care  the  records  of  all  metalliferous  veins,  as  well  as 
of  the  vast  forces,  of  whatever  descriptions,  which  disturb  and 
disrupt  his  domains  of  coal  or  iron.  Every  lessor  ought  to 
be  most  intimately  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  his  mines 
are  administered.  He  should  bear  in  mind,  not  only  that 
he  is  liable  to  fraud,  but  that  his  interest,  and  those  of  his 
lessees,  are  often  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  the  object 
of  every  prudent  lessor  that  the  mine  should  be  properly  and 
judiciously  worked, — that  there  should  be  no  extravagant  an¬ 
ticipations,  no  premature  exhaustions,  and  no  reckless  and 
wanton  waste.  The  lessees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  general 
only  solicitous  to  extract  from  the  mine  as  much  present  profit 
as  can  be  secured  during  the  duration  of  their  limited  interest. 
These  two  objects  therefore  are  often  incompatible — and  when 
they  do  come  in  collision,  it  is  easy  to  see  on  whom  will  fall  the 
injury.  But  whether  the  lessors,  as  too  frequently  happens, 
neglect  this  important  duty  or  not,  it  should  certainly  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  prevent  the  national  resources  of  the 
country  from  being  wantonly  impaired  or  destroyed  through  the 
want  of  simple  and  effectual  precautions;  and  to  possess  at 
least  the  means  of  warning  its  capitalists  against  spending  their 
substance  upon  a  shadow. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  evils  which  flow  from  the 
present  neglected  state  of  mining  records.  The  necessity  for  some 
remedy  has  of  late  been  still  more  strongly  felt,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  and  crowded  character  of  numerous  mining 
districts,  and  particularly  that  of  those  in  the  great  coal-field  of 
the  North  of  England.  The  vast  capital  at  stake  there,  certainly 
amounting  to  more  than  twelve  millions  sterling,  and  the  many 
calamitous  accidents  Avhich  have  occurred,  have  compelled  all 
reflecting  owners  and  agents  to  take  the  subject  into  their  most 
serious  consideration. 

Accordingly,  so  early  as  the  year  1797,  public  attention  was 
called  to  the  subject  by  a  small  tract  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Denton. 
A  more  earnest  appeal  was  made  by  Mr.  Chapman,  a  civil 
engineer,  in  1815.  But  no  active  steps  were  taken.  In  1830, 
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the  establishment  of  a  place  of  deposit  for  mining  records  was  a 
leading  object  in  the  formation  of  the  Newcastle  Natui'al  His¬ 
tory  S^iety,  in  whose  transactions  there  is  a  plan  for  preserving 
rec(»rds  by  an  eminent  colliery  agent.  Still  the  question  of 
registration  made  no  practical  progress.  No  plans  were  depo¬ 
sited.  When  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science  met  in  Newcastle  in  1838,  the  subject  was  brought 
prominently  forward  before  the  geological  section.  Strong  and 
sound  resolutions  were  passed  upon  it;  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  considered  a  matter  of  great  importance  by  that  learned 
botly.  It  was  by  means  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  connected 
with  that  section  that  the  Government  was  induced  to  establish 
in  London  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology ;  one  portion  of 
which  was  to  be  expressly  devoted  to  the  reception  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  mining  documents  and  plans,  which  were  confidently 
expected  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  All  appropriate  prepara¬ 
tions  were  thus  duly  made :  But  the  realisation  of  a  national 
deposit  for  mining  records  seems  as  far  distant  as  ever.  With 
one  exception  no  plans  have  been  sent.  It  is  now  manifest,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  national  system  of  registration  can  only  be  procured, 
like  other  national  objects,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Regis¬ 
tration,  in  short,  must  no  longer  be  voluntary,  but  compulsory. 
There  must  be  no  choice.  No  statute  even,  if  founded  on  any 
other  principle,  will  be  other  than  a  dead  letter.  Ignorance, 
indifference,  a  foolish  fear  of  injury,  and  a  thousand  vague  ap¬ 
prehensions  and  prejudices,  will  prove  insurmountable  obstacles. 
Even  if  a  voluntary  scheme  could  be  carried  out  to  some  extent, 
registration  would  neither  be  general  nor  uniform.  Its  inform¬ 
ation  could  not  be  de|)ended  upon,  and  its  inspection  would  be 
liable  to  continual  difficulties. 

We  therefore  observe  with  much  jdeasure  the  first  appearance 
of  a  distinct  measure  submitted  to  Parliament,  in  the  form  of 
the  bill  at  the  head  of  tliis  article.  We  have  no  space  to  enter 
upon  the  details  of  the  measure,  which  are  of  some  extent. 
But  we  earnestly  invite  attention  to  its  various  provisions,  which 
arc  meant  to  secure  a  regular,  uniform,  authentic,  correct,  and 
permanent  record  of  all  mining  operations ;  and  to  devise  proper 
regulations  for  its  inspection  by  those  who  wish  for  information. 

Some  objections  will  be  doubtless  brought  against  this  or  any 
other  scheme  of  records,  which  we  shall  not  here  seriously  discuss. 
The  trouble  of  making  plans  and  returns,  and  the  very  slight  cost 
with  which  they  must  be  attended,  are  quite  unworthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Those  mine  owners  who  already  keep  accurate  plans 
will  have  very  little  trouble  or  difficulty  in  furnishing  copies. 
Those  who  do  not  keep  such  plans,  or  who  keep  no  plans 
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at  all,  will  be  largely  benefited,  by  being  compelletl  to  adopt 
measures  of  common  caution.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  no  mine  of  any  description  can  be  properly  worked, 
even  for  current  operations,  without  a  proper  plan.  Instead 
of  order  and  design,  and  regularity,  there  is  in  such  a  case 
a  mere  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  — a  hap-hazard  and 
inevitable  confusion :  And  there  must  consequently  be  great 
waste  of  mineral,  capital,  and  labour.  In  a  vast  proportion 
of  mining  speculations  it  is  well  known  that  the  fact  of  there 
being  any  profit  is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  a  prudent  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  concern,  and  particularly  of  the  mining  operations. 
In  metallic  mines  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the  adventure 
should  be  carried  on  throughout  without  a  loss.  But  trials  of 
this  kind  are  often  carried  on  for  years  at  a  loss.  They  are  of 
course  often  abandoned  on  this  account;  and,  perhaps,  at  a 
moment  when  they  were  on  the  eve  of  success.  How  often  has 
it  happened  in  the  annals  of  mining  that  the  next  adventurers 
have  reaped  the  harvest  prepared  by  the  labours  of  others  ?  The 
chief  objection  however,  we  foresee,  will  be  that  of  disclosure,  — 
which,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  is  a  mere  bugbear.  The  only 
information  sought  for  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  mining 
operations.  There  is  to  be  no  diving  into  ledgers  or  pay- 
bocks;  no  demand  for  the  balance-sheet,  and  no  inquiry  into 
any  arrangements  of  the  ownership  or  partnership.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  produce  may  certainly  be  required.  But  there  can  be  no 
secret  in  this.  It  is  well  known  at  present  in  all  mining  districts. 
In  Cornwall  the  periodical  accounts  from  all  the  copper  and 
tin  mines  arc  published.  In  the  great  coai-field  of  the  North, 
there  has  long  exisied  a  well-known  trade  system,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  makes  known  not  only  the  produce,  but  the  capabilities 
and  capital  of  every  mine.  In  all  the  lead  districts  the  same 
facts  arc  as  notorious  as  the  mines  themselves. 

But  it  may  be  said,  it  is  not  the  quantity  raised,  but  that  which 
is  left,  which  ought  not  to  he  disclosed.  But  here  is  precisely 
the  principal  temptation  for  misrepresentation  and  fraud.  If 
there  is  to  be  no  such  disclosure,  may  not  the  public  be  duped 
to  give  undue  credit  to  a  failing  firm,  or  to  prop  it  by  an  extend¬ 
ed  partnership  ?  And  why  should  a  purchaser  be  exposed  to 
such  evident  sources  of  dishonest  dealing  ?  Is  it  not  fair  that 
all  parties  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  accurately  informed 
of  the  subject  of  contract?  If  this  had  been  the  case,  the 
country  would  have  been  spared  many  painful  exposures,  much 
injustice,  and  much  litigation.  Supposing,  indeed,  this  objec¬ 
tion  ought  in  any  instance  to  be  held  valid,  it  might  easily  be 
provided  that  the  registrar  should  have  the  jx)wer  of  suppressing 
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the  information  for  a  limited  number  of  years — and  we  observe 
that  there  is  actually  a  provision  of  this  kind  in  the  bill. 
But  by  all  means  let  the  records  be  secured  for  ever,  from 
the  grasp  of  time  and  accident. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  raised,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  national  interests.  The  time  has  now 
plainly  arrived  for  the  interference  of  the  State.  The  great 
dangers,  in  all  mining  fields,  are  exhaustion,  either  actual  or  pre¬ 
sumed,  and  useless  expenditure  of  capital.  Both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  interests  are  at  stake.  These  valuable  resources  of  the 
nation  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  ascertained,  and  economically 
managed.  The  increasing  difficulties  of  mining  must  be  coun¬ 
teracted  by  provident  arrangements  and  greater  scientific  re¬ 
search.  We  have  already  lost  irrecoverably,  the  results  of  much 
costly  experience.  Geological  science  has  been  deprived  of 
many  facts,  and  consequently  has  lost  frequent  occasions  for 
their  useful  a{)plication ;  yet  no  one  can  doubt,  in  stratified 
mines,  the  eminent  services  of  science.  The  extensive  coal¬ 
fields  under  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Durham,  and  the 
successful  pursuit  of  coal  under  the  red  sandstone  of  Stafford¬ 
shire,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  the  practical  men,  may  he 
mentioned  among  its  latest  triumphs ;  and  many  disgraceful 
failures,  arising  simply  from  an  obstinate  ignorance  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  geology,  have  occurred  in  almost  every  district  of 
England.  The  difficulties  occurring,  in  mines,  from  mineral 
dykes  or  veins,  faults,  and  dislocations,  can  only  be  properly  en¬ 
countered  by  more  general  and  comprehensive  arrangements. 
These  obstructing  causes,  indeed,  may  be  accurately  laid  down 
in  the  working  plans ;  but  no  general  idea  of  their  lines  of 
direction,  bendings,  aud  throws  can  be  extracted  from  such  iso¬ 
lated  sources. 

Again,  in  mines  worked  in  veins,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
results  of  experience  have  been  far  too  much  overlooked.  A  vast 
proportion  of  our  mining  s|)cculations  are  carried  on  without  any 
proper  reference  to  the  conditions  which  the  traditional  wisdom 
of  each  district  has  actually  ascertained.  In  all  mining  fields  there 
are,  at  present,  certain  rules,  respecting  the  distribution  of  mineral 
wealth,  which  are  often  attended  with  success.  But  the  more 
audacious  neglect  even  these ;  and  it  is  no  less  humiliating  to 
human  wisdom  than  it  is  true,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
intelligence  which  distinguishes  working  miners,  the  solemn 
farce  of  the  divining-rod  is  still  occasionally  used  for  guiding 
the  modern  magician  to  wealth  and  honours.  Then,  again, 
these  rules  are  often  deficient  through  imperfect  observation, 
from  uncertain  facts  no  longer  admitting  of  proof,  and  from  a 
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too  limited  generalisation;  thus  the  most  sagacious  practical 
miner  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  prejudice  and  a  false  experience. 
Such  were  the  notions  which  long  locked  up,  under  a  false 
seal,  the  profitable  copper  mines  to  the  east  of  Truro;  and 
which  persisted,  in  spite  alike  of  analogical  and  geological 
reasonings,  —  now  happily  confirmed, — in  denying  the  existence 
of  copper  in  many  of  the  granite  districts  of  Cornwall,  or  of 
lead  ore  under  the  trap  formation  of  Derbyshire.  However,  it 
is  a  misfortune  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  so  many  difficulties 
should  exist  in  ascertaining  the  data  of  science.  We  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  practical  conclusions  deduced  by  geologj',  with 
regard  to  this  kind  of  mining,  are  meagre,  and  often  not  to  be 
trusted.  Geology  is  not  yet  a  true  practical  science  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars  :  but  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  absence  of  recorded 
observations.  Science  will  always  give  back  a  tenfold  harvest 
to  those  who  really  sow  her  fields.  As  it  is,  much  has  been 
done  by  various  labourers,  in  ascertaining,  for  instance,  the  planes 
of  dislocation  in  veins,  the  varying  matrix  of  metallic  ores,  the 
rules  relating  to  the  joints  of  rocks,  and  the  most  favourable 
direction  of  veins.  But  when  profounder  investigations  are  pro¬ 
posed  respecting  the  formation  and  filling  of  veins,  or  their  rela¬ 
tive  ages,  and  many  other  high  inquiries,  of  the  greatest  possible 
interest  to  science,  and  possibly  to  mining,  philosophy,  for  want 
of  recorded  facts,  either  stands  silent  upon  the  brink,  or  rushes 
headlong  into  the  region  of  romance.  For  example,  the  inter¬ 
sections  of  different  veins  are  not  only  of  immense  theoretical 
interest,  but  also,  in  consequence  of  a  frequent  increase  of 
richness,  of  vast  practical  importance.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that 
scarcely  any  exact  description  of  such  phenomena  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  the  most  conti^ictory  statements  are  received  during 
successive  years.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  improbable  that  the 
eye  of  science  will  ever  clearly  designate  all  the  concealed 
treasures  of  the  earth.  The  causes  may  be  discovered,  but  not 
all  the  rules  of  their  apparently  capricious  action.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  who  altogether  denies  even  the  utility  of  such  researches 
takes  a  false  view  of  the  functions  of  experience. 

It  is  apprehended  that  many  of  the  ncettdliferous  mines  of  Britain 
will  have  to  encounter  serious  competition  from  countries  either 
richer  or  less  explored.  The  lead  mines  of  this  country,  a  few 
years  ago,  had  a  most  severe  struggle  with  the  mines  of  Spain, 
from  which  they  have  not  yet  entirely  recovered :  and  certainly 
they  are  no  longer  in  the  state  described  by  Pliny,  when  their 
produce  was  so  great  and  accessible  as  to  require  a  law  for  limiting 
its  annual  amount.  Our  mines  of  copper  too,  are  now  engaged  in  a 
similar  struggle  with  the  more  fertile  mines  of  Cuba  and  Chili : 
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and  our  tin  mines  are  similarly  affected  by  those  of  the  island  of 
Banca,  and  other  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  How  important, 
therefore,  is  it  that  the  spirit  of  mining  should  be  preserved  from 
decay  by  wise  precautions,  and  by  all  the  resources  which  art 
and  science  can  bring  to  its  assistance !  It  is  fearful  enough  to 
contemplate  any  approaching  period  when  the  British  mines 
should  cease  to  yield  their  fruits.  Cool-headed  economists,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  predicting  the  advent  of  such  a  day :  and  say  they 
can  see  the  historic  period  of  the  decay  of  British  grandeur.  Let 
us  not  believe  these  unfriendly  prophets ;  but  the  vastness  of  the 
stake  should  compel  us  at  least  to  examine  the  foundations  of  the 
prophecy.  Agreat  responsibility  rests,  therefore,  upon  those  British 
statesmen  who  do  not  adequately  protect  this  great  inheritance 
of  their  country.  It  is  an  inheritance  daily  and  hourly  wasting, 
subject  to  many  injurious  causes  of  anticipation  and  neglect,  and 
which,  when  once  gone,  can  never  be  replaced.  Every  succeeding 
summer  sun  ripens  the  harvests  of  our  fields.  Silent  years  and 
stormy  winters  again  mature  the  British  oak.  But  there  is  no 
present  alchemy  of  nature  or  art  which  can  re-fill  the  exhausted 
veins  of  our  rocks  with  rich  copper  or  brilliant  ores  of  lead.  There 
is  in  our  island  no  gigantic  vegetation  capable  of  present  compres¬ 
sion  into  plains  of  shining  coal.  We  cannot  dream,  like  the  old 
chemists,  that  metals  are  growing  while  mortals  are  sleeping ;  or, 
like  the  old  Peruvians,  that  golden  sands  are  the  daily  tears  of  the 
sun ;  or,  like  the  old  poets,  that  veins  are  filled  with  splendid 
wealth  by  some  ‘  swart  faery  of  the  mine.’  But  we  can  at  least 
exonerate  ourselves  from  the  scandal,  which  we  have  too  long 
incurred,  of  exploring  all  the  realms  of  the  earth  except  those 
beneath  our  feet ;  and  of  registering  the  most  minute  events  of 
the  surface,  but  not  those  of  surpassing  interest  below,  which  no 
memory  can  afterwards  sui)ply. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Mr.  Berwick's  Report  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  on  the  Occurrences  which  took  place  in  the  District  of 
Cas'lewellan,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Orange  Procession  on  the 
\2th  of  July,  1849.  Dublin  Evening  Post,  17th  October, 
1849. 

2.  Battle  of  Maqheramayo.  Printed  by  James  Henderson. 
Newry.  1849. 

of  the  saddest  and  most  discouraging  features  in  the  con- 
dition  of  Ireland  is  the  intenseness  with  which  party-spirit 
rages  there,  —  and  the  extent  to  which  it  perverts  the  minds  of 
men  of  aU  ranks,  and  blinds  them  to  their  plainest  duties.  We 
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had  indulged  the  hope  that  Orange  riots  had  become  a  matter  of 
history :  But  the  sanguinary  events  of  Dolly’s  Brae  have  dis¬ 
pelled  this  illusion,  and  attracted  public  attention  to  the  hardest 
of  all  tasks  — the  government  of  people  who  boast  of  their  loyalty 
as  an  excuse  for  lawlessness,  and  while  clamorous  for  the  rights 
of  freemen,  can  only  be  restrained  by  force  from  engaging  in 
civil  war.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  twelfth  of  last  July 
was  celebrated  in  the  north  of  Ireland  by  the  Orange  party, — that 
in  the  county  of  Down  the  march  of  a  procession  was  followed 
by  rioting  and  the  loss  of  several  lives,  —  and  that,  after  a  formal 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  by  Mr.  Berwick  on  the  part  of 
the  G'>vernment,  Lord  Roden,  Mr.  W.  Beers,  and  his  brother 
Mr.  F.  C.  Beers,  were  dismissed  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  in  consequence  of  the  share  they  had  taken  in  these 
transactions. 

It  is  with  no  feeling  of  party  triumph  that  we  approach  this 
subject ;  nor  do  we  impugn  the  motives  of  many  who  supjwrt, 
and  doubtless  with  patriotic  and  religious  views,  tlic  Orange 
Society,  though  we  lament  and  condemn  their  conduct.  But  we 
propose  to  lay  before  the  public  a  sketch  of  the  occurrences  at 
Dolly’s  Brae,  and  of  the  events  which  led  to  them,  in  the  hope 
that  if  any  are  disposed  to  uphold  this  association  as  established 
in  Ireland,  they  will  first  seriously  contemplate  its  never -failing 
consequences,  and  the  deep  responsibility  resting  upon  its 
8upj)orters.  Since  a  government  can  only  deal  with  the  effects 
of  party-spirit  and  punish  its  illegal  manifestations,  public 
opinion,  and  the  influence  of  dispassionate  men  of  all  shades 
of  politics,  must  co-operate  with  the  public  authorities  in  dis¬ 
countenancing  the  feelings  which  are  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and 
in  condemning  these  exhibitions  of  sectarian  hostility,  which  are 
so  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

From  the  inquiry  made  in  1835  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  appeared  that  the  Orangemen  of  the 
north  of  Ireland  were  a  party  united  in  defence  of  Protestant 
ascendency;  which,  in  theory,  was  assumed  to  mean  the  defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion  against  the  encroachments  of  Roman¬ 
ism, — but  in  practice  was  simply  the  political  supremacy  of  Pro¬ 
testants  as  such  over  Roman  Catholics.  They  comprised  most  of 
the  higher  orders, — grand  jurors, sheriffs,  magistrates,  clergymen, 
members  of  parliament,  peers,  judges,  and  privy  councillors, 
—  and  receiv^  the  physical  support  of  the  militia  and  yeomanry, 
who  were  constituted  almost  exclusively  of  Orangemen.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  was  comjMjsed  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  population.  Without  leaders  to  guide  and  restrain 
them,  almost  without  arms,  (for  the  magistrates  issued  arms  to 
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none  but  their  own  adherents,)  without  money  to  contend  for 
justice  in  the  courts  of  law,  they  had  little  to  trust  to  but  their 
numbers. 

Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  published  rules 
of  the  Orange  Society.  They  prescribed  loyalty  as  the  point  of 
honour,  —  obedience  to  the  law  as  the  first  duty  :  they  prohibited 
the  admission  of  any  one  capable  of  upbraiding  another  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  they  inculcated  peace  and 
good-will.  But  never  did  any  society  exhibit  such  a  glaring 
inconsistency,  —  rather  such  a  positive  contradiction  between  its 
professed  principles  and  its  actual  practice.  The  facts  which 
came  out  before  the  Committee  surprised  all  parties, —  none  more, 
we  believe,  than  the  Grand  Master  himself.  It  appeared  that  the 
Orange  oath  of  allegiance  had  once  been  avowedly  ‘  conditional’ ; 
and  that  the  same  spirit  remained,  although  the  words  had  been 
changed ;  that,  contrary  to  law,  warrants  had  been  issued  to 
military  bodies ;  that  the  inadvertence  of  the  Grand  Master  had 
been  taken  advantage  of,  and  his  confidence  abused  by  the 
officers  of  the  institution  ;  that  the  practice  of  the  society  was 
to  resort  to  every  contrivance  —  by  songs,  speeches,  party  tunes, 
processions,  emblems  and  mottoes  —  to  insult,  to  domineer  over, 
to  offend  and  irrittite  their  Homan  Catholic  neighbours ;  and  the 
result  of  its  working  was  seen  in  outrages,  murders,  houses 
wrecked,  villages  destroyed,  riots  without  number,  law  perverted, 
justice  denied,  and  the  animosity  of  the  rival  parties  wrought 
up  to  madness. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  responsibility  falling  upon  those  who 
encourage  Orange  processions,  we  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
principal  Orange  riots  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  formal 
dissolution  of  the  society  in  1836.  At  Crossgar,  in  1830,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  a  formidable  armed  procession,  exhibiting 
warrants  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  oj>enly  resisted  the 
police,  and  only  retreated  before  an  overpowering  military  force. 
At  Dungannon,  in  Tyrone,  they  overawed  the  magistrates,  and 
by  force  compelled  them  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Government. 
At  Tanderaghee  there  were  riots  and  murtlers.  At  Maghera,  in 
Londonderry,  the  Roman  Catholic  party  having  dispersed,  the 
Orangemen  broke  their  promise  to  the  magistrates,  evaded  the 
troops,  and  rushed  upon  the  village  of  Drumard.  There  they  fired 
upon  the  ijeasantry  who  fled;  and  continued  to  wreck  and  bum 
the  houses,  until  at  length  the  military  reappeared,  and  drove  them 
back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Mr.  Hunter,  the  magistrate, 
in  his  official  report  to  Government,  says,  ‘  Anything  so  dis- 
‘  graceful  to  the  character  of  men  and  of  Protestants,  —  so  savage, 
*  so  lawless,  and  so  uncalled  for, — cannot  be  forgotten ;  the  whole 
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*  was  done  with  such  deliberation,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the 

*  law.’  In  Armagh, — and  this  instance  shall  conclude  our  list 
for  1830,  —  some  Orangemen  passing  in  procession  through 
the  Roman  Catholic  village  of  Maghery,  and  playing  the  ‘  Pro- 
‘  testant  Boys,’  were  beaten  and  their  drums  broken.  Two 
days  afterwards  the  Orangemen  attacked  Maghery.  There 
was  no  opposition,  —  the  inhabitants  fled  for  their  lives :  an 
old  man  was  beaten, — a  widow,  within  eight  days  of  her  confine¬ 
ment,  was  w’ounded  with  a  bayonet,  and  knocked  down,  —  her 
son,  a  half-witted  lad,  was  fired  at,  —  another  woman  and  her 
infant  were  beaten  and  knocked  down,  —  and  twenty-eight 
houses  wrecked  and  burned,  and  every  particle  of  proi>erty 
pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  sequel  is  characteristic  of  the  state 
of  society  there.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  broke  the  drums, 
were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment : 
but,  though  the  wrecking  of  Maghery  took  place  in  open  day,  in 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Verner  himself,  though  the  rioters’  names 
were  known  and  their  identity  sworn  to,  not  one  of  them 
received  any  punishment  whatswver ! 

These  horrible  events  startled  even  Colonel  Vemer  and  his 
brother  Orangemen ;  and  the  advice  they  then  gave  derives 
additional  weight  from  recent  occurrences.  They  earnestly 
recommended  the  abandonment  of  all  party  processions;  and 

*  trusted  that  no  persons  of  respectability  would  be  found  so 

*  regardless  of  consequences  as  to  incur  the  heavy  responsibility 

*  of  countenancing  the  celebration  of  any  day,  in  a  manner  cal- 

*  culated  to  give  offence  to  any  person  whatever.’  But  having 
thus  discharged  their  consciences,  they  continued  to  8upi)ort  and 
stimulate  Orange  processions  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

In  1831,  at  Tullyorier,  in  the  county  of  Down,  an  old  woman 
was  shot  in  her  house ;  and  four  men  were  pursued  by  the  Orange 
party,  fired  upon,  and  driven  into  the  river,  where  they  were 
drowned.  In  1832,  under  the  im|)ending  Party  Processions’  Act, 
the  Orange  leaders  exerted  themselves,  and  with  considerable 
success,  to  prevent  the  usual  processions ;  but  at  Dungannon 
their  advice  was  not  followed,  and  riots  took  place.  In  1833 
there  was  great  rioting  at  Lurgan,  Tanderaghee  (where  at  Lord 
Mandeville’s  gate,  a  magistrate  was  burned  in  effigy  in  the 

Eresence  of  Dean  Carter^  Loughgall,  Ballyhagan,  and  Coote- 
ill.  In  1834,  similar  scenes  were  enacted  at  Belfast,  Port- 
gjenone,  Portadown,  and  Dungannon.  In  1835,  there  were 
numerous  riots — at  Belfast,  Kilrea,  and  other  places;  but  we 
have  no  room  for  an  account  of  any  except  that  at  Annahagh,  near 
Armagh.  A  Protestant  and  his  daughter  had  there  been  l)eaten 
by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  in  revenge  for  which  the  Orangemen 
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turned  out,  armed  with  their  yeomanry  firelocks ;  they  attacked 
Annahngh,  and  burned  and  wrecked  nine  houses,  when  they  were 
stopped  and  driven  off  by  the  police  and  military.  It  is  almost 
8ui)erfluous  to  record  that  for  beating  the  man  and  his  daughter 
four  Roman  Catholics  were  transported,  —  but  for  burning  nine 
houses,  not  a  single  Orangeman  was  punished  in  any  way.  There 
is  a  melancholy  similarity  in  the  details  of  these  occurrences, 
proving  that  they  did  not  arise  from  accidental  or  ditferent  causes; 
but  were  the  certain  result  of  a  system,  according  to  which  the 
Orange  processions  were  arranged  on  recurring  anniversaries,  in 
the  way  calculated  to  produce  the  utmost  excitement  and 
irritation. 

They  assembled  with  drums  and  banners,  and  were  well 
armed.  Magistrates  were  at  their  head,  and  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  review^  by  some  man  of  rank  and  influence.  They  were 
informed  that  peace  and  harmony  was  the  rule  of  all  Orange¬ 
men, — but  were  bid  to  remember  their  rights ;  they  were  charged 
to  die  in  defence  of  their  religion,  and  they  answered  by  a  cheer 
for  Protestant  ascendency.  They  were  told  not  to  upbraid  any 
one,  yet  at  the  very  time  the  bands  were  playing  *  Croppies  lie 
‘  down’:  they  were  instructed  to  obey  the  law,  but  they  knew 
they  were  safe  from  its  operation :  a  sermon  was  preached,  but 
the  text  was,  ‘love  the  brotherhood' :  if  police  or  military  were 
present,  they  were  a  protection  but  no  restraint,  for  they  could 
not  act  except  under  the  orders  of  the  Orange  magistrate :  and 
so,  —  with  ringing  cheers,  music  playing,  banners  waving,  drums 
beating,  guns  firing,  confident  in  their  superior  strength,  mad 
with  sectarian  bigotry  and  political  hatred,  and  excited  to  the 
utmost, — the  Orange  procession  approached  a  Roman  Catholic 
village.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholics,  full  of  ancient 
quarrels,  and  galled  by  intolerable  insult,  seldom  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  revenge,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  open  resistance. 
They  swarmed  from  their  cabins  like  bees  from  their  hive ;  old 
guns  were  brought  out,  and  pikes,  scythes,  and  pitchforks  made 
up  in  some  sort  for  the  want  of  better  arms. 

When  two  such  bodies  came  into  contact,  collision  was  certain 
and  instantaneous.  It  signified  nothing  who  began :  a  push,  a 
blow,  a  shot  fired  in  the  air,  sufiSced  to  hurry  both  parties  into 
the  predetermined  conflict.  But  mere  numbers  have  never  been 
a  match  for  an  armed  and  organised  body.  The  Orangemen  were 
invariably  successful;  and  they  inflicted  a  terrible  retribution — 
while  the  Roman  Catholics,  driven  from  the  field,  read  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  resistance  written  upon  their  plundered  houses  and 
burning  villages.  In  the  courts  of  law  their  defeat  was  still  more 
matter  of  course.  Roman  Catholics  were  arrested  and  punished ; 
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but  the  dominant  faction  was  always  safe.  Informations  against 
Orange  offenders  had  to  be  sworn  licfore  Orange  magistrates, 
bills  to  be  found  by  Orange  grand  jurors,  the  jury  was  im¬ 
panelled  by  an  Orange  sheriff,  and  the  verdict  was  given  by  an 
Orange  jury,  upon  prisoners  ostentatiously  wearing  Orange 
rosettes  even  in  the  dock !  Intimidation  of  witnesses  prevailed 
to  a  frightful  extent ;  but  when  that  lailed,  acquittals  were  given 
against  evidence,  against  the  judges’  charges,  and  even  against 
the  prisoners’  own  confession.  So  that  after  every  fresh  struggle 
the  jKirties  retired  to  prepare  for  another  contest, — one  animated 
by  their  victory,  the  other  feeling  that  Protestant  ascendency 
was  Roman  Catholic  slavery,  and  doggedly  determined  not  to 
submit  to  the  one  nor  acknowledge  the  other. 

It  was  very  extraordinary  to  see  men  of  education,  principle, 
and  otherwise  estimable  character,  so  deceived  by  their  own 
assertions,  and  so  bewildered  by  the  noxious  influence  of  party- 
spirit,  that  though  familiar  with  the  state  of  things  we  have 
described,  they  actually  denied  its  existence,  or  boldly  attempted 
to  justify  it  to  the  world.  Colonel  Verner  asserted  that  the 
Orange  Society,  as  a  body,  had  never  interfered  in  any  political 
question ;  Colonel  Blacker  did  not  consider  ‘  Croppies  lie  down’ 
a  party  tune ;  aftirmed  that  the  anniversaries  of  the  12th  of  July 
were  peculiarly  tranquil,  and  that  the  administration  of  justice 
was  pure.  The  inquiry  by  the  Committee  of  1835,  however, 
brought  the  truth  fully  to  ligb.t.  The  exposure  was  complete, 
the  condemnation  universal:  all  classes,  creeds,  and  parties 
then  united  in  declaring,  that  the  Orange  organisation  must  be 
arrested,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  law  must  be  vindicated,  and 
that  no  party  in  the  State  should  be  permitted  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  superior  privileges,  and  insult  their  fellow  subjects, 
on  the  ground  of  a  purer  religious  belief  or  on  the  false  and 
insolent  plea  of  superior  loyalty. 

The  Orange  leaders,  we  arc  happy  to  say,  at  this  juncture 
yielded  a  manly  and  dignified  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  nation 
as  expressed  in  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
answer  of  the  Crown.  Notwithstanding  considerable  resistance 
from  the  Irish  portion  of  the  body,  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  April 
1836,  dissolved  the  society ;  and  through  their  organs  proclaimed 
that  they  did  so,  not  in  compliance  with  expediency,  but  for  the 
sake  of  principle, — that  they  would  neither  repent  of  the  deed 
nor  recall  it. 

Old  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  was,  we  believe,  the  only  one  who 
resisted  to  the  death.  The  Widdrington  of  the  party,  he  fought 
upon  his  stumps,  for  pure  fighting’s  sake,  when  all  hope  was  gone. 
Orange  to  the  backbone,  and  priding  himself  on  his  loyalty,  his 
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fidelity  to  his  order,  his  religion,  nnd  his  acuteness,  he  defied  to 
the  last  the  King,  the  Grand  Master,  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
and  the  dictates  of  common  sense ;  dechiring  that  *  he  would  not 
‘  be  humbugged,’  and  in  the  blasphemous  and  ferocious  slang  of 
the  party,  calling  ‘  on  his  brave  brethren  of  Ulster  to  increase 
‘  and  multiply — to  be  tranquil  and  vigilant, —  to  put  their  trust 
‘  in  God,  and  keep  their  powder  dry.’  Poor  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  I 
had  he  lived  to  march  with  the  procession  from  Lord  Roden’s 
park  to  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  to  read  Mr.  Beers’  letters,  he  would 
have  died  contented.  He  indeed  has  gone — but  his  mantle  has 
descended  upon  not  unworthy  shoulders. 

The  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  Orange  Institution  was  a 
political  act  of  some  importance.  It  was  an  acceptance  by  that 
body  of  the  principle  already  enunciated  through  the  public  voice 
—  that  the  assumption  of  ascendency  by  any  one  class  of  men  over 
another,  in  virtue  of  their  political  or  religious  opinions,  was  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution ;  and  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  theory  of  Orangeism  might  be,  its  practical  result  was 
to  produce  and  perpetuate  dissension,  and  to  endanger  property 
and  life.  The  propriety  of  the  dissolution,  too,  was  speedily 
seen  in  the  improved  state  of  the  public  peace :  for  twelve  years 
we  hear  little  of  Orange  riots,  and  nothing  of  such  burnings  and 
wreckings  as  those  of  ISIaghera,  Maghery,  and  Annahagh.  But 
there  are  men,  as  there  are  political  parties,  who  can  learn 
notliing  and  forget  nothing, — who  cannot  forget  the  excitement 
of  party  cheers  and  the  pride  of  a  party  triumph,  nor  learn  that 
he  who  stimulates  the  passions  of  a  crowd  must  be  responsible 
for  the  excesses  which  they  afterwards  commit.  It  seems  in¬ 
credible,  that  after  such  experience  of  the  pernicious  results  of 
the  Orange  Society,  and  after  the  cnjoyL  ent  of  twelve  years’ 
jKjace  in  consequence  of  its  dissolution,  men  should  be  found 
sufficiently  rash  and  blind  to  consequences,  to  resuscitate  it  again, 
and  rco|)en  its  bitter  fountain  of  strife.  It  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  extraordinary  to  see  a  peer  coming  forward  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  boasting  of  his  religious  feelings  and  pacific 
speeches  and  good  intentions,  when  wreckings,  burnings,  and 
murders  on  the  very  spot  where  he  reestablished  this  mis¬ 
chievous  organisation,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  and  by  the  very 
men  wdiom  he  had  harangued,  attest  the  gravity  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  rests  upon  his  head,  and  the  folly  of  expecting  that 
the  old  tree  w'ould  bear  any  but  the  old  fruit. 

From  1836  to  1845  Loid  Roden  and  the  other  leading  men 
exerted  their  influence,  honestly  and  successfully,  in  discounte¬ 
nancing  processions;  and  no  distuj’bance  of  any  consequence 
took  place :  But  in  1845  the  scene  changed.  Notwithstanding 
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the  agitation  for  repeal,  the  Government  of  the  day  refused  to 
rule  through  the  medium  of  a  party,  or  on  the  principle  of  ascen¬ 
dency;  and  while  they  opposed  repealers,  they  supported  measures 
to  which  they  thought  Roman  Catholics  were  entitled.  This 
policy  gave  deep  offence  to  the  Ulster  Orangemen ;  and  much 
discussion  followed,  whether,  the  ‘  Party  Processions’  Act’  having 
now  expired,  the  system  of  Orange  processions  should  not  be 
renewed.  On  the  whole  the  general  feeling  was  against  such  a 
step;  and  Lord  Roden,  on  the  3rd  of  July  in  that  year,  issued  a 
letter  deprecating  it  in  strong  language.  In  some  quarters  his 
influence  was  of  no  avail :  an  armed  procession  took  place  at 
Armagh,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  was  shot  dead,  and  three  others 
wounded.  A  Mr.  Watson  of  Brookhill  presided  over  an  Orange 
meeting  at  Lisburn ;  and,  in  reply  to  Lord  Roden’s  letter,  in¬ 
formed  him,  ‘  That  the  minds  of  his  friends  were  made  up,  and 
*  they  were  resolved  to  proceed  with  their  procession.’  A  manly 
and  forcible  remonstrance  from  Lord  Londonderry  was  answered 
with  a  rude  and  insolent  rebuke,  and  Mr.  Watson,  though  a 
deputy-lieutenant,  accompanied  the  procession  he  had  encou¬ 
raged. 

The  Government  now  attempted  to  quell  the  growing  evil, 
and  superseded  Mr.  Watson — on  the  broad  principle  which  they 
were  then  applying  to  those  magistrates  who  attended  repeal 
meetings,  —  that  where  criminal  acts  were  likely  to  arise  out 
of  violent  party  meetings,  the  administration  of  justice  could 
not  be  safely  entrusted  to  magistrates  who,  by  attending  and 
countenancing  such  meetings,  constituted  themselves  open  and 
acknowledged  partisans.  Rut  the  Orangemen  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  regard  a  violent  partisan  spirit  as  giving 
them  a  claim  to  the  favour  of  Government,  to  submit  to  the 
honest  and  impartial  application  of  a  different  principle.  They 
instantly  made  common  cause  with  Mr.  Watson,  and  also  with 
Mr.  Archdall  of  Fermanagh,  who  W’as  siqierseded  on  similar 
grounds.  Through  the  press  they  called  upon  Orangemen  ‘  to 
‘  make  themselves  feared,  in  order  to  be  respected  by  the  Govem- 
‘  ment :  there  must  be  monster  meetings,  but  no  infringement 
‘  of  the  law.’  Lord  Roden  now  praised  Mr.  Watson  for  having 
done  the  very  thing  he  had  written  to  him  not  to  do.  Lord 
Enniskillen,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  and  other  noblemen, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement ;  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  northern  counties ;  the  flame  lighted  by  party 
spirit  spread  like  wildfire ;  and  in  October,  Lord  Roden,  as  the 
trusted  leader  and  Deputy  Grand  Master,  though  Lord  Ennis¬ 
killen  was  the  Grand  Master,  issued  a  formal  address  announcing 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Orange  Society.  But  though  the 
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Society  was  re-orgnnised,  the  influential  members  thought  it 
prudent  to  discountenance  processions :  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  considerable  meeting  in  honour  of  Mr.  Watson,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  riot  of  no  great  importance,  their  advice  was  generally 
followed,  and  tranquillity  prevailed  during  1846  and  1847. 

The  next  step  was  taken  in  1848.  The  events  of  that  year 
induced  most  of  the  principal  bodies  in  Ireland  to  come  forward 
and  offer  their  services  to  the  Queen’s  Government.  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  did  not  undervalue  the  moral  support  thus  afforded  to 
him,  and  he  replied  to  their  addresses  in  terms  of  courtesy  and 
thankfulness :  But  for  the  means  of  crushing  rebellion  he  looked 
only  to  the  civil  and  military  power,  which  the  law  places  under 
the  control  of  the  constitutional  authorities.  Notwithstanding 
the  alarming  aspect  of  the  times,  he  gave  no  encouragement  to 
volunteer  associations,  nor  to  any  extra-legal  manifestations  of 
physical  strength,  by  the  well-disposed  portion  of  the  community. 
He  did  not  permit  any  arms  to  be  issued  to  volunteers;  he  received 
with  becoming  and  grateful  acknowledgments  the  address  from 
the  Dublin  University,  but  prohibited  the  intended  procession 
of  two  thousand  students.  But  this  steady  and  cautious  policy 
did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Orange  party ;  and  they  resolved 
to  make  the  occasion  of  manifesting  their  loyalty  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  strength  of  their  oiganisation,  by  reappearing 
on  the  stage,  and  celebrating  the  12th  of  July  in  1848,  as  they 
had  done  twelve  years  before,  with  every  well-remembered  de¬ 
vice  by  which  the  enthusiasm  of  their  own  party  could  be  sti¬ 
mulated.  How  little  any  support  of  this  nature  was  required 
by  the  Government  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  when  the 
time  came  for  the  Government  to  put  forth  its  strength,  it 
overpowered  all  resistance  with  such  extreme  facility  as  to  cast 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  its  previous  preparations. 

The  Orange  manifestation  having  been  determined  on,  the 
proeessions  for  the  county  of  Down  were  arranged  by  Mr.  W. 
Beers,  a  magistrate  and  the  county  grand  master ;  and  in  reply 
to  a  note  from  this  gentleman  Lord  Roden  addressed  to  him  a 
letter,  from  which  we  copy  the  following  extracts :  — 

‘  Tolly  more  Park;  July  8.  1848. 

‘  Had  it  been  consistent  with  your  arrangements,  I  should  have 
been  happy  that  the  ground  chosen  for  your  meeting  was  within  the 
gates  of  Tollymore  Park,  where  an  opportunity  would  have  been 
afforded  me  of  witnessing  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  order  and 
loyalty,  of  those  lodges  over  which  you  preside.  I  am  anxious  to 
assure  the  brethren  that,  though  I  am  advanced  in  years,  and  time 
has  rapidly  rolled  on  since  in  the  year  1834  we  met  in  such  force, 
ordtT,  and  loyalty  on  the  hill  of  Rathfriland,  yet  the  principles  I  then 
held,  I  still  maintain.’ 
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‘  The  Orangemen  of  Ireland  have  been  the  peculiar  objects  of 
God’s  distinguishing  care.  They  have  been  tlie  contitlual  subjects 
of  persecution.  The  several  administrations,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  who  have  ruled  the  country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
combined  by  legislative  enactments  to  crush  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Ireland.’ 

He  then  enumerates  the  measures :  — 

‘  Funds  for  scriptural  education  on  Protestant  principles  refused 
—Protestant  corporations  destroyed — Roman  Catholic  municipalities 
erected  on  their  ruins — the  Charitable  Bequests  Act  made  law  —  the 
inconsistent  grant  to  Maynooth  adopted,  though  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
science  and  wishes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  enlightened  people  of  the 
empire.’ 

Lord  Roden  has  asserted,  that  on  the  late  occasion  he  did  not 
invite  the  Orangemen  to  assemble  in  his  park  ;  he  only  ‘  would 
*  not  shut  his  gates  against  them.’  The  diflference  certainly  is 
not  much.  But  it  is  not  until  we  read  the  first  sentence  of 
the  letter  of  last  year  that  we  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
skill  with  which  Lord  Roden  induced  his  friends  to  visit  him, 
without  depriving  himself  of  the  power  of  denying  that  he 
invited  them. 

Lord  Roden  is  a  peer  and  a  privy  councillor ;  he  was  for  many 
years  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Down,  and  custos 
rotulorum  of  another  county  ;  he  is  of  mature  age,  accustomed 
to  survey  politics  from  an  elevated  position,  and  of  some  note  in 
what  is  called  the  religious  world.  We  have  therefore  a  right 
to  expect  that  he  should  weigh  the  consequences  of  his  actions ; 
that  he  should  feel  himself  in  some  degree  answerable  for  the 
conduct  of  those  whose  political  course  he  guides,  and  to  whom 
he  lends  the  sanction  of  his  ancient  name  and  irreproachable 
private  character ;  that  he  should  never  countenance  by  his 
actions  what  in  words  he  condemns ;  that  he  should  scorn  to 
limit  his  obedience  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  laws  of  his  country, 
but  manfully  uphold  them  in  their  true  scope  and  spirit. 

It  is,  then,  with  surprise  that  we  find  him  referring  with 
pride  to  an  Orange  meeting  in  1834,  while  he  passes  over  the 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  Ireland  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1836,  when,  after  long  discussion.  Lord  Roden  himself 
presiding,  they  passed  this  resolution  :  — 

‘  It  seems  to  this  Grand  Lodge  that  the  end  for  which  the  Orange 
Association  was  originally  framed, — namely  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  —  will  no  longer  be 
served  by  the  further  continuance  of  that  institution;  and  that,  in 
conformity  with  the  expressed  will  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Orange 
Association  ought  to  be,  and  is  hereby  dissolved.’ 

With  the  wreckings  and  murders  of  Tullyorier,  Aunahagh, 
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and  Miighery  fresh  in  his  recollection,  he  now  presumes  to  say 
that  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  have  been  the  peculiar  objects 
of  God’s  distinguishing  care.  Though  Mr.  S.  O’Brien  was  then 
reviewing  the  clubs  of  Cork,  the  loyalty  of  the  Orange  leader 
evaporates  in  a  condemnation  of  various  measures  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  confess,  (for  it  seems 
to  raise  in  his  mind  no  suspicion  of  error,)  that  for  twenty  years 
every  statesman  had  been  opposed  to  his  views ;  nor  does  he  hesi¬ 
tate  at  the  monstrous  assertion,  that  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  — 
which  was  sanctioned  by  every  parliament  for  fifty  years,  pro¬ 
posed  with  the  approbation  of  George  III.,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland;  increased  in  1807  when  Mr.  Perceval  was  a 
minister,  and  again. in  1813;  again  increased  in  1845  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  323  to  176,  including  all  the 
most  distinguished  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House ;  and  by 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  226  to  69,  —  was  opposed 
to  the  conscience  and  wishes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  enlightened 
people  of  the  empire. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  letter  as  a  true  statement  of 
facts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  published ;  and,  considered  merely  as  a 
party  address,  it  evinces  no  mean  ability.  Mr.  W.  Beers  was  not 
likely  a  second  time  to  omit  making  Tollymore  Park  the  place 
of  rendezvous;  a  second  hint, — for,  after  Lord  Roden’s  denial, 
we  must  not  say  invitation, — would  be  quite  superfluous.  The 
Orange  party  were  gratified  by  having  such  an  unexceptionable 
witness  to  their  numbers,  as  well  as  to  their  order  and  loyalty. 
If  it  should  be  said  that  Orange  processions  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Legislature,  by  every  statesman  of  whatever  politics,  even 
by  the  most  zealous  leaders  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge, — that 
they  were  contrary  to  the  spirit,  as  for  many  years  they  had 
been  contrary  to  the  letter,  of  the  law,  —  there  stood  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  to  encourage  them  to  disregard 
such  considerations.  If  an  impending  rebellion  suggested  that 
their  first  duty  was  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom, 
their  attention  was  skilfully  diverted  from  such  a  topic  by  an 
enumeration  of  their  grievances,  the  most  flagrant  of  which  were 
that  Roman  Catholics  should  have  a  college  for  the  education  of 
their  priests,  should  be  members  of  municipal  corporations,  and 
be  allowed  to  bequeath  their  own  money  for  charitable  and 
religious  purposes.  Could  his  political  followers  doubt  that 
what  they  disapproved  of,  was  opposed  to  the  conscience  and 
wishes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  enlightened  people  of  the 
empire,  when  the  word  of  a  venerable  peer  was  pledged  to  the 
fact?  Could  Orangemen  fail  to  believe  that,  notwithstanding 
VOL.  XCI.  NO.  CLXXXIII.  H 
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all  their  excesses,  they  were  still  the  peculiar  objects  of  God’s 
distinguishing  care,  when  they  were  solemnly  assured  of  it  by 
one  so  eminent  for  his  religious  professions  ? 

Under  these  auspices,  there  was  a  great  Orange  demonstration 
on  the  12th  of  July,  1848 ;  and  party-spirit  not  being  yet  roused, 
the  day  passed  off  without  disturbance.  But  the  sei^  of  mis¬ 
chief  was  sown.  The  evil  of  these  exclusive  associations  is  the 
ill-will  which  they  engender,  the  resistance  which  they  provoke, 
and  the  counter-associations  which  they  infallibly  call  into 
existence.  While  life  and  strength  remain,  no  men  fit  for 
anything  but  slavery  will  submit  to  be  triumphed  over ;  or  accept 
the  badge  of  inferiority,  sought  to  be  fastened  on  them  by  a 
rival  faction.  The  Roman  Catholic  or  Ribbon  party  accordingly 
resolved,  in  their  turn,  to  celebrate  their  festival  day,  the  17  th 
of  March.  This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  riot 
became  inevitable.  In  addition  to  the  12th  of  July  and  St. 
Patrick’s  day,  funerals  furnish  opportunities  to  the  rival  factions 
of  trying  their  strength,  so  that  several  conflicts  took  place.  At 
Rathfriland  an  Orangeman  was  killed;  in  Leitrim  there  was 
some  disturbance ;  at  Londonderry  the  military  were  called  out ; 
at  Crossgar,  in  the  county  of  Down,  the  Ribbonmen  marched  in 
an  armed  procession,  and  in  the  riot  which  followed  three  |>ersons 
lost  their  lives ;  at  Tullyorier,  in  the  same  county,  a  procession 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  an  Orangeman  who 
had  been  killed  in  an  affray,  and  twenty  houses  belonging  to 
Roman  Catholics  were  more  or  less  wrecked.  By  these  assaults 
the  spirit  of  faction  was  effectually  resuscitated ;  there  was  ample 
cause  for  crimination  and  recrimination,  —  each  party  had  wrongs 
to  avenge, — each  was  now  fairly  blooded, — and,  in  the  county  of 
Down  at  least,  it  was  plain  that  the  Orange  procession  of  the 
next  12th  of  July  would  be  the  signal  for  a  more  determined 
contest  than  had  yet  taken  place. 

As  the  12th  of  July,  1849,  approached,  signs  of  the  coming 
strife  became  apparent.  When  it  was  known  that  the  Orange¬ 
men  were  to  meet  at  Tollymore  Park  and  march  through  Dolly’s 
Brae,  and  that  the  Ribbonmen  were  determined  to  i-esist  them, 
considerable  alarm  was  manifested.  The  legality  of  processions 
became  so  much  a  subject  of  discussion,  that  the  Assistant- 
Barrister,  at  the  Newry  Quarter  Sessions,  thought  it  advisable  to 
warn  the  country,  that  none  but  persons  duly  authorised  by  law 
were  entitled  to  assemble  in  numbers  and  in  public  with  arms. 
The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  within  his  dioceses,  a  truly  Christian  letter, 
beseeching  them  ‘  to  refrain  from  processions,  calculated  as  they 
*  surely  were  to  engender  strife;’  and  indeed  it  was  most  fitting 
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that  the  Bishop  should  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  peace,  if  we 
may  believe  Lord  Massareene,  who  hastened  to  assure  his  lord¬ 
ship  that  ‘  the  clergy  appear  to  be  the  chief  promoters  of  the 

*  Orange  demonstrations.’ 

Lord  Massareene  is  another  specimen  of  that  class  who  so 
easily  divest  themselves  of  moral  responsibilitj,  and  whose  words 
afford  no  clue  to  anticipate  their  actions.  He  ‘  would  rejoice  to 
‘  see  the  excellent  advice  of  the  bishop  followed he  ‘  dreads 

*  the  Orange  demonstrations  being  looked  upon  as  a  triumph  of 

*  party  he  *  need  scarce  inform  his  lordship  that  he  is  no  party 

*  man he  *  is  anxious  to  respond  to  the  bishop’s  appeal,  and 
‘  agrees  with  him  as  to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  custom  of 
‘  walking  in  processions  with  badges  and  music;’ — and  then,  to 
show  how  truly  he  entertained  the  sentiments  he  professed,  three 
days  afterwards  he  received  in  his  park  an  Orange  meeting  of 
12,000  persons,  with  100  drums  and  180  banners,  under  an  ar¬ 
cade  ornamented  with  laurels  and  orange  flowers — and  even  his 
son’s  pony  was  decorated  with  orange  ribbons.  This  letter  of 
Lord  Massareene’s  enables  us  to  test  the  value  of  pacific  profes¬ 
sions  in  the  mouths  of  Orange  leaders,  and  we  can  sympathise 
with  the  growing  feeling  of  anxiety  which  prevailed,  when  the 
newspapers  teemed  with  accounts  of  the  preparations  for  the 
intended  display,  and  declared  that  they  were  greater  than  had 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

But  it  is  full  time  to  come  to  the  conflict  at  Dolly’s  Brae. 
This  spot  had  already  become  notorious  in  the  annals  of  party- 
strife.  Thirty-four  years  ago,  in  a  contest  which  took  place  there,  a 
Roman  Catholic  was  killed.  His  widowed  mother  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grave ;  but  left  her  dying  injunction,  so  the  story  goes, 
that  no  Orange  procession  should  ever  be  allowed  to  pass  that  way. 
After  her  death  her  name  was  given  to  the  hill ;  and  it  became 
a  point  of  honour  with  the  Orange  party  to  march  in  procession 
over  *  Dolly’s’  brae,  and  with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  prevent 
them.  It  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Castlewellan,  on  the 
old  road  from  Rathfriland,  which  passes  through  Bally  ward,  the 
hamlet  of  Magheramayo,  and  Dolly’s  Brae.  This  road  is  so  bad 
and  hilly,  that  a  new  one  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  which, 
diverging  from  the  other  at  Ballyward  school-house,  about  three 
miles  from  Castlewellan,  takes  the  level  ground  to  Castlewellan, 
where  the  roads  unite  again.  The  hill  road,  though  the  shorter 
of  the  two,  is  rarely  used, — the  new  one  being  more  level  and 
convenient.  So  that  a  procession  going  from  Ballyward  to 
Castlewellan  would  avoid  Dolly’s  Brae,  uiiless  indeed  they  went 
out  of  their  way  on  purpose. 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession  and  the  choice  of  the  route 
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devolved,  as  before,  upon  Mr.  W.  Beers.  He  was  aware  that 
the  new  road  was  the  natural  one, — he  admits  that  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  anniversary  it  had  been  adopted,  and  that  no  collision  took 
place :  But  he  had  heard  that  to  pass  through  Dolly’s  Brae 
would  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  by  the  Orange  party !  and  this 
motive  appears  to  have  outweighed  all  other  considerations  in 
the  mind  of  the  magistrate.  About  the  middle  of  June,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  issued  his  orders  through  Mr.  Jardine  of 
Bathfriland,  that  the  procession  should  take  the  Dolly’s  Brae 
road,  and  he  was  careful  to  communicate  the  order  to  his  friend 
and  correspondent  —  Lord  Roden.  That  there  should  be  no 
mistake,  the  rendezvous  of  the  lodges  wjis  fixed  at  Bally  ward, 
near  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  two  roads,  at  the  house  of 
his  brother,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beers,  another  magistrate,  —  and  in 
Tollymore  Park  he  himself  repeated  the  order  to  the  Orangemen 
to  return,  as  they  had  arrived,  by  Dolly’s  Brae. 

The  consequences  of  this  order  were  foreseen.  After  consulta¬ 
tion  among  the  magistrates,  one  of  them,  Mr.  T.  Scott,  went  to 
Dublin,  and  requested  that  a  strong  force  should  be  sent  down. 
Accordingly,  two  stipendiary  magistrates,  two  troops  of  cavalry, 
two  companies  of  infantry,  and  a  sub-inspector  and  forty  police¬ 
men,  were  despatched  to  Castlewellan  and  Rathfriland,  where 
the  sub-inspector,  Mr.  Hill,  was  stationed  with  thirty-four  of  his 
own  constabulary.  In  the  meantime  proof  was  accumulating  that 
these  precautions  were  not  unnecessary.  It  was  openly  stated 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  held  a  meeting, 
and  were  determined  to  resist  the  march  of  the  Orange  procession 
through  Dolly’s  Brae, — and  an  anonymous  letter  was  sent  on  the 
9th  of  July  to  a  magistrate,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  Lord  Annesey’s 
agent,  professing  to  come  from  the  repealers ;  ‘  to  give  you,  and 

*  Moore,  and  the  Beers,  and  Roden,  and  Hill,  and  Skinner,  and 

*  all  other  maglstrets,  with  the  pig-drovers,  the  police,  and  your 

*  hanful  of  solgers,  to  meet  us  on  Dolly’s  Brae,  on  the  12  morning 
‘  inst  to  show  your  valure,’  &c.  We  have  quoted  the  date  and 
some  of  the  words  of  this  epistle,  that  our  readers  may  see  the 
character  of  the  ‘  challenge,’  which  the  member  for  Fermanagh, 
in  a  style  of  argument  savouring  rather  of  Tipperary  than  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  and  with  a  great  contempt  for  the  date  of  Mr. 
Beers’  order,  adduced  in  Parliament  as  the  cause  and  justification 
of  the  march  through  Dolly’s  Brae. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  military  and  police 
occupied  the  pass  of  Dolly’s  Brae ;  and  the  Ribbonmen,  who  had 
begun  to  collect  in  great  numbers,  finding  their  intentions  anti¬ 
cipated,  moved  off  towards  Magheramayo ;  and,  after  firing  and 
manoeuvring  in  their  own  fashion,  finally  posted  themselves  on 
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the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  road.  The  Orange  lodges  from 
the  Rathfriland  district  collected  at  Mr.  F.  C.  Beers’  house  at 
Bally  ward.  The  magistrates  who  had  gone  to  the  same  place, 
—  seeing  that  the  Orangemen  were  armed  and  preparing  to 
advance,  and  perceiving  through  a  telescope  that  the  Kibbonmen 
had  assembled  in  force  to  oppose  them, — became  alarmed  for 
the  result,  and  Mr.  Scott  proposed  to  Mr.  Beers  that  the  proces¬ 
sion  should  go  by  the  level  road  to  Castlewellan.  The  reply  was 
almost  in  the  same  words  as  those  previously  used  by  Mr.  Jardine 
to  Mr.  Hill, — ‘  that  no  power  on  earth  would  prevent  the  Orange- 

*  men  going  by  Dolly’s  Brae.’  The  magistrates  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  only  course  open  to  them  in  such  circumstances 
was  to  intimidate  the  Ribbonmen  by  a  display  of  police  and 
military,  and  by  main  force  prevent  an  actual  conflict.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  military  were  hastily  brought  up  from  Rathfriland, 
and  the  procession  was  formed, — the  police  and  dragoons  going 
in  front,  —  followed  by  the  Orangemen,  many  of  whom  were 
armed,  and  at  inter\’als  in  the  line  were  carts  covered  with  grass 
and  containing  fire-arms.  Before  they  reached  Dolly’s  Brae,  a 
negotiation  with  the  Ribbonmen  had  been  opened  by  the  party 
there,  through  the  medium  of  two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
by  great  exertions  a  kind  of  armed  truce  was  established,  —  so 
that  the  procession  passed  on  undisturbed  towards  Tollymore 
Park. 

Lord  Roden,  on  horseback,  received  the  party  at  his  gate  and 
entered  the  park^t  their  head.  He  describes  the  procession  as 
consisting  of  fifty  lodges,  composed  of  2000  men,  of  whom  he 
saw  300  armed,  besides  women  and  children.  Refreshments 
were  then  served  in  tents,  and  there  were  barrels  of  beer  and 
bread  and  cheese  for  the  crowd. 

Captain  Fitzmaurice,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  now  applied 
to  Lord  Roden,  urging  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Orange¬ 
men  to  induce  them  not  to  return  by  Dolly’s  Brae,  saying,— 

*  They  have  had  triumph  enough  now,  and  why  go  back  and  run 

*  the  risk  of  bloodshed  ?’  He  replied  that  he  feared  he  had  no 
influence,  but  would  speak  to  the  Grand  Master,  Mr.  W.  Beers. 
He  did  so,  and  even  suggested — ‘  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
‘them  to  go  that  way?’  but  on  receiving  from  the  Grand 
Master  the  answer — ‘  Oh,  there  will  be  no  danger,  and  it  would 
‘  be  impracticable  or  impossible,  as  there  would.be  a  split,’— he 
‘  felt  the  answer  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  he  did  not  press  the 

*  matter  any  further.’ 

The  Orangemen,  having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Tollymore 
Park,  were  summoned  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle  round  a  platform, 
where  Mr.  Beers  addressed  them,  requesting  them  to  return 
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quietly  by  Dolly’s  Brae.  Lord  Boden  also  spoke : — he  con¬ 
gratulated  them  on  their  numbers ;  told  them  that  it  was  for 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the  study  of  God’s  Word  that 
Orangemen  contended ;  trusted  tliat  they  would  never  forget  the 
preservation  of  their  rights ;  talked  about  the  magnificent  scenery 
and  the  coming  of  the  Queen,  and  inculcated  forbearance  and 
love.  Lord  Kodcn,  but  apparently  only  after  the  manner  of 
Lord  Massareenc,  ‘  disapproves  of  processions  altogether.’  He 
takes  some  credit  for  allowing  the  procession  to  come  to  his  park, 
—  *  for  then  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  them, 

*  and  requesting  them  to  conduct  themselves  properly,  and  by 

*  all  means  to  preserve  the  peace.’  If  Lord  Roden  felt  that  his 
influence  would  be  efficacious  in  inducing  an  excited  niultitude 
to  avoid  a  breach  of  the  peace,  it  seems  extraordinary  that,  when 
he  was  requested  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  ordinary  road 
homewards,  he  should  have  told  Captain  Fitzmaurice  that  he 
had  no  influence.  The  peaceful  address  w'hich  he  was  so  anxious 
to  deliver,  and  on  which  his  adherents  now  lay  so  great  stress, 
was  after  all  not  particularly  successful, — perhaps  because,  as 
Mr.  Scott  tells  us,  ‘  part  of  the  speech  was  quite  inaudible  in 

*  consequence  of  the  uproar.’ 

Towards  six  o’clock  the  drums  of  the  Orangemen  announced 
to  the  party  at  Dolly’s  Brae  the  return  of  the  procession,  which 
was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  armed,  as  Major  Wil¬ 
kinson  says,  to  the  teeth.  The  guns  in  fact  had  now  been  taken 
out  of  the  carts,  and  Constable  Scanlan  counted  four  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  stand  of  arms  in  the  procession — exclusive 
of  those  in  the  hands  of  the  Castlewellan  party.  In  front  came 
Mr.  Hill’s  police,  then  the  Orangemen,  next  came  the  dragoons, 
then  another  party  of  police,  and  last  of  all  the  infantry.  Mr. 
Scott  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
Mr.  Morgan,  who  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  keep  the  people 
quiet.  But  the  excitement,  which  in  the  morning  had  been 
tdmost  uncontrollable,  had  now  risen  to  fury.  The  women  and- 
children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  collected  on  the  sides  of 
the  road,  and  covered  the  Orangemen  with  taunts  and  execra¬ 
tions.  They  retorted  with  the  cry — ‘There’s  a  priest — to 
‘hell  with  the  priest  —  to  hell  with  the  Pope!’  and  in  this 
manner  Dolly’s  Brae  was  passed. 

When  the  jwlice  at  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the 
place  where  the  Ribbonmen  had  collected  on  Magheramayo 
Hill,  they  found  them  in  three  divisions,  numbering  about 
1200  men,  posted  behind  some  walls,  the  nearest  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  road.  On  coming  abreast  of  the  wall, 
the  police  halted  between  the  Ribbonmen  on  the  hill  and  the 
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Orangemen  on  the  road,  and  remained  stationary  until  the  rear 
of  the  procession  was  in  the  act  of  pissing  them.  At  this 
critical  moment  a  shot  or  squib  was  fired  from  the  head  of  the 
procession  * :  immediately  came  two  shots  from  the  hill,  then  a 
volley,  and  then  the  firing  was  general  on  both  sides.  !Mr. 
Hill's  police  charged  up  the  hill  and  fired  upon  the  Ribbonmen, 
who  soon  broke  and  fied,  on  which  the  fire  of  the  police  ceased, 
and  they  secured  a  number  of  prisoners.  Nearly  two  hundred 
Orangemen  also  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  kept  up  a  fire 
upon  the  retreating  Ribhonmen ;  and  while  the  rear  part  of  the 

{trocession  were  thus  engaged,  those  who  were  in  front  broke 
oose  from  all  restraint  in  Magheramayo,  where  there  was  no 
opposition,  and  began  to  burn  and  wreck  the  houses,  while 
some  scattered  themselves  over  the  fields  to  complete  the  same 
work  of  devastation.  The  dragoons  now  pushed  forward,  and 
drove  the  Orangemen  onwards  towards  Rathfriland.  By  this 
time  a  number  of  houses  were  blazing,  and  a  party  of  police 
were  sent  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Mr.  Scott  saw  two  men 
trying  to  set  fire  to  a  house :  he  struck  one  and  took  the  gun 
from  the  other.  Mr.  Tighe,  a  magistrate,  saw  an  Orangeman 
firing  into  the  thatch  of  a  house,  but  never  thought  of  arresting 
him.  InsjMictor  Corry  went  into  six  burning  houses :  from  one 
an  old  woman  was  struggling  to  escape,  but  the  door  was 
partially  closed,  and  the  blazing  thatch  falling  in;  and  she 
would  have  been  burned  to  death  had  he  not  saved  her.  A 
policeman  rescued  a  girl  eighteen  years  old  from  another  house. 
Sub-constable  Fair  took  a  woman  out  of  a  house  on  fire  in  a 
desperate  state,  blackened  and  wounded.  Another  constable 
saw  an  Orangeman  strike  a  woman  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
gun  as  she  was  trying  to  get  away. 

‘  The  work  of  retaliation,  both  on  life  and  property,  by  the  Orange 
party,  was  proceeding  lower  dowm  the  hill,  and  along  the  side  of 
the  road,  in  a  most  brutal  and  wanton  manner,  reflecting  the  deepest 
disgrace  on  all  by  whom  it  was  perpetrated  and  encouraged.  One 
little  boy,  ten  years  old,  was  deliberately  fired  at,  and  shot,  while 
running  across  a  field.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  stopped  a  man  in  the  act  of 
firing  at  a  girl  who  was  rushing  from  her  father’s  house ;  an  old 
woman  of  seventy  was  murder^;  and  the  skull  of  an  idiot  was 


*  The  evidence  is  conflicting,  whether  the  squib  came  from  the 
road  or  the  hill.  There  are  seven  or  eight  witnesses  in  support  of 
each  opinion :  but  where  there  is  plainly  a  general  leaning  towards 
the  Orangemen,  —  the  agreement  against  them  of  the  three  command¬ 
ing  oflicers.  Major  White,  of  the  Knniskillens,  Captain  Fitzmaurice, 
the  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  Mr.  Hill,  the  Inspector  of  Pblice,  is  to 
our  judgment  conclusive.  ' 
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beaten  in  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets.  Another  old  woman  was 
severely  beaten  in  her  house ;  while  another,  who  was  subsequently 
saved  by  the  police,  was  much  injured,  and  left  in  her  house  which 
had  been  set  on  fire  ;  an  inoffensive  man  was  taken  out  of  his  house, 
dragged  to  his  garden,  and  stabbed  to  death  by  three  men  with 
bayonets,  in  the  sight  of  some  of  his  family.  The  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  the  house  of  the  Roman  Catholic  curate,  and  the  National 
School-house  were  fired  into,  and  the  windows  broken,  and  a  number 
of  the  surrounding  houses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  were 
set  on  fire  and  burnt,  every  article  of  furniture  having  been  first 
wantonly  destroyed  therein.’  (3/r.  Berwick's  Report.) 

The  scenes  which  took  place  in  the  houses  are  best  described 
in  the  witnesses’  own  words :  — 

‘  Bridget  King.  I  know  Pat  King,  who  was  killed  on  the  12th  of 
July:  he  was  t^ing  care  of  his  mother  on  that  day:  the  dour  was 
shut.  I  saw  the  Orangemen  fire  at  the  house :  they  broke  in  the 
door ;  they  pulled  him  over  the  garden  ditch  and  stabbed  him,  —  he 
died  in  ten  minutes  afterwards :  he  was  not  out  of  the  house  that 
day.’ 

We  condense  the  evidence  as  to  Arthur  Tray  nor.  He  was 
standing  near  his  own  house  — had  no  arms  in  his  hands  on  the 
12th — was  hit  with  a  ball  in  the  cheek — ran  to  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beers  to  save  his  life  —  Mr.  Beers  thought  him  a  peaceably 
disposed  man  —  ran  him  among  the  prisoners,  where  he  was 
handcuffed.  No  attention  was  paid  to  him  for  four  days.  On 
the  16th,  when  under  examination  before  the  coroner,  it  was 
made  known  that  the  ball  was  still  in  his  face.  On  the  17th, 
this  man,  who  had  not  had  arms  in  his  hands,  and  was  known 
by  Mr.  Beers  to  be  a  peaceable  man,  having  had  his  house 
burned,  all  his  property  destroyed,  and  being  himself  severely 
wounded,  was  discharged  I 

‘  Margaret  Traynor.  The  men  with  sashes  on  them  fired  into 
my  house,  and  burned  it,  and  destroyed  it ;  they  chased  the  old 
woman  who  is  dead  into  the  byre,  and  followed  her  —  I  saw  her  after 
they  went  away :  she  was  then  drawing  breath,  but  she  died  in 
about  an  hour  afterwards.  They  shot  my  husband  in  the  cheek  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  him.  I  saw  Pat  King  a  killing  :  they  dragged 
him  out  of  his  house:  he  begged  for  mercy  :  he  got  away  from  them 
and  ran  into  the  garden  :  three  of  the  men  made  a  bounce  at  him : 
others  following  them :  they  stoned  him  in  the  garden :  I  saw  him 
gathering  himself  up  and  begging  for  mercy.’ 

‘  Margaret  King.  I  was  in  the  house  when  the  door  was  broken 
and  my  uncle  Pat  King  killed :  the  house  filled  in  with  Orangemen  : 
one  of  them  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  stone :  three  of  them  then  took 
him  down  to  the  low  room.  I  got  into  a  field.  One  of  the  Orange¬ 
men  said  “  D — n  your  soul  for  a  Popish  b— h,”  and  knocked  me 
down  off  the  garden  ditch  with  a  stone.  When  I  returned  to  the 
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garden,  three  of  them  had  my  uncle  down  and  were  stabbing  him. 

1  got  into  a  byre  and  hid  in  some  hay :  some  of  them  came  in  and 
stabbed  the  cow  in  two  places  —  broke  the  stake  and  let  her  out. 
When  I  could  do  so  with  safety  I  went  to  my  uncle,  and  got  his  head 
on  my  knee  :  he  lived  about  ten  minutes  after  that.  The  dragoons 
came  up  just  as  my  uncle  was  dying :  one  of  them  said  “  May  be  he’ll 
“  come  to  again.”  They  (the  Orangemen)  d — d  my  grandmother,  who 
is  an  old  bed-ridden  woman  the  last  year  and  a  half,  —  spat  in  her 
face,  hit  her  on  the  head  with  a  stone  —  cut  her  arms,  and  then 
smashed  a  chair  on  her  forehead.’ 

The  result  of  this  day’s  proceedings  seems  to  have  been  that 
four  Roman  Catholics  lost  their  lives,  besides  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  wounded.  And  it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  only  one 
of  these  lives  was  lost  in  the  conflict  on  the  hill.  When  armed 
parties  are  firing  on  each  other,  bloodshed  is  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence;  and  some  allowance  may  be  claimed  on  account  of 
the  excitement  of  the  actual  struggle,  and  the  absence  of  in¬ 
dividual  animosity.  But  even  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
little  boy,  Hugh  King,  for  though  shot  in  the  field,  he  was 
deliberately  singled  out  The  other  three  were  cases  of  cold¬ 
blooded,  deliberate,  wilful  murder,  where  there  was  neither 
danger,  provocation,  nor  resistance.  John  Sweeny,  an  idiot, 
was  found  on  the  road  with  his  skull  battered  to  pieces.  Patrick 
King  was  dragged  out  of  his  cabin,  stabbed,  and  beaten  to 
death.  Ann  Traynor,  a  woman  seventy  years  of  age,  was 
cruelly  beaten,  and  died  soon  after.  Eight  houses,  one  of  them 
belonging  to  ‘  Buck’  Ward  and  half  a  mile  from  the  scene  of 
conflict,  were  wrecked  and  burned ;  and  a  great  many  others, 
including  the  Roman  Catholic  curate’s  house,  the  chapel  and 
school-house,  were  fired  into  and  more  or  less  injured.  That 
three  women,  one  of  them  badly  wounded,  were  not  burned  to 
death  in  their  houses,  was  solely  owing  to  the  timely  interference 
of  the  police. 

So  perfectly  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months  did  Lord 
Roden  and  Mr.  Beers,  by  re-establishing  Orange  processions  in 
the  county  of  Down,  reproduce  the  horrors  of  Maghery  and 
Annahagh.  But  savage  and  brutal  as  was  this  scene,  the  events 
which  followed  are,  to  our  minds,  more  deeply  disgusting. 

On  the  Monday  following,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  bodies 
by  Mr.  George  Tyrrell,  the  coroner  of  the  district,  no  novice  in 
these  inquisitions.  In  his  charge  he  informed  the  jury  that  this 
armed  procession  of  2000  men  was  a  legal  assembly.  He 
admitted  that  some  persons  were  of  a  diferent  opinion,  but 

*  he  believed  that  he  carried  with  him  the  opinion  of  many  of 

*  the  magistrates  who  sat  on  the  Bench.’  He  might,  we 
humbly  conceive,  have  been  more  positive  on  this  point ;  con- 
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sidering  that  Mr.  F.  C.  Beers  was  sitting  beside  him,  along 
with  Captain  Hill,  Lord  Roden’s  agent,  and  other  magistrates 
who  had  accompanied  the  procession.  He  further  instructed 
them  ‘  that  the  Government  so  far  countenanced  these  proces- 

*  sions  that  they  sent  an  armed  force  to  protect  not  only  the 
‘  processionists,  but  to  guard  the  peace  of  the  country.’  The 
jury,  we  must  presume,  were  satisfied  with  Mr.  Tyrrell’s  ex¬ 
position  of  the  law  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Government ;  because, 
instead  of  returning  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  those 
persons  known  or  unknown  who  had  entered  a  cabin  and  beaten 
to  death  an  unoffending  man  and  an  old  woman,  they  simply 
found  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  injuries  inflicted  by 
persons  unknown  in  a  party  procession.  The  intrepid  coroner 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide !  but 
this  was  rather  too  much ;  so  the  jury  confined  themselves  to  the 
established  precedent. 

Next  day  there  was  a  magisterial  inquiry.  Captain  Skinner, 
a  magistrate  and  agent  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  having 
asserted  that  ‘  the  people  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  justice  as  it 

*  is  administered  in  Castlewellan  petty  sessions,’  it  becomes 
interesting  to  observe  how  even-handed  is  the  justice  which  an 
Orange  magistrate,  and  one  of  the  most  upright  of  his  class, 
thinks  good  enough  for  ‘  the-  people’,  and  to  test  the  moral 
obligation  on  Roman  Catholics  to  have  entire  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  Mr.  Shaw  (Lord  Annesley’s  agent).  Captain  Tighe, 
Mr.  Hill  (Lord  Roden’s  agent),  and  the  two  Messrs.  Beers,  who 
were  present  on  this  occasion.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  for 
firing  upon  the  Orangemen  and  police,  twenty  of  the  Ribbon 
party  were  committed  tor  trial ;  But  we  were  hardly  prepared  to 
find  that  for  firing  upon  the  Ribbon  men — even  when  running 
away  and  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 
Captain  Fitzmaurice, — for  murdering  three  helpless  unoffending 
Catholics, — for  burning  eight  houses, — for  robbing,  wrecking, 
and  injuring  a  great  many  more,  including  a  chapel  and  school- 
house,  all  done  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  in  the  presence  of  several  magistrates  who  had  actually 
seized  some  of  the  offenders  in  the  act,  and  who  had  at  their 
command  seventy-five  policemen,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  and  two 
companies  of  infantry,  —  not  a  single  Orangeman  was  arrested, 
or  molested  in  any  way  whatever ! 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Government  thought  it  right 
to  interfere,  Mr.  Ruthven,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  tendered  informa¬ 
tions  against  a  number  of  Orangemen,  and  Mr.  Berwick  attended 
to  advise  the  magistrates  as  to  the  law ;  although  if  any  doubt 
had  existed  on  this  point,  it  could  hardly  have  fuled  to  have  been 
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dispelled  by  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  autho-. 
ritative  opinions  which  had  been  expressed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  officially  by  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General.  Mr.  Keown,  the  brother  of  the  High  Sheriff,  appeared, 
however,  as  counsel  for  the  Orangemen.  Five  of  the  magistrates, 
under  these  circumstances,  were  willing  to  receive  the  informa¬ 
tions  ;  hut  the  course  of  justice,  which  in  other  parts  of  Ireland' 
is  sometimes  arrested  by  accomplices  on  the  jury,  was  turned 
aside  at  the  Castlewellan  petty  sessions,  by  accomplices  on  the 
Bench.  Lord  Roden  himself  came  to  the  rescue,  accompanied, 
we  grieve  to  say,  by  three  clergymen,  —  Mr.  Annesley,  Mr.  F orde,’ 
and  Mr.  Johnston,  —  who  had  not  attended  the  previous  investi¬ 
gation;  and  these  gentlemen  being,  according  to  their  own 
confession,  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  preferring  to  be  guided  by 
their  own  ignorance  rather  than  by  the  eminent  advice  at  their 
command,  outvoted  the  others,  and  refused  to  accept  the  in¬ 
formations  ! 

It  is  painful  to  say  that  worse  than  even  this  remains  behind. 
We  should  have  thought  that,  although  the  madness  of  party 
might  have  led  men  into  unjustifiable  actions,  and  even  into  an 
open  evasion  of  the  law,  yet  that  the  ordinary  feelings  of 
gentlemen,  and,  we  must  add,  of  clergymen,  might  have  in 
this  instance  occasioned  some  little  compunction,  and  have  in¬ 
duced  them  to  cast  a  veil  over  these  excesses,  and  to  give  to  the 
poor  Roman  Catholic  peasantry  some  thin  excuse  for  bearing  with 
patience  their  unredressed  wrongs.  But  the  victory  (for  that  is 
the  word  used  by  an  Orange  clergj'man,  Mr.  Drew,)  of  Dolly’s 
Brae  would  have  lost  half  its  charms,  had  any  such  feelings  been 
allowed  to  temper  the  full-blown  triumph  of  the  Orange  party. 

On  the  day  week  after  the  burning  of  Magheramayo,  on  the 
second  day  after  the  magisterial  inquiry  which  taught  the 
Ribbonmen  the  precise  amount  of  protection  to  life  and  property 
afforded  to  them  by  the  law  as  administered  at  the  Castlewellan 
petty  sessions,  a  grand  Orange  dinner  was  given  to  the  hero  of 
the  day,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  County  Down  Orangemen, 
Mr.  William  Beers.  No  pains  were  spared  to  do  him  honour. 
The  Seneschal  of  Downpatrick  gave  the  use  of  the  Manor 
Court  House:  a  hundred  guests  sat  down  to  dinner;  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Finnebrogue  (another  magistrate,  by  tbe  way,) 
hurried  from  a  Church  Education  Society  to  join  in  the  festi¬ 
vity  ;  and  the  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Keown,  the  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county.  No  cloud  seems  to  have  dimmed  the  gaiety  of 
the  evening:  no  one  cared  to  consider  what  at  that  moment 
was  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  villagers  of  Magheramayo, 
mourning  over  their  murdered  relatives,  the  poor  idiot,  the 
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inoffensive  man,  the  young  boy,  the  aged  woman,  and  con¬ 
templating  the  blackened  ruins  of  their  cottages,  and  the  ground 
strewed  with  the  remnants  of  their  little  property  wantonly 
destroyed.  Or,  if  such  thoughts  occurred,  they  were  soon  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  music  of  ‘The  Protestant  Boys,’  and  the  triumph¬ 
ant  cheering  which  greeted  the  ‘  Glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
*  Memory.’  Grace  was  said  by’  the  Rev.  Mr.  Breakey,  who 
seems  to  have  thought  it  better  to  rejoice  with  those  that 
rejoice,  than  to  weep  with  those  that  weep.  The  High  Sheriff 
gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  ‘  William  Beers,  £sq.,  our  County 
‘  Grand  Master,  with  nine  times  nine,  and  the  Kentish  fire;' 
and  then  this  gentleman,  thoroughly  appreciating  the  taste  of 
his  hearers,  and  encouraged  by  their  sympathy,  delivered  the 
following  speech ;  which,  remembering  the  time,  place,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  think  absolutely  unpai^leled. 

‘  He  thanked  them  for  the  high  honour  conferred  upon  them  by 
their  entertainment  of  that  evening,  If  consistency  to  his  principles 
were  the  cause  of  it,  he  did  claim  that  be  bad  been  consistent  to  his 
principles  as  an  Orangeman  ;  but  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  done 
as  much  for  the  cause  as  his  feelings  had  dictated.  They  had  only 
lately  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  12th  of  July,  and  such  an 
anniversary  as  it  would  have  been,  only  for  the  little  blot,  if  blot  he 
could  call  it.  No ;  it  was  a  treacherous  attempt  to  betray  innocent 
Protestants  of  the  district ;  he  had  been  well  aware  of  the  plots 
which  had  been  got  up  against  them,  but  knew  that  God  was  with 
them.  There  was  nothing  contemplated  by  their  enemies  but  murder 
and  treachery  —  only  think  of  1000  men  attacking  25.  What  would 
have  saved  them  ?  only  they  had  God  directing  them,’  &c. 

On  this  oration  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  say  one  single 
word.  The  audience,  however,  seem  to  have  highly  approved 
of  it,  for  it  was  received,  according  to  the  Downpatrick 
Recorder,  with  loud  and  continued  cheering.* 

One  more  incident  and  we  pass  from  this  part  of  our  subject. 
Where,  as  in  Ireland,  the  spirit  of  party  is  so  much  stronger 


*  In  order  to  prove  that  this  was  not  a  mere  after-dinner  effusion, 
Mr.  W.  Beers  published  in  the  Newry  Telegraph,  of  the  21st  Sep¬ 
tember,  a  letter  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  goes  still 
farther.  He  no  longer  affects  the  slight  compunction  indicated  by 
the  words  ‘  a  little  blot,’  but  speaks  of  ‘  extermination/  and  of  ‘  the 
‘  contemptible  rufBans  whose  defeat  and  capture  are  things  to  he  gloried 
*  in,  and  to  be  thankful  for.'  The  letter  is  curious  as  a  specimen  of 
the  last  extreme  of  partisanship  and  falsehood :  but  we  only  notice  it 
as  showing  Mr.  Beers’  opinion  of  what  is  expected  from  him  by  his 
Orange  friends  :  whether  they  will  justify  and  adopt  his  opinions  by 
retaining  him  as  their  representative  and  Grand  Master,  remains  to 
be  seen. 
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than  the  love  of  justice,  complaints  of  packed  juries  are  frequent ; 
and,  however  unreasonably,  people  think  it  important  to  have  a 
Sheriff  of  their  way  of  thinking.  It  was  therefore  an  en¬ 
couraging  fact  that  the  Orange  dinner  was  presided  over  by  the 
High  Sheriff ;  and  the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Ellis,  Grand  Master 
of  the  Newry  Orangemen,  took  care  to  bring  it  prominently 
forward,  saying  that  ‘  they  ought  to  be  proud  to  see  at  their 
‘  table  the  first  officer  of  the  county;* — a  sentiment  to  which 
Mr.  Keown,  *  as  Chief  Magistrate,’  promptly  responded.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  this  tends  to  create  confidence  in 
the  pure  administration  of  justice ;  and  whether  a  Magheramayo 
man  is  to  be  blamed  for  distrusting  a  sheriff  who  is  brother- 
in-law  of  the  County  Grand  Master,  presides  over  an  Orange 
dinner,  and  is  one  of  those  who  hail  with  loud  and  continued 
cheers  Mr.  W.  Beers’  opinion,  that,  when  committed  by  Orange¬ 
men  against  Homan  Catholics,  robbery,  burglary,  fire  raising, 
and  murder,  are  only  ‘  a  little  blot,  if  blot  he  could  call  it.’ 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  of  this  case ;  but  as  pains  have 
been  taken  to  fix  the  blame  upon  any  one  except  the  parties  really 
culpable,  we  think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
And  first  of  all  it  is  asserted,  that  since  the  expiration  of  the 
Party  Processions’  Act,  Orange  processions  are  legal ;  and,  the 
procession  being  legal,  the  evils  which  followed  the  procession 
ought  in  justice  to  be  attributed  to  the  individuals  who  provoked 
the  actual  contest,  and  not  to  the  Orangemen,  who  were  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  peaceable  exercise  of  their  legal  rights.  Even  as¬ 
suming  this  to  be  true,  it  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  burnings  and 
murders  ;  for  these  were  perpetrated  by  one  set  of  men  in  one 
place,  while  the  actual  contest  was  carried  on  by  other  sets  of 
men  in  another  place.  But  there  is  no  question  raised  as  to  the 
general  illegality  of  Orange  processions;  it  is  confined  to  the 
illegality  of  this  particular  procession.  An  Orange  procession 
is  not  per  se  illegal ;  it  may  be  injudicious,  or  mischievous,  even 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  illegal, 
any  more  than  a  procession  of  Quakers.  But  an  Orange  meeting 
or  any  other  meeting  becomes  illegal,  when  the  accompanying  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  such  as  to  cause  terror  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
persons.  As  the  Orange  party  profess  to  despise  Mr.  Berwick’s 
statement  of  the  common  law  on  this  point,  we  will  quote  that 
given  by  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley  in  1820,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Hunt  at  York :  ‘  An  assembly  of  great  numbers  of  persons,  which 
‘  from  its  general  appearance  and  accompanying  circumstances 
‘  is  calculated  to  excite  teritor,  alarm,  and  consternation,  is  gene- 
*  rally  criminal  and  unlawful'  Great  numbers,  or  strong  ex¬ 
citement,  are  elements  of  terror,  and,  according  to  their  degree. 
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may  constitute  Uleprality ;  but  the  plainest  of  all  tests,  because 
it  is  one  of  fact  and  not  of  degree  (which  is  necessarily  open  to 
a  difference  of  opinion),  is  the  presence  of  arms,  especially  fire¬ 
arms.  A  large  armed  assembly,  whatever  its  actual  conduct,  or 
whatever  its  purpose,  is  necessarily  and  undoubtedly  illegaL 
Such  is  the  common  law  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  irrelevant  to 
speak  of  the  Party  Processions’  Act,  as  if  the  common  law 
was  altered  because  that  has  expired :  or  of  the  absence  of  a 
special  proclamation,  which  is  only  a  warning,  and  in  no  way 
affects  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  assembly.  An  Orange 
meeting  may  be  open  to  the  chaise  of  illegality  on  the  grouud 
of  the  general  excitement,  the  selection  of  a  particular  route 
with  the  foreknowledge  and  because  it  was  *  the  bone  of  con- 

*  tention,’  or  from  the  anticipation  of  a  collision,  and  the  actual 
alarm  felt  at  the  time ;  but  the  display  of  fire-arms  put  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question  the  illegality  both  of  the  Orange  procession 
to  Tollymore  Park  and  of  the  assembly  of  Ribbonmen  at  Dolly’s 
Brae.  That  real  alarm  was  felt  and  real  apprehension  prevailed 
of  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  re¬ 
presentations  made  to  Dublin,  the  repeated  attempts  to  induce  the 
Orangemen  to  take  the  level  road,  and  the  assemblage  of  a  large 
military  and  police  force.  Lord  Roden  must  pardon  us  if  here 
we  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  (Lancaster  Assizes, 
1822,)  in  speaking  of  unlawful  assemblies :  *  All  persons  who 

*  form  an  assembly  of  this  kind,  disregarding  its  probable  effect, 

*  and  the  alarm  and  consternation  that  are  likely  to  ensue,  and 

*  all  who  give  countenance  and  support  to  it,  are  criminal  parties' 

Of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Irish  Executive  ought  to 
have  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  this  procession,  we  would 
ask,  what  was  Lord  Clarendon  to  prohibit  ?  The  procession  ? — 
It  was  not  in  itself  ill^ral.  The  passing  by  Dolly’s  Brae? — 
The  Queen’s  highway  is  open  to  all.  The  carrying  of  fire¬ 
arms? — That  is  an  offence  by  the  common  law.  He  might  as 
well  have  prohibited  the  murder  and  arson  which  followed. 

Besides,  in  this  country,  where  the  right  of  holding  public 
meetings  is  one  of  the  most  valued  safeguards  of  our  freedom, 
there  has  always  been  a  great  jealousy  of  the  Government  taking 
upon  itself  beforehand  to  usurp  the  essential  functions  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  by  authoritatively  pronouncing  on  the  le¬ 
gality  of  an  intended  meeting.  Circumstances  may  occasionally 
justify  and  even  demand  such  a  step ;  but  the  local  authorities, 
having  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  state  of  their  district,  are 
in  general  the  most  suitable  persons  to  decide  whether  a  meeting 
may  safely  be  held  or  ought  to  be  prevented ;  and  the  wisest 
and  most  constitutional  course  for  the  executive  is,  to  avoid  in- 
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terference ;  while  they  supply  the  local  magistracy  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  force  to  compel  obedience  to  whatever  decision  they  may 
form.  Undoubtedly,  however,  such  a  line  of  policy  presupposes 
that  the  magistrates  have  some  knowledge  of  the  common  law» 
and  an  honest  intention  to  act  up  to  their  duty  in  enforcing  it 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  And,  unquestionably  it 
is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  misconduct  of  these  parties  and 
their  abettors,  that  they  bring  in  question  the  policy  of  such 
forbearance,  and  endanger  the  lawful  exercise  of  our  consti¬ 
tutional  rights. 

The  Government  has  been  called  upon,  especially  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  to  re-enact  the  Party  Processions  Act.  The 
official  position  of  Lord  Castlereagh  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
member  for  the  county  of  Down,  and  his  social  position  as  the 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  and  son-in-law  to  Lord 
Roden,  entitle  his  opinion  to  consideration.  The  Act  he  wishes 
for,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  evil.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  a  distinction  between  England  and  Ireland ;  it  tends  to 
cramp  one  of  our  most  valued  privileges ;  it  restricts  one  part 
of  Ireland  because  another  is  disturbed ;  it  creates  an  artificial 
offence,  the  juror  having  sometimes  to  condemn  as  illegal  what 
he  does  not  consider  merely  wrong ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  and 
uncertain  in  its  application ;  it  is  sometimes  inefficient  when 
most  wanted,  though  always  available  as  an  engine  of  oppression ; 
and,  finally,  it  has  been  remonstrated  against  as  unnecessary 
and  insulting,  by  every  party  in  Ireland.  The  common  law  is 
strong  enough  to  put  down  riotous  assemblies  and  processions. 
But  Lord  Castlereagh  would  go  farther;  and,  refusing  to  the 
local  magistrates  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  would  make  all 
party  processions  punishable,  whether  a  breach  of  the  peace  was 
to  be  apprehended  or  not.  Such  a  measure  may  perhaps  be 
necessary;  Lord  Castlereagh  thinks  that  it  is, — so  great  is  the 
evil  of  party  processions.  He,  in  fact,  is  convinced  that  the 
Orange  magistracy  have  not  sufficient  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  to  put  down  of  their  own  accord  this  great  evil ;  but 
must  be  coerced  to  do  so,  by  the  strong  hand  of  an  express 
enactment  I  He  may  be  right.  But  it  is  very  discouraging 
to  Ireland’s  best  friends  to  find  the  Tory  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Down  calling  upon  a  Whig  government  to  pass  a 
special  coercive  law,  directed,  not  against  the  ignorant  peasantry 
of  the  south  and  west,  but  against  the  high  Tory  aristocracy  of 
the  north !  It  is  a  standing  complaint  that  England  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  rule  Ireland  because  Ireland  will  not  rule  herself. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The  English  Government  is  reluctant, 
perhaps  to  a  fault,  to  propose  a  repressive  measure  which  the 
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Irish  people  have  not  called  for.  But  party-spirit  begins  to  show 
itself  in  a  well-known  and  threatening  shape.  The  gentry  of 
the  north  fan  the  flame,  until  at  length  symptoms  of  something 
like  civil  war  appear ;  and  then,  instead  of  using  their  powerful 
influence  to  quell  the  spirit  they  have  evoked  with  its  long  train 
of  baneful  consequences,  they  with  one  voice  call  upon  the 
English  Government  to  pass  additional  laws,  and  by  force  to 
repress  that  system  of  party  demonstrations  which  they  have 
themselves  so  sedulously  fostered. 

The  truth  is,  that  Ireland  does  not  require  additional  laws 
but  that  the  existing  ones  should  be  firmly  and  impartially 
administered.  K  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  country,  who 
in  their  respective  districts  guide  the  public  opinion,  would 
honestly  discourage  all  party  processions,  and  every  thing  which 
tends  to  irritate  people’s  minds  and  to  breed  disturbance,  the 
law  would  receive  that  moral  support  which  renders  it  irresist¬ 
ible,  and  the  absence  of  which  is  ill  supplied  by  special  enact¬ 
ments.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  Orange  Society  paralyses 
the  action  of  the  law ;  not  only  by  the  open  resistance  of  its 
partisans,  but  still  more  by  the  tone  of  feeling  which  it  en¬ 
courages.  It  is  but  too  plain  from  a  perusal  of  these  docu¬ 
ments,  that  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  among  all  the 
principal  actors,  that  no  Orangeman  was  to  be  punished ;  that 
the  force  sent  by  the  Government  to  support  the  law  was  to  be 
used  to  protect  the  illegal  procession  from  interruption.  To  the 
Boman  Catholics  it  must  have  appeared  that  the  Government 
had  united  with  the  Orangemen  to  inflict  a  wanton  insult  upon 
them,  and  to  punish  them  if  they  dared  to  resent  it ;  and  this 
explains  their  readiness  to  fire  upon  the  police.  The  Orange 
leaders  were  no  doubt  desirous  of  avoiding  bloodshed  and  wreck¬ 
ing;  but  their  followers  were  quite  aware  that  their  efforts 
would  not  go  beyond  persuasion ;  they  were  to  be  coaxed  and 
petted  into  obedience,  if  possible, — but  were  safe  from  punish¬ 
ment. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Ulster  Orangemen  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  infinite  boasting.  It  led  them  in  1836  to  dissolve 
their  society,  but  it  did  not  restrain  them  from  re-organising  it  in 
1845.  We  admit  that  they  are  not  repealers,  nor  followers  of 
Mr.  S.  O’Brien ;  but  the  loyalty  which  consists  in  not  seeking 
to  dismember  the  empire  to  their  own  ruin,  and  in  not  joining 
in  a  rebellion  of  which  they  would  be  the  first  victims,  is  not  so 
preeminently  meritorious  as  to  warrant  so  much  self-laudation. 
It  is,  we  trust,  not  necessary  that  Orangemen  should  be  enrolled 
in  lodges  and  marched  in  processions,  to  prevent  them  from  turn¬ 
ing  traitors.  So  long  as  loyalty  is  accompanied  by  ascendency  we 
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hear  a  ^jeat  deal  of  it ;  but  let  any  measure  trench  upon  their 
fancied  privileges,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Drew,  an  Orangeman 
of  some  note,  and  a  speaker  at  Lord  Massareene’s  meeting,  de¬ 
clares,  without  any  circumlocution,  *  that  his  loyalty  is  condi- 

*  tionaV  Or  let  a  rate-in-aid  threaten  their  pockets,  loyalty  is  put 
away  for  a  more  convenient  season,  and  ‘  resistance  ’  is  the  word. 
Lord  Roden,  with  characteristic  caution  in  his  language,  recom¬ 
mended  constitutional  and  calm  but  persevering  and  determined 
agitation.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  wrote  that  *  it  was  one 

*  thing  to  strike  a  rate,  and  another  to  collect  it.’  But  Lord 
Massareene,  the  great  patron  of  the  Antrim  Orangemen,  hoisted 
the  Repeal  Flag:  ‘  It  would  take  500,000  men  to  collect  this 
‘  rate.  I  dare  them  to  collect  it,  (cheers)  if  they  do  not  wish  to 

*  repudiate  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries.’ 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  Orange  Society  is  in  alliance 
with  what  is  called  the  Protestant  party  of  Ireland.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  of  this  party  is  now,  as  it  always  was,  not 
so  much  Christianity  as  Anti-Catholicism*;  hut  its  votaries 
conceive  that  the  former  is  necessarily  indicated  in  the  latter. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another  to  corrupt 
religion,  and  by  corrupting  it  to  weaken  its  power  for  all  good, 
it  is  an  alliance  with  a  political  sect.  The  political  power  which 
it  then  shares,  uniformly  acts  as  a  poison.  The  strength  and 
glory  of  Christianity  are  in  its  moral  influence:  and  never  was  its 
progress  so  rapid  as  when  it  trusted  to  that  alone.  It  had  neither 

*  llie  wise  and  just  principles  on  which  our  Indian  administration  is 
carried  on,  are  surely  as  applicable  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  as  to  Christians  and  Heathens  in  India ;  and  the  peace  of 
both  countries  is  almost  equally  interested  in  their  recognition.  In  a 
note  to  the  chapter  on  offences  relating  to  religion  and  caste,  the 
Indian  Law  Commissioners  observe  :  ‘  Every  man  should  be  suffered 

*  to  profess  his  own  religion  ;  and  no  man  should  be  suffered  to  insult 
‘  the  religion  of  another.  The  question,  whether  insults  offered  to  a 

*  religion  ought  to  be  visited  with  punishment,  does  not  appear  at  all  to 

*  depend  on  the  question,  wliether  that  religion  be  true  or  false.  The 

*  religion  may  be  false  ;  but  the  pain  which  such  insults  give  to  the 

*  professors  of  that  religion  is  real.  It  is  often,  as  the  most  superficial 

*  observation  may  convince  us,  as  real  a  pain,  and  as  acute  a  pain,  as 

*  is  caused  by  almost  any  offence  against  the  person,  against  property, 

*  or  against  character.  Nor  is  there  any  compensating  go^  what- 

*  soever,  to  be  set  off  against  this  pain.  Discussion,  indeed,  tends  to 

*  elicit  truth,  but  insults  have  no  such  tendency.  When  directed 

*  against  erroneous  opinions,  they  seldom  have  any  other  effect  than  to 

*  fix  those  opinions  deeper,  and  to  give  a  character  of  peculiar  ferocity 

*  to  theological  discussion  :  instead  of  eliciting  truth,  they  only  inflame 

*  fanaticism.’ — Indian  Penal  Code. 
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political  power  nor  wealth  when  it  overthrew  Paganism  and 
wounded  Romanism.  External  violence  is  the  last  thing  it  need 
fear;  its  foes  are  they  of  its  own  household.  The  Anglo-Irish 
Church  fears  the  diatribes  of  Dr.  M‘Hale  and  the  political  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests;  but  she  ought  indeed  to  tremble 
when  her  ministers  harangue  Orange  processions,  and  cheer  Mr. 
Beers’  speeches.  If  she  neglect  to  fulfil  her  true  mission  of 
being  a  living  example  of  faith  working  by  love,  and  clings  to 
those  allies  who  offer  to  her  the  idols  of  political  power  and 
ascendency,  anchoring  her  establishment  upon  the  strength  of 
England,  instead  of  winning  by  personal  kindness  the  hearts  of 
the  Irish  people,  her  fate  is  sealed ;  her  pure  creed  and  orthodox 
ritual  will  not  save  her;  the  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
Gospel  will  be  accounted  dead ;  man  cannot  and  God  will  not 
protect  her. 

The  influence  of  the  Orange  Society  for  evil  is  so  great,  that 
we  look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  future  condition  of  the  north 
of  Ireland.  The  number  of  Illegal  processions  and  party  de¬ 
monstrations,  both  Orange  and  Ribbon,  were  in  1847  only  21, 
but  in  1848  they  rose  to  101,  and  in  1849  to  no  less  than  155, 
of  which  79  took  place  in  the  month  of  July. 

If  the  Orange  leaders  persist  in  stimulating  their  followers, 
this  organisation  will  go  on  increasing.  Along  with  their  num¬ 
bers  the  irritation  will  augment  The  murders  and  wreckings 
of  Magheramayo  will  be  repeated  on  a  wider  scale.  The 
country  will  gi^ually  fall  into  a  chronic  state  of  civil  war,  re¬ 
strained  only  by  main  force  from  breaking  out  into  hostilities. 
To  terminate  such  a  state  of  things  the  Government  can  do 
little ;  they  may  pass  acts  of  parliament  and  dismiss  magistrates ; 
they  may  repress  the  outward  symptoms,  but  the  disease  itself 
will  remain.  The  Orangemen  may,  on  the  other  hand,  avoid 
much  of  the  illegality  of  their  present  proceedings,  but  they  will 
not  thereby  get  rid  of  the  eviL  Outward  conformity  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  will  not  remove  the  real  mischief  of  these  ex¬ 
clusive  associations, — the  heart-burnings,  the  strife,  the  revengeful 
spirit  which  they  engender.  The  only  persons  capable  of  secur¬ 
ing  tranquillity  are  the  gentry  of  the  country.  What  the  Pro¬ 
cessions’  Act  failed  to  do,  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  Orange 
Society  in  1836  effectually  accomplished.  The  resolution  to 
dissolve  was  a  wise  and  good  one :  that  a  different  one  will  be 
persisted  in  now,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe.* 


*  In  the  ‘Times,’  of  November  the  1st,  1849,  is  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Protestant  Association  at 
Belfast.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  in  the  chair,  and,  taking  up 
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What,  in  such  a  contingency,  is  to  become  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice?  It  is  a  plmn  rule  of  common  sense  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  violent  partisans.  Magistrates, 
whether  Orangemen  or  Repealers,  have  been  struck  off  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace,  not  because  there  was  anything  illegal  in 
the  profession  of  Orange  or  Repeal  principles,  but  b^use  they 
could  not  be  trusted  to  administer  justice  where  their  own 
political  adherents  were  implicated.  This '  principle,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  Lord  Roden  and  the  Messrs.  Beers,  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  country,  with  hardly  an  exception  beyond  the  • 
circle  of  their  immediate  friends  and  partisans.  •  The  precedent, . 
commending  itself  to  every  man’s  innate  sense  of  right,  cannot 

the  legal  branch  of  the  subject,  he  told  the  meeting'  that  *  no  law 
'  could  be  a  law  unless  it  was  a  statute  law.’  We  acquit  the  Marquis 
of  any  intentional  misrepresentation ;  and  are  no  longer  surprised  at 
his  ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  common  law,— since  he  is  con¬ 
fessedly  unaware  of  its  existence.  The  meeting  appeared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  doctrine  of  their  great  legal  luminary.  Mr.  Blackwood  Price  re¬ 
asserted,  amid  cheers,  that  Lord  Clarendon  had  armed  the  loyal  (t.e. 
Protestant)  people  last  year,  —  although  half  the  meeting  were  aware 
that  the  assertion  was  contrary  to  fact.  The  Dean  of  Ardagh  shed 
tears  over  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  —  and  complained  that  his  recom¬ 
mendations  for  preferment  were  not  attended  to  now  as  they  used  to 
be.  We  fear  there  was  some  mistake  here,  and  that  the  I^n  cried 
at  the  wrong  place.  He  also  highly  commended  a  young  lady  for 
cutting  up  her  under  petticoat  to  supply  wadding  to  an  Orange  Lodge 
at  Dolly’s  Brae.  This  produced  great  cheering, — but  the  eulogium 
sounds  oddly  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  minister ;  —  and  if  young 
ladies  will  pervert  their  under  petticoats  from  their  accustomed  office, 
we  would  suggest  binding  up  wounds,  not  inflicting  them. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Hlwaine  was  for  going  to  war  at  once, — the 
sooner  the  better  ;  —  ‘he  would  rather  meet  death  gloriously  in  the 
‘  battle  field,’  &c. ;  and  then  gave  a  decent  and  necessary  hint  to  his 
Sovereign,  —  ‘  if  the  Queen  should  take  it  into  her  head  to  become  a 
‘  Papist,  the  people  should  request  her  to  leave  the  throne.’  (Cheers.) 
Tlie  Archdeacon  of  Dromore  declared  that  ‘if  a  Popish  rebellion 
‘  raged  outside  Ulster,  not  a  Protestant  sword  would  be  drawn  to  put 
‘  it  down.’  A  declaration  certainly  indicative  of  a  very  conditional 
loyalty. 

Lord  Roden  must  be  highly  gratified  by  being  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  Mr.  W.  Beers ;  and  united  with  him  in  the  sympathising 
resolutions  of  such  friends  as  these.  But  into  what  ditch  will  not 
people  fall  who  blindly  take  their  notions  of  loyalty  from  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Dromore,  of  forbearance  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Blwaine, 
and  of  the  proper  use  of  under  petticoats  from  the  Dean  of  Ardagh  ? 
who  take  their  facts  from  Mr.  Price,  and  their  law  from  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire  1 
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be  reversed ;  governments  may  or  may  not  be  slow  in  following 
it ;  but,  with  or  without  their  assent,  it  will  grow  into  a  fixed 
rule.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beers,  with  a  twilight  sense  of  propriety,  put 
on  his  Orange  ribbon  as  he  entered  Tollymore  Park,  and  re¬ 
moved  it  again  on  leaving  it.  But  a  man  cannot  divest  himself 
of  his  feelings  as  quickly  as  of  his  ribbons.  The  action,  however, 
was  symbolical  of  a  true  principle,  and  Impartial  men  will  insist 
on  its  application.  Mr.  Beers  thought  that  an  Orange  rosette 
ought  not  to  be  seen  upon  a  magistrate’s  coat, — they  will  think 
that  an  Orange  magistrate  ought  not  to  be  seen  upon  the  Bench. 

The  time  selected  for  this  Orange  manifestation  has  been 
particularly  infelicitous.  The  repeal  party  is  broken  up ;  and  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  party-spirit  is  dead.  The  four  years’ 
famine  has  compelled  people  to  turn  their  thoughts  from 
political  agitation  to  social  and  economical  questions;  and 
tiiere  is  an  increasing  feeling  that  the  well-being  of  Ireland 
depends  less  upon  the  peculiar  constitution  of  her  govern¬ 
ment  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  her  soil,  —  proper  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  pure  administration  of  justice, 
and  that  general  tranquillity  without  which  capital  cannot 
accumulate.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  party,  however,  no 
doubt  remains :  but  it  is  now  a  party  without  any  strong  prin- 
dple  of  coherence  or  present  object.  It  is  held  together  very 
much  by  the  traditional  feeling  of  exclusion  from  the  pale  of 
the  British  constitution,  the  unparalleled  position  of  their  church, 
and  the  singular  circumstance  of  seven  eighths  of  a  nation  having 
been  ousted,  in  consequence  of  their  religious  belief,  from  the 

Eossession  of  the  soil  of  their  country.  But  though  the  land  is 
eld  by  the  Protestants,  the  bulk  of  the  personal  property  is  in 
the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics ;  and  one  of  the  indirect  effects 
of  the  famine  will  be  to  correct  this  unhealthy  distribution. 
Under  a  pecuniary  pressure,  affecting  directly  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  estates  will  pass  from  them  to  the  owners  of  personal  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  the  two  descriptions  of  property  will  be  more  equally 
divided  between  the  religious  parties.  But  when  the  tendency 
of  the  dispensations  of  Providence  is  thus  to  efface  the  line  of 
demarcation  in  temporal  matters  between  ‘Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  —  when  a  party  forming  seven  eighths  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  island,  and  holding  the  greater  part  of  the  personal 
property,  is  on  the  point  of  acquiring  their  share  of  territorial 
possessions,  with  the  political  power  arising  out  of  them,  how 
suicidal  is  the  effort  of  the  Orange  party  to  affect  a  religious 
ascendency, — to  claim  an  almost  exclusive  right  to  power,  while 
they  show  their  unfitness  to  use  it, — to  place  themselves  in  per¬ 
petual  hostility  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their  country- 
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men, —  to  irritate  them  to  the  utmost,  without  weakening  their 
strength,  —  and  to  drive  them  to  unite  and  to  concentrate  their 
political  efforts  upon  one  object,  while  by  their  own  conduct 
they  repel  the  support  of  all  moderate  people. 

Orangemen  may,  perhaps,  despise  the  temperate  language 
used  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1836,  and  may  resent  the  settled 
policy  of  his  government  in  1849;  but  to  neglect  also  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  act  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  advice  of  the  leaders  of  every  party,  can  hardly  be 
wise.  Lord  Stanley’s  advice  to  the  North  Lancashire  Associa¬ 
tion  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  the  Oi-ange  Association. 

‘  Could  the  ingenuity  of  man  suggest  a  source  more  certain 

*  to  send  forth  bitter  waters  than  the  spirit  which  will  be 
‘  engendered  by  the  establishment  of  your  association  ?  All 

*  the  arguments  of  self-defence,  — all  the  reasoning  by  which,  as 

*  from  an  overpowering  necessity,  you  justify  a  deviation  from 

*  the  ordinary  channels  in  which  political  feeling  diffuses  itself 
‘  and  evaporates,  —  pass  at  once  to  the  side  of  your  opponents. 

*  They  are  those  whom  it  is  sought  to  oppress  by  combination — 

*  they  are  those  who  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  country  for 

*  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Beware,  for  your 
‘  own  sakes,  how  you  remove  one  cause  of  their  weakness  — 

‘  beware  of  forcing  them,  for  the  sake  of  resisting  your  aggres- 

*  sions,  to  forget  their  own  differences  —  beware  how  you  organise 

*  the  whole  country  in  such  a  manner  that  every  man  must 

*  become  a  partisan.’ 

Sir  R.  Peel,  in  1844,  after  expressing  his  earnest  hope  that 
agitation  in  Ireland,  and  all  its  evil  consequences,  might  be 
permitted  to  subside,  gave  utterance  to  feelings  which  he  shared 
in  common  with  his  political  opponents,  in  the  following 
language :  — 

*  I  should  consider  that  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  when  I 
‘  could  see  the  beloved  sovereign  of  these  realms  fulfilling  the 
‘  fondest  wishes  of  her  heart — 1  should  hail  the  dawning  of  that 

*  auspicious  day  when  she  could  alight,  like  some  benignant 
‘  spirit,  on  the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  Lay  the  foundations  of  a 
‘  Temple  of  Peace  I  when  she  could,  in  accents  which  proceeded 

*  from  the  heart,  spoken  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  ear,  call 

*  upon  her  Irish  subjects  of  all  classes  and  of  all  denominations, 

*  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  Saxon  and  Celt,  to  forget 
‘  the  difference  of  creed  and  of  race,  and  to  hallow  that  Temple 
‘  of  Peace  which  she  should  then  found,  —  with  sacrifices  still 

*  holier  than  those  by  which  the  temples  of  old  were  hallowed, 

*  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  evil  passions  that  dishonour  our  com- 

*  mon  faith.’ 
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One  part  of  the  vision  has  been  realised :  the  auspicious  day 
arrived.  Commanding  the  respect  of  her  subjects  by  her  virtues, 
and  winning  their  love  by  her  goodness,  the  Queen,  surrounded 
by  those  family  affections  which  so  gracefully  temper  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  her  regal  state,  and  which  clinging  round  the  throne  as 
'  to  their  natur^  home,  adorn  and  hallow  it  with  the  soft  influ¬ 
ences  of  domestic  life,  did  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Ireland. 
The  gentle  accents  from  her  lips  did  breathe  peace  to  the  land, 

'  and  amidst  bursts  of  heartfelt  acclamations  from  the  Irish  nation, 
the  first  stone  of  the  Temple  was  laid.  So  far  the  statesman’s 
prayer  was  granted, — ‘  The  rest,’  alas ! 

‘  The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air.’ 

Can  we  say  that  the  sovereign  found  a  sacrifice  of  evil  pas¬ 
sions?  A  few  short  weeks  before,  there  had  indeed  been  offici¬ 
ating  priests,  and  victims,  and  a  sacrifice,  —  But  the  victims  were 
the  peasants  of  Dolly’s  Brae,  and  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  rose 
from  the  cabins  of  Magheramaya 

But  Tve  will  nut  even  now  despond.  To  have  allowed  Lord 
Roden  to  have  remmned  on  the  Bench  would  have  been  to 
sanction  a  denial  of  justice :  in  removing  him  the  Government 
have  fulfilled  a  plain  duty  and  done  their  part.  But  here  their 
power  ceases.  The  fate  of  Ireland  is  in  her  own  hands.  The 
peaceful  manner  in  which  the  fifth  of  November  passed  over,  is 
a  clear  proof  that  the  Orange  leaders  can  secure  tranquillity 
without  additional  laws,  when  they  choose  to  exert  that  influence 
which  they  undoubtedly  possess,  although  at  times  it  suits  their 
purposes  to  disclaim  it.  The  conduct  of  parties  in  that  country 
18  narrowly  watched  by  impartial  men  in  this,  whose  sympathies 
are  with  the  oppressed,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
and  whose  aid  will  be  given  to  whichever  party  is  most  ready  to 
sacrifice  its  evil  passions,  and  unite  in  building  the  Temple  of 
Peace — but  will  join  heart  and  hand  against  those,  who  prefer 
the  prosecution  of  their  party  feuds  to  the  tranquillity  of  their 
common  country. 


Art.  IV. — History  of  Greece.  By  George  Grote,  Esq. 
Vols.  III.  and  IV.  1847.  Vols.  V.  and  VL  1849.  8vo. 

Jn  a  former  Number  of  this  Journal  (No.  clxx.)  we  reviewed 
the  two  first  volumes  of  this  work ;  they  were  for  the  most 
part  introductory,  and  only  just  entered  the  historical  period. 
Mr.  Grote  has  since  completed  a  lai^e  portion  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  by  the  publication  of  four  additional  volumes ;  iu  which. 
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after  relating  what  is  known  of  the  political  origin  of  each 
Grecian  state,  he  has  described  the  Persian  Wars,  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Athenian  Empire ;  and  has  brought  down  the 
historical  narrative  to  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  which  tenmnated  the 
first  act  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

We  return  to  this  work  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  of  the  subject — as  well  as  of  the  undi¬ 
minished  ability  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Grote. 
As  the  subject  expands,  and  the  drama  developes  itself,  Mr. 
Grote  has  proved  himself  equal  to  the  height  of  his  great  argu¬ 
ment.  He  has  shown  that  he  can  tell  the  true  story  of  re¬ 
mote  times,  as  well  as  discuss  their  mythological  legends, — that 
he  can  set  real  men  in  motion,  and  paint  the  stirring  life  of  the 
numerous  Grecian  communities,  as  well  as  analyse  the  patriotic 
and  religious  fictions  which  envelope  the  primitive  ages  of 
HeUas. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  have  but  small  respect 
for  that  method  which  attempts  to  reduce  history  to  a  set  of 
algebraic  symbols ;  which  accounts  for  all  events  by  a  law  of 
necessary  sequences ;  and  suppressing,  as  far  as  it  can,  the  names 
of  individual  men,  and  even  of  nations,  deduces  the  progress  of 
society  from  a  set  of  metaphysical  entities,  such  as  Paganism, 
Catholicism,  Feudality,  Monarchy,  Democracy,  and  the  like. 
The  history  of  each  nation  is  always,  in  reality,  specifically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  every  other  nation;  And  no  general  for¬ 
mula,  or  type,  of  successive  states  of  society,  following  each 
other  in  a  constant  and  invaiiable  series,  will  suit  Hindustan 
and  Greece,  Egypt  and  Germany.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  broad  current  of  universal  history,  to  which  the  minor 
streams  converge,  and  which  represents  the  movement  of  the  most 
advanced  and  civilised  portion  of  mankind.  At  the  head  of  .this 
current,  and  as  its  highest,  purest,  and  most  copious  source, 
stands  the  history  of  ancient  Greece.  The  Religion  of  the  civilised 
world,  indeed,  derives  its  idtimate  origin  from  J udaism  * ;  but 
with  this  exception,  the  beginnings  of  all  our  intellectual  civi¬ 
lisation, —  of  our  poetry,  music,  history,  oratory,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture  ;  of  our  logical,  metaphysical,  ethical, 

*  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Christianity,  though  not  locally 
of  Grecian  origin,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Greek  language ; 
and  that  the  earliest  churches  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  were  those  in 
the  Hellenised  portions  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece  Proper.  Be¬ 
sides  which,  the  systematic  development  of  Christian  doctrine  was 
exclusively  due  to  Greeks,  and  to  persons  imbued  with  Grecian 
discipline. 
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political,  mathematical,  and  physical  science,  and  of  our  free 
political  institutions,  must  be  traced  to  the  Greeks.  They  are 
preeminently  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  human  race.  No 
other  nation  can  ever  do  for  mankind  what  they  did.  They 
found  the  world  immersed  in  all  the  darkness  of  the  orient^ 
form  of  society.  Despotic  governments,  enforcing  abject 
submission  to  the  sovereign,  and  a  prohibition  of  open  dis¬ 
cussion  in  assemblies  of  chiefs  or  counsellors  ;  exclusive 
priesthoods,  predominating  over  the  people ;  in  private  life, 
polygamy ;  cruel  punishments  and  bodily  mutilations ;  art  mas¬ 
sive,  shapeless,  and  grotesque ;  the  absence  of  all  literature 
worthy  of  the  name ;  no  science,  no  orator}',  no  drama ;  no  his¬ 
tory,  beyond  a  meagre  chronicle  of  the  genealogies  and 
acts  of  the  kings: — such  was  the  state  of  the  most  civilised 
portion  of  mankind  when  the  influence  of  the  Greek  genius 
began  to  operate  upon  the  inert  mass.  It  was  this  which  first 
infused  a  soul  into  the  lifeless  body — it  was  the  Greek  Pro¬ 
metheus  who  stole  from  heaven  the  fire  which  illuminated  and 
warmed  these  benighted  races :  and  it  was  under  its  excite¬ 
ment  that  they  made  the  first  great  step  out  of  the  stationary 
into  the  progressive  state ;  that  step,  of  which  all  experience 
proves  the  extreme  difficulty,  even  when  there  is  a  model  at 
hand,  to  w'ork  upon.  Lagrange  said  that  Newton  was  a  fortu¬ 
nate  man,  for  that  there  was  only  one  system  of  the  world  to 
discover.  We  may  in  like  manner  say  of  the  Greeks  that  they 
were  a  fortunate  nation,  for  that  the  advance  from  oriental  bar¬ 
barism  to  occidental  civilisation  could  only  be  once  made. 

When  the  Greek  preeminence  had  ceased,  the  Romans  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  headship  of  civilisation.  Their  political  and  military 
achievements,  and  their  systematic  jurisprudence,  toge  .er  with 
Christianity,  their  subsequently  adopted  religion,  give  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  colour  to  the  civilisation  of  the  w'orld  for  many  suc¬ 
cessive  centuries.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  only  history  which  has  any  living  importance  in  the  modem 
world,  and  which  has  an  interest  beyond  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
appear  to  us  to  be  that  of  England,  and  her  colonies  the  United 
States  of  America.  Every  other  civilised  state  has  broken  the 
link  which  might  have  connected  it  with  the  past.  In  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  Europe  its  political  institutions  are  not  due  to  a 
native  or  spontaneous  development ;  but  are  merely  copied  from 
the  representative  systems  of  England  or  America.  At  the  ut¬ 
most,  one  copy  serves  as  a  model  for  another ;  and  the  continental 
governments  are  never  cited  as  independent  examples:  while 
the  only  foreign  constitution  which  is  ever  held  up  to  the 
imitation  of  England,  is  that  peculiar  form  of  its  own  colonial 
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government,  which  has  been  moulded,  by  native  and  coherent 
changes,  into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  gene¬ 
ral  terms,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  chain  of  uni¬ 
versal  history,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  political  state  of  the  world 
is  concerned,  is  formed  of  three  links, — of  which  the  first  is 
Greece,  the  second  Rome,  and  the  third  England  with  her  colo¬ 
nies.  In  a  series,  where  every  term  is  necessary,  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  a  preference ;  but  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that 
the  history  of  that  nation  which  originated  our  civilisation,  can¬ 
not  be  second  to  any  other  in  its  claims  upon  our  attention. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  undying  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  Greeks  as  the  true  authors  of  nearly  all  the 
characteristic  elements  of  European  progress,  Grecian  history, 
considered  as  a  drama,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  surpassed  by  any 
other.  Its  beginnings,  though  illustrated  by  the  divine  genius 
of  Homer,  are  lost  in  fable ;  and  when  authentic  history  dawns 
upon  us,  the  attention  is  distracted  by  numerous  small  inde¬ 
pendent  communities,  moving  in  almost  parallel  lines.  Its  con¬ 
clusion,  moreover,  is  not  only  mournful  but  inglorious.  It  falls 
by  internal  divisions :  and  it  throws  out  its  last  offshoots  into 
semi-orieutal  states.  But  from  the  time  wdien  Sparta,  and  after- 
w.ards  Athens,  obtain  and  exercise  the  ascendency  in  Greece, 
the  narrative  of  Grecian  history  proceeds  with  rapid  and  un¬ 
broken  interest.  What  history,  regarded  merely  as  a  dramatic 
composition,  can  surpass,  or  even  rival,  the  series  of  events  from 
the  Messenian  wars  to  the  death  of  Alexander  ? 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  Mr.  Grote’s  history,  it  is  natural 
to  compare  him  with  the  many  able  and  learned  writers  w'ho 
have  oflate  years  explored  every  portion  of  Greek  antiquity,  and 
whose  researches  are  essential  to  the  modern  student :  And  on 
such  a  comparison,  it  appears  to  us,  that  to  a  learning  as  sound 
and  comprehensive  as  that  of  his  German  predecessors,  he  unites 
a  more  sober  and  correct  judgment  than,  as  a  class,  they  possess. 
The  general  character  of  the  most  eminent  German  w'riters 
on  antiquity  is,  that  they  are  sceptical  as  to  received  facts, 
but  credulous  as  to  their  own  hypotheses,  or  the  favoured 
hypotheses  of  some  of  their  own  school.  They  reject,  and 
often  with  perfect  justice,  accredited  legends  and  fables ;  but 
they  substitute  unauthorised  imaginations  of  their  own.  Hence, 
although  admirable,  not  merely  as  collectors  of  materials,  but  as 
suggesting  new  and  ingenious  speculations,  they  are  dangerous 
guides  to  a  blind  follower.*  Mi*.  Grote,  adopting  much  of  the 


•  ‘  Carlstadt  belonged  to  a  class  of  men,  not  uncommon  in  Germany, 
who  combine  with  a  natural  turn  for  deep  speculation  the  boldness  to 
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n^ative  side  of  their  criticism,  is  laudably  careful  to  keep  within 
the  evidence  as  to  the  affirmative ;  and  to  avoid  the  temptation 
which  besets  the  inquirer  into  Greek  antiquity,  of  filling  up 
from  conjecture  the  numerous  and  wide  churns  in  the  records 
which  have  been  preserved.  He  therefore  performs  the  primary 
duty  of  an  historian,  in  being  a  trustworthy  guide  for  the  facts 
of  his  narrative,  neither  chargeable  with  the  shallowness  which 
characterises  the  English  historians  of  Greek  antiquity,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  nor  infected  by  the  fondness  for  bold 
hypotheses,  and  the  tendency  to  go  beyond  the  evidence,  which 
distinguishes  the  modem  German  school.  Besides  which,  the 
German  writers  upon  antiquity,  being  chiefly  professors,  and 
passing  their  time  in  learned  seclusion,  have  never,  like  Mr. 
Grote,  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  realities  of  political 
life,  nor  learned  from  personal  experience  the  nature  of  a 
popular  deliberative  body.  In  addition  to  these  qualifications, 
Mr.  Grote  has  surveyed  society,  both  past  and  present,  with 
a  philosophic  eye ;  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  modern  doctrines 
of  politick  science,  and  he  brings  to  bear  upon  antiquity  the 
accumulated  experience  of  subsequent  ages.  Whereas  in  Ger¬ 
many  sciences,  like  trades,  are  usually  divided ;  and  a  scholar 
or  philologist  is  rarely  conversant  with  the  principles  or  practice 
of  politics.  We  ought  not  to  omit  that  he  has  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  the  duties  of  an  historian,  —  that  he  fully  recog¬ 
nises  the  responsibility  which  a  writer  assumes  who  undertakes 
to  lay  before  the  public  a  recital  of  historical  facts  and  events, 
— and  that  he  has  spared  no  effort  —  by  conscientious  industry, 
and  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  books,  whether  original 
sources  or  modem  comment  and  criticism,  which  bear  upon  his 
subject — to  frame  a  veracious  and  well-attested  narrative. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Grote’s  treatment  of  the  legendary  por¬ 
tion  of  his  subject  we  shall,  after  what  has  been  said  in  a  former 
Number,  only  make  one  remark,  directed  against  what  seems 
to  us  a  prevalent  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the  criticism 
on  which  it  is  founded.  Those  who  reject  the  historical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  primitive  periods  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  believe 
the  early  narratives  to  be  merely  mythical,  are  often  blamed  for 
their  antipoetical  tendency ;  for  Cueing  history  to  a  dry  skeleton, 
and  depriving  it  of  its  ornamental  and  graceful  appendages. 


reject  all  that  has  been  established,  or  to  maintain  all  that  has  been 
condemned ;  yet  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  first  arriving  at  any 
clear  and  precise  ideas,  or  of  resting  those  ideas  upon  arguments 
fitted  to  carry  general  conviction.*  —  Ranke's  Reformation  in  Ger¬ 
many,  vol.  it.  p.  19.  Mrs.  Austins  Translation. 
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Hence  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  at  Home,  containing  his  regrets  at 
the  theories  of  Niebuhr,  and  other  modem  historians :  — 

*  Those  old  credulities,  to  nature  dear. 

Shall  they  no  longer  bloom  upon  the  stock 

Of  history,  stript  naked  as  a  rock 

Mid  a  dry  desert  ?  What  is  it  we  hear  ? 

The  glory  of  infant  Rome  must  disappear. 

Her  morning  splendours  vanish,  and  their  place 
Know  them  no  more.  If  Truth,  who  veiled  her  face 
With  those  bright  beams  yet  hid  it  not,  must  steer 
Henceforth  a  humbler  course  perplexed  and  slow ; 

One  solace  yet  remains  for  us  who  came 
Into  this  world  in  days  when  story  lacked 
Severe  research,  that  in  our  hearts  we  know 
How,  for  exciting  youth’s  heroic  flame. 

Assent  is  power,  belief  the  soul  of  fact.’ 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  this  view  is  not  only  not  true,  but 
is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  those  who  treat  the 
early  legends  as  fabulous,  but  those  who  treat  them  as  historical, 
against  whom  the  charge  of  a  prosaic  and  anti-poetical  spirit 
can  be  justly  made.  The  former  reproduce  them  in  their 
genuine,  antique  simplicity,  without  suppressing  the  marvellous 
incidents,  or  reducing  them  to  an  arbitrary  mc^em  standard  of 
probability.  The  latter  eliminate  all  the  supernatural  or  im¬ 
probable  circumstances  of  the  story,  and,  after  having  passed  it 
through  their  alembic,  present  the  caput  mortuum  to  their 
readers,  as  a  narrative  worthy  of  belief.  This  is  the  process 
at  which  Ephoras  and  his  followers  were  so  expert;  and 
of  which  all  the  later  and  more  philosophical  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity  contain  abundant  examples.  If  anybody  believes  that 
this  mode  of  treating  the  early  legends  is  poetical,  we  entreat 
him  to  compare  the  history  of  Dictys  of  Crete  with  the  Homeric 
and  legendary  accounts  of  the  Trojan  war.  If  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  he  will  rise  from  the  perusal,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
corruption  .of  fine  poetry  may  engender  very  bad  history.  The 
rationalising  school  of  historians  taught  that  Troy  was  battered 
by  an  engine  called  a  horse,  as  the  Roman  battering  engine  was 
called  a  ram,  or  that  it  was  taken  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry ;  that 
the  dn^on’s  teeth  of  Cadmus  were,  in  fact,  imported  ivory,  with 
which  Cadmus,  a  rich  Phoenician  trader,  hired  an  army  of  mer¬ 
cenaries  ;  that  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  after  the  Golden 
Fleece  was  a  military  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Jason, 
for  the  conquest  of  a  country  enriched  by  the  golden  sands  of 
its  rivers.  The  early  Roman  history  was  treated  in  like  manner. 
The  marvellous  incident  of  the  she-wolf  which  nursed  the  god¬ 
like  twins,  was  reconciled  with  probability  by  adding  that  they 
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were  in  reality  brought  up  by  a  courtesan  (in  Latin,  lupa)*:  And 
all  the  other  picturesque  and  poetical  features  of  the  old  legend 
are,  by  a  similar  process,  transmuted  into  the  common-place  and 
vulgar  events  of  every-day  life.  If  the  received  histories  repro¬ 
duced  the  legends  in  their  original  traditional  form,  and  pre¬ 
sented  them  for  our  acceptance  as  literal  facts,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  rejection  of  them  as  history  is  unpoetical :  but  a  refusal 
to  accept  the  rationalised  and  modernised  version  as  historical, 
surely  cannot  be  considered  as  the  mark  of  a  prosaic  spirit. 
Those  who  pursue  this  method  treat  the  legends  of  primitive 
story  as  Tacitus  treats  the  phoenix.  Stript  of  his  picturesque 
and  striking  features,  he  is  no  longer  the  ‘  secular  bird  of  ages’ 
who  carries  his  father’s  body,  enveloped  in  myrrh,  to  be  burnt 
on  the  altar  of  the  sun.  But  instead  of  discarding  him  alto- 


•  See  Plutarch,  Rom.  c.  4.,  Livy,  i.  4.  From  this  sense  of  lupa 
was  derived  the  word  lupanar.  In  like  manner,  the  infant  Cyrus 
was  said  to  have  been  exposed  and  miraculously  suckled  by  a  dog  : 
which  was  softened  into  the  story  that  he  was  preserved  by  a  herds¬ 
man’s  wife  named  Kvew.  See  Herod,  i.  122.,  and  Grote,  vol.  iv. 
p.  246.  Plutarch,  Parallel,  c.  36.,  recites  a  similar  story  of  the  birth 
of  the  twin  brothers,  Lycastus  and  Parrhasius,  mythical  kings  of 
Arcadia.  The  following  is  the  account  which  the  poet  Goldsmith 
gives  of  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  ‘  Rhea  Silvia,  going  to 
‘  fetch  water  from  a  neighbouring  grove,  was  met  and  ravished  by  a 
‘  man,  whom,  perhaps  to  palliate  her  offence,  she  averred  to  he  Mars, 

‘  the  god  of  war.  Whoever  this  lover  of  hers  might  have  been, 

‘  whether  some  person  who  deceived  her  by  assuming  so  great  a  name, 

‘  or  Amulius  himself,  as  some  writers  affirm,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
‘  mine ;  certain  it  is,  that  in  due  time  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  two 
‘  boys,  who  were  no  sooner  born  than  devoted  by  the  usurper  to 
‘  destruction.  The  mother  was  condemned  to  be  buried  alive,  the 
‘  usual  punishment  for  vestals  who  had  violated  their  chastity,  and  the 
‘  twins  were  ordered  to  be  flung  into  the  river  Tyber.  It  happened, 

'  at  the  time  this  rigorous  sentence  was  put  into  execution,  that  the 
‘  river  had  more  than  usually  overflowed  its  banks,  so  that  the  place 

*  where  the  children  were  thrown  being  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
‘  current,  the  water  was  too  shallow  to  drown  them.  In  this  situation, 
‘  therefore,  they  continued  without  harm ;  and,  that  no  part  of  their 
‘  preservation  might  want  its  wonders,  we  are  told  that  they  were  for 

*  some  time  suckled  by  a  wolf,  until  Faustulus,  the  king’s  herdsman, 
‘  flnding  them  thus  exposed,  brought  them  home  to  Acca  Laurentia, 
‘  his  wife,  who  nursed  them  as  his  own.  Some,  however,  will  have 

*  it  that  the  nurse’s  name  was  Lupa,  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 
'  their  being  nourished  by  a  wolf ;  but  it  is  needless  to  weed  out  a 
‘  single  improbability  from  accounts  where  the  whole  is  overgrown 

*  with  fable' — Roman  History,  c.  1. 
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gether,  Tacitus  has  no  doubt  that  a  bird  called  the  phoenix  is 
seen  from  time  to  time  in  Egypt.* 

Mr.  Grote  commences  the  strictly  historical  portion  of  his 
work  by  a  general  view  of  the  geography  of  Greece,  and  of  the 
Hellenic  people.  He  then  passes  to  the  Doric  invasion  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  ;  and  describes  the  early  state  of  Sparta  and  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Lycurgus,  together  with  the  early  wars  and  conquests 
of  the  Spartans  within  the  peninsula.  We  agree  with  him  in 
rejecting  the  view  promulgated  by  Otfried  MUller  in  his  well- 
known  work  on  the  Dorians,  viz.,  that  Sparta  was  merely  the 
type  of  the  Doric  institutions ;  and  in  thinking  that  its  system 
was  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  result  of  its  own  local  circum¬ 
stances.  The  Spartans  were  certainly  Dorians,  who  had  esta¬ 
blished  themselves  by  conquest  in  the  midst  of  a  primitive  Greek 
population  —  Achaean  and  Lelegian  —  belonging  to  a  different 
race.  Towards  these  their  subjects  they  kept  up  a  markedly 
hostile  position;  some  were  retained  in  absolute  slavery;  while 
the  rest  were  excluded  from  nearly  all  civil  rights.  The  polity 
was  unequal  as  regarded  the  Periocci ;  and  it  had  this  singu¬ 
larity,  —  the  slave  class  were  native  Greeks,  and  not  imported 
barbarians.  Now  the  Doric  Spartans  were  not  entrenched  in 
a  strong  acropolis,  whence  a  despot,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
body-guard,  or  a  small  bond  of  oligarchs,  could  exercise  their 
sway  over  a  population  of  unarmed  cultivators.  Sparta  was 
an  open,  unwalled  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas;  pro¬ 
tected,  indeed,  by  strong  frontiers  and  a  harbourless  coast,  from 
foreign  attack,  but  exposed  to  domestic  enemies.  Hence,  in 
order  that  their  newly-founded  state  and  exclusive  power  should 
tontinue,  a  peculiar  system  was  needed.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  Spartans  should  be  a  community  of  soldiers — a  civil  army 
of  occupation — permanently  encamped  in  an  enemy’s  country. 
They  were  enabled  to  fulfil  this  condition  by  the  institutions  of 
an  early  legislator,  allied  to  a  royal  house,  of  whom,  in  detail, 
the  later  Greeks  knew  nothing  authentic,  but  to  whom  the 

*  Ann.  vi.  28.  The  fullest  exemplification  of  the  rationalist  method 
of  treating  the  ancient  mythology  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
Abbe  Bnnier,  ‘  La  Mythologie  et  les  Fables  expliqu6es  par  THistoire,’ 
8  vols.  12mo.,  a  work  which  went  through  several  editions  in  the 
last  century,  and  was  translated  into  English.  Dr.  Musgrave  also, 
the  editor  of  Euripides,  wrote  a  Dissertation  (published  after  his 
death,  8vo.  1782)  in  the  same  spirit  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
entire  body  of  Greek  mythology,  as  it  was  known  to  the  literary 
Greeks,  has  descended  to  us.  We  are,  in  like  manner,  fully  informed 
as  to  their  philosophical  systems.  But  much  of  their  history,  much 
authentic  contemporary  narrative,  is  irreparably  lost. 
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unanimous  voice  of  posterity  attributed  the  origin  of  the  distino* 
tive  laws  of  Sparta.  By  what  means  he  induced  the  Doric 
aristocracy  to  submit  to  the  iron  discipline  by  which  their  entire 
lives  were  r^ulated,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertiuning :  but 
the  system,  having  been  once  established,  was  perpetuated, 
partly  from  habit  and  a  respect  for  antiquity,  —  which  was 
omnipotent  at  Sparta ;  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  its  necessity, 
for  maintaining  the  privileges  of  the  dominant  race. 

To  this  source  are  to  be  traced  all  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
Sparta;  and  particularly  its  celebrated  trcuSeia,  or  tnuning, 
which  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  drill.  The  Spartans 
despised  all  literature :  they  were  a  sort  of  military  quakers, 
combining  ostentatious  simplicity  with  a  steady  pursuit  of  the 
virtues  of  the  soldier.  As  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  they  did  not  even 
learn  to  read.*  We  have  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  an  education 
which  did  not  comprise  reading  and  writing,  and  did  not  even 
include  instruction  in  Homer,  the  corner-stone  of  Greek  teaching.' 
Such,  however,  was  their  system :  it  was  a  training  of  the  body 
to  endurance  of  hardships,  and  to  the  exercises  of  a  military  life; 
not  a  mental  education.  All  experience  proves  the  efficacy  of 
military  training  and  discipline,  against  either  numbers  or  cou¬ 
rage  without  organisation  and  practice.  This  the  Spartans  had 
the  sagacity  to  see ;  and  on  account  of  their  position,  submitted 
to  the  privations  necessary  for  the  purpose.  They  may  be  com¬ 
pared  in  many  respects  with  the  Romans, — who  however  did 
more  by  organisation  and  civil  government,  and  less  by  mere 
drill.  The  internal  relations  of  the  Romans  were  sounder ;  and 
although  they  started  from  a  beginning  as  small  as  the  Spartan 
state,  they  were  soon  able  to  operate  u)K>n  a  lai^  scale,  and 
their  enei^  was  turned  more  against  foreign  than  dtnnestic 
enemies.  Their  capacity,  too,  was  higher,  and  the  results  conse¬ 
quently  greater.f 

The  Spartans  were  stiff,  unsocial,  dry,  austere,  illiterate  ;  but 
their  system  generated  a  high  spirit  of  military  honour,  courage 
and  patriotism,  and  of  mutual  reliance ;  greater  even  than  that 
of  the  other  Greeks,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the  military 
state  of  the  Asiatics  and  barbarians,  and  with  that  imperfect 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.'Sn.  Compare  Schoemann,  Jus  Publ.  Gr.  p.  135. 
When  it  is  said  that  Tyrtseus,  the  poet,  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Sparta ; 
in  what  sense  is  this  word  to  be  understood  ?  See  Grote,  voL  ii* 
p.  569. 

M.  Comte,  ‘  Conrs  de  Philosophie  Positive,’  tom,  v.  p.  247.,  calls 
the  Spartans  ‘  des  Remains  avort^s.’  Compare  Veget.  de  Be  Mil.  i. 
1.  upon  the  effects  of  the  Roman  discipline. 
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discipline  which  lashed  the  troops  into  the  fight.  The  character 
of  the  Spartan  is  so  unattractive,  that  there  is  a  danger  now  of 
underrating  it  too  much,  as  compared  with  the  Athenian.  The 
philosophers,  however,  fell  into  the  opposite  error.  Their 
systematic  minds  were  captivated  with  the  orderiiness  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  the  public  recogmtion  of  a  system 
of  training  for  all  the  citizens.  They  admired  'the  means; 
and  only  censured  the  exclusive  devotion  of  a  good  system  to 
an  unworthy  end. 

We  ought  not  to  quit  the  subject  of  the  Spartan  constitution 
without  noticing  Mr.  Grote’s  views  upon  the  regulations  attributed 
to  Lycurgus  by  Plutarch  and  other  writers,  with  respect  to  the 
equal  division  of  lands  in  Lacedsemon.  Mr.  Grote  has,  we 
think,  proved  conclusively  that  these  regulations  never  existed, 
and  that  it  is  an  invention  of  philosophising  writers  of  late 
times.  The  hypothesis  had  been  previously  advanced  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  had  been  insufficiently  supported,  and  had  met  with 
little  success.  The  detailed  ailment  of  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  us 
to  have  decided  the  question. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  firm  establishment  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  system  of  Sparta  was,  its  wars  with  the  neighboiu'ing  Doric 
State  of  Messenia.  These  wars — as  to  which  our  authentic 
information  is  very  scanty — appear  to  have  originated  in  some 
disputes  at  a  border-temple,  and  certainly  end^  in  the  entire 
subjugation  of  Messenia,  and  its  incorporation  with  Laconia. 
By  this  territorial  acquisition,  and  by  some  encroachments  on 
the  northern  states,  Sparta  became  mistress  of  about  two  fifths 
of  Peloponnesus.  The  Elean,  Arcadian,  and  Achaean  cities, 
however,  as  well  as  Argos,  always  remained  substantially  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  and  the  latter  State,  mindful  of  her  mythical  renown, 
sullenly  recognised  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  in  all  the  common 
affairs  of  Greece.  But  as  the  Spartans  (according  to  the  just 
remark  of  Aristotle)  practised  war  as  an  art,  and  trained  them¬ 
selves  to  it  profesrionally,  at  a  time  when  the  other  Greeks  had 
no  systematic  military  discipline,  their  preeminence  in  the  field, 
was  admitted  by  all  the  other  States ;  and  about  the  year  547 
B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  Sparta  enjoyed,  without  dispute, 
the  headship  of  the  entire  Hellenic  body ;  which  she  retjuned 
until  Athens  became  the  leading  state  in  Greece. 

Before  Mr.  Grote  commences  his  account  of  the  Athenian 
State,  he  reviews  the  history  of  the  three  neighbouring  States  of 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Megara ;  which  affords  him  an  opportunity 
of  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  regarded  the 
government  of  the  rupawos,  or  despot,  as  compared  with  a 
popular  form  of  government  In  these,  as  in  other  Gredaa 
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States,  the  heroic  royalty,  founded  on  notions  of  a  divine  right, 
and  transmitted  in  a  hereditary  line,  had,  after  a  time,  been 
weakened  and  divided  among  the  members  of  an  oligarchy. 
The  heroic  king,  as  he  is  portrayed  in  Homer,  had  large  and 
indefinite  powers,  both  in  peace  and  war ;  but  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  recognising  some  rights  co-ordinate  with  his  own  in 
persons  near  his  throne,  and  of  discussing  certain  questions  in  a 
public  council  or  assembly.  The  transition,  therefore,  from  the 
primitive  heroic  royalty  to  the  primitive  oligarchy  of  a  few 
heroic  chieftains,  was  easy  and  natural. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  these  oligarchies  there  arose  in  most  of 
the  Greek  States,  between  650  and  500  B.C.,  that  class  of  rulers 
whom  the  Greeks  called  rvpawoi,  or  despots.  The  despot  was 
in  many  cases  a  demagogue ;  that  is,  a  leader  who  espoused  the 
popular  cause,  and  acquired  his  power  by  popular  support, — but 
fighting  his  way  to  supremacy  by  his  sword,  and  not  acquiring  his 
influence,  as  in  later  times,  by  his  power  of  speech  in  the  popular 
assembly.  Other  means  were  likewise  resorted  to  by  rich  and 
powerful  men  to  put  down  their  brother-oligarchs,  and  establish 
tiieir  exclusive  power.  Sometimes  a  despot  was  enabled  to  found 
a  dynasty,  which  lasted  for  a  few  generations ;  but  in  general  the 
usurpation  was  of  short  duration ;  as  it  could  be  maintained  only 
by  constant  vigilance,  and  a  constant  struggle  against  a  reluctant 
people.  Like  an  oriental  despotism,  it  was  founded  on  naked 
fear ;  but,  unlike  an  oriental  despotism,  the  people  did  not  submit 
tamely  to  their  master.  *  Nothing,’  Thales  is  supposed  to  have 
said,  *  is  so  rare  a  sight  as  an  aged  despot.’  *  Of  all  forms 

*  of  government,’  said  Aristotle,  *  oligarchy  and  despotism  are 

*  the  most  short-lived.’  It  was  a  rare  event  for  an  absolute 
prince  to  die  in  his  bed. 

*  Ad  generum  Cereris  sine  csede  et  sanguine  pauci 
Descendant  reges,  et  sicca  morte  tyranni.' 

Contempt  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country,  cruelty,  lust 
and  rapacity,  were  the  recognised  characteristics  of  the  Greek 
Jespot.  In  general,  his  relation  with  his  subjects  was  avowedly 
hostile  ;  his  person  was  only  safe  so  long  as  it  was  protected  by 
a  body-guard ;  and  he  was  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  over¬ 
powered  by  open  attack,  or  of  being  stabbed  by  the  dagger  of 
private  vengeance.  All  Grecian  antiquity,  oligarchs  and  demo¬ 
crats,  the  philosophers  and  the  vulgar,  were  united  in  their 
hatred  of  despots,  and  their  approbation  of  tyrannicide.  Plato, 
in  his  eloquent  description  of  the  despot’s  mind,  and  Aristotle 
in  his  exhaustive  analysis  of  his  policy,  equally  bear  witness  to 
the  antisocial  character  of  his  rule.  Many  of  the  maxims  of 
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policy  in  Machiavel’s  Prince,  which  have  been  stamped  with 
the  reprobation  of  the  modem  civilised  world,  are  literally  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Aristotle’s  account  of  the  means  by  which  a  Greek 
despotism  was  preserved :  with  this  difference,  however,  that  what 
Aristotle  describes  as  facts,  Machiavel  converts  into  precepts. 
"Whatever  might  be  the  necessity  of  submission-  produced  by 
successful  usurpation,  ancient  Greece  was  unanimous  in  detesting 
the  irresponsible  rule  of  a  single  man,  and  in  preferring  some 
form  of  government  in  which  several  persons,  either  the  few  or 
the  many,  bore  a  part.  Upon  this  state  of  feeling,  Mr.  Grote 
comments  as  follows : — 

‘  It  is  important  to  show  that  the  monarchical  institutions  and 
monarchical  tendencies  prevalent  throughout  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe  have  been  both  generated  and  perpetuated  by  causes  peculiar 
to  those  societies  ;  whilst  in  the  Hellenic  societies  such  causes  had  no 
place ;  in  order  that  we  may  approach  Hellenic  phenomena  in  the 
proper  spirit,  and  with  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  feeling  universal 
among  Greeks  towards  the  idea  of  a  king.  The  primitive  sentiment 
entertained  towards  the  heroie  king  died  out;  passing  first  into 
indifference,  next,  after  experience  of  the  despots,  into  determined 
antipathy.  To  an  historian  like  Mr.  Mitford,  full  of  English  ideas 
respecting  government,  this  anti-monarchical  feeling  appears  of  the 
nature  of  insanity,  and  the  Grecian  communities  like  madmen  without 
a  keeper  ;  while  the  greatest  of  all  benefactors  is  the  hereditary  king 
who  conquers  them  from  without ;  and  the  second-best  is  the  home 
despot,  who  seizes  the  acropolis,  and  puts  his  fellow  citizens  under 
coercion.  There  cannot  be  a  more  certain  way  of  misinterpreting 
and  distorting  Grecian  phenomena  than  to  read  them  in  this  spirit ; 
which  reverses  the  maxims  both  of  prudence  and  morality  current  in 
the  ancient  world.  The  hatred  of  kings  as  it  stood  among  the  Greeks, 
(whatever  may  be  thought  of  a  similar  feeling  now),  was  a  prominent 
virtue,  flowing  directly  from  the  noblest  and  wisest  part  of  their 
nature.  It  was  a  consequence  of  their  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  universal  legal  restraint ;  it  was  a  direct  expression  of  that  regu¬ 
lated  sociality  which  required  the  control  of  individual  passion  from 
every  one  without  exception,  and  most  of  all  from  him  to  whom  power 
was  confided.  The  conception  which  the  Greeks  formed  of  an  un- 
responsible  one,  or  of  a  king  who  could  do  no  wrong,  may  be  expressed 
in  the  pregnant  words  of  Herodotus,  —  “  He  subverts  the  customs  of 
the  country,  —  he  violates  women,  —  he  puts  men  to  death  without 
trial."  No  other  conception  of  the  probable  tendencies  of  kingship 
was  justified  either  by  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  by 
political  experience  as  it  stood  from  Solon  downward ;  no  other  feel¬ 
ing  than  abhorrence  could  be  entertained  for  the  character  so  con¬ 
ceived;  no  other  than  a  man  of  unprincipled  ambition  would  ever 
seek  to  invest  himself  with  it.  Our  larger  political  experience  has 
taught  us  to  modify  this  opinion  ;  by  showing  that  under  the  conditions 
of  monarchy,  in  the  best  governments  of  modem  Europe,  the  enor- 
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mities  described  bj  Herodotus  do  not  take  place:  and  that  it  is 
possible,  bj  means  of  representative  constitutions  acting  under  a 
certain  force  of  manners,  customs,  and  historical  recollections,  to 
obviate  many  of  the  mischiefs  likely  to  flow  from  proclaiming  the 
duty  of  peremptory  obedience  to  an  hereditary  and  unresponsible 
king,  who  cannot  b^  changed  without  extra  constitutional  force.  But 
such  larger  observation  was  not  open  to  Aristotle,  the  wisest  as  well 
as  the  most  cautious  of  ancient  theorists ;  nor,  if  it  had  been  open, 
could  he  have  applied  with  assurance  its  lessons  to  the  governments 
of  the  single  cities  of  Greece.  The  theory  of  a  constitutional  king, 
especially  as  it  exists  in  England,  would  have  appeared  to  him  im~ 
practicable.  To  establish  a  king  who  will  reign  without  governing ; 
in  whose  name  all  government  is  carried  on,  yet  whose  personal  will 
is  in  practice  of  little  or  no  eflect ;  exempt  from  all  responsibility, 
without  making  use  of  the  exemption ;  receiving  from  every  one  un¬ 
measured  demonstrations  of  homage,  which  are  never  translated  into 
act  except  within  the  bounds  of  a  known  law  ;  surrounded  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  power,  yet  acting  as  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  ministers  marked  out  for  his  choice  by  indications  which  he 

is  not  at  liberty  to  resist .  When  the  Greeks  thought  of  a  man 

exempt  from  legal  responsibility,  they  conceived  him  as  really  and 
truly  such,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  with  a  defenceless  community 
exposed  to  his  oppressions;  and  their  fear  and  hatred  of  him  was 
measured  by  their  reverence  for  a  government  of  equal  law  and  free 
speech,  with  the  ascendency  of  which  their  whole  hopes  of  security 
were  associated ;  in  the  democracy  of  Athens  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  Greece.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  15 — 19.) 

Agreeing  entirely  in  Mr.  Grote’a  historical  representation  of 
the  Greek  feeling  with  respect  to  despotic  power,  we  think  that 
he  has  in  this  passage  extended  it  beyond  its  true  limits.  It 
appears  to  us  that,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  fact, 
despot  or  absolute  prince  ought  to  be  substituted  in  this  passage, 
for  king.  For  the  Greeks  certainly  made,  both  in  practice  and 
theory,  a  wide  distinction  between  a  ^ankstis  or  king,  and  a  rufawo, 
or  despot.  The  former  was  considered  as  reigning  by  an  heredi¬ 
tary,  in  early  times  a  divine  title  ;  and  as  exercising  his  power 
according  to  the  established  usages  of  the  State;  the  latter  was 
essentially  an  usurper,  whose  power  was  acquired  by  force  and 
illegality.  ‘  Omnes  habentur  et  dicuntur  tyranni,’  (says  Cornelius 
Nepos,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Grote,)  ‘  qui  potestate  sunt 
*  perpetua  in  efi.  civitate,  quee  libertate  usa  est.'  Cromwell  and  Na¬ 
poleon  may  serve  as  modem  examples  of  the  latter  class  of  rulers ; 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVL  of  the  former.  The  theoretical  writers, 
accordingly,  mark  this  distinction  in  the  clearest  manner.  Thus 
Xenophon  describes  Socrates  as  teaching  that  a  king  governed 
willing  subjects  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state ;  whereas  a 
despot  ruled  over  unwilling  subjects,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
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of  the  country.* * * §  Aristotle  has  treated  the  subject  with  great 
copiousness  in  his  Politics,  and  has  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  views. 
Despotism  is,  according  to  him,  a  perversion  or  corruption  of 
kingly  government.  The  king  looks  to  the  general  good  of 
the  people ;  his  subjects  obey  him  willingly ;  his  body-guard 
is  of  native  citizens;  he  is  chosen  for  his  merit  from  among  the 
good,  to  protect  the  better  or  richer  classes ;  and  his  object  is 
virtue.  The  despot  looks  exclusively  to  his  own  interest ;  his  sub¬ 
jects  obey  him  reluctantly ;  his  bodyguard  is  of  foreigners ;  he  is 
generally  taken  from  among  the  people  to  protect  them  against 
the  aristocratic  class ;  and  his  object  is  self-enjoyment.  A  kingly 
government  is  destroyed  by  becoming  too  despotic ;  a  despotism 
is  saved  by  being  administered  in  the  spirit  of  a  king.  He 
remarks  finally  that  kingly  governments  were  nearly  extinct 
in  his  time ;  and  that  there  were  then  none  but  de8poti8ms.t 
Polybius,  in  like  manner,  shows  in  detail  how  a  kingly 
government  passes  into  a  despotism,  f  The  distinction  between 
a  rex  and  a  tgrannus  was  an  established  subject  of  disputation 
in  the  rhetorical  schools.§  The  distinction  was  equally  recog¬ 
nised  in  practice.  Thus  Sosicles,  the  Corinthian,  about  the 
year  510  B.C.,  addressing  the  Spartans  at  the  meeting  of 
Peloponnesian  envoys,  speaks  of  the  bloodiness  and  rapacity  of 
despots,  wonders  how  the  Spartans  can  think  of  restoring  the 
despot  Hippias  at  Athens,  and  asks  them  to  try  the  experiment 
themselves  bow  they  like  a  despotism,  before  they  introduce  it 
elsewhere :  Yet  there  always  were  kings  at  Sparta.  || 

It  is  true  that  the  king  was  sometimes  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  exercised  despotic  power,  —  as  was  the  case  with  the  king 
of  Persia ;  and  hence  there  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  phraseology, 
especially  in  the  Latin  writers,  who  thought  of  the  despotic  acts 
of  their  king  Tarquin.  But  the  Greek  kings  were  not  in 
general  absolute,  during  the  historical  period ;  and  the  Greeks 
were  quite  familiar  with  the  conception  of  king  as  the  honorary 
title  of  an  office,  the  powers  of  which  were  variable  and  inde¬ 
terminate.  It  is  true  that  no  royal  republic,  exactly  similar  to 


•  Mem.  iv.  7.  12.  Compare  Mr.  Crete’s  account  of  the  position 
and  powers  of  the  heroic  king.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  84 — ^93.) 

I  Polit  iii.  7,  14;  iv.  2,  10;  v.  10,  11,  12.  Eth.  Nic.  viii.  12. 
Compare  Plat.  Rep.  ix.  p.  576,  and  a  saying  of  Aristippus,  Stob. 
Floril.  tit.  49.  n.  18. 

{  YL  7.  Compare  Plutarch  de  Monarchic  c.  3.,  and  Dion.  A.  R. 
V.  74. 

§  Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  29.  Compare  De  Rep.  ii.  c.  26. 

I  Herod,  v.  92.  8ee  Crote,  iv.  233.  BatrtXcvc  is  the  title  of  an 
office,  rvparroc  is  the  name  of  a  power. 
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the  English  Constitution,  existed  in  Greece ;  because  the  re¬ 
presentative  system  was  then  unknown :  But  the  Greeks  had 
ample  experience  of  kings  with  limited  powers,  who  reigned 
without  governing,  and  to  Avhose  oppressions  no  defenceless 
community  was  exposed.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  the 
Spartan  kings,  whose  titular  preeminence,  combined  with 
political  subordination,  is  marked  in  the  strongest  colours ;  there 
were  the  Corinthian  kings,  whose  office  gradually  merged  into 
that  of  an  annual  Prytanis,  chosen  from  the  reigning  family ; 
there  were  the  Arglve  kings,  of  whom  Mr.  Grote  observes,  that 

*  their  title  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  though  pro- 

*  bably  with  very  limited  functions.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  611.)  At 
Athens  the  ancient  kingly  office  dwindled  at  last  into  the 
annual  Archon  Basileus.  Even  the  Macedonian  kings,  though 
their  power  had  much  of  the  ancient  indefinitencss,  lived  upon 
terms  of  social  equality  with  the  nobles  of  the  court ;  and  Livy 
dwells  with  invidious  compassion  upon  the  Oriental  homage 
which  Alexander  only  exacted  after  his  mind  had  been  corrupted 
by  non-Hellenic  customs.  The  Roman  kings  had  limited  powers, 
restrained  even  by  the  legal  check  of  an  appeal  to  the  people 
from  their  decisions ;  and  the  Roman  Empire,  as  it  was  con¬ 
stituted  by  Augustus,  had,  in  its  forms  and  theory,  a  close 
resemblance  to  a  modem  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Princeps 
was  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  exercised  a  wide  control  over 
the  civil  and  military  executive ;  But  all  legislative  power,  and 
even  the  appointments  of  many  magistrates,  were  vested  in  the 
Senate  and  Comitia.  As  the  Senate  and  Comitia  in  substance 
merely  represented  the  population  of  Rome,  the  system  was  un- 
suited  to  the  territory  when  extended  by  conquest  from  Asia 
Minor  to  Spain,  and  from  Gaul  to  Africa;  and  it  thus  soon 
became,  practically,  an  absolute  or  despotic  monarchy.*  But 
if  the  ancients  had  been  acquainted  with  the  representative 
system,  and  if  the  basis  of  the  Roman  Assemblies  had  been 
enlarged,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  sufficient  moral  and  political 

e>wer  should  not  have  been  organised  to  keep  the  Princeps,  or 
mperor,  within  constitutional  limits. 

Mr.  Grote  considers  the  authentic  history  of  Athens  as  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Archonship  of  Creon,  683  B.  c.  The  early  kings 
of  Attica  were  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  twelve  archons  for 

*  The  expression  of  Strabo  is  remarkable.  After  reviewing  the 
Roman  Empire,  he  says : — XaXtvov  S’  aXKuz  Zioikuy  rilv  TT)\iKavrtiy 
^yifioviav  tvi  iirtTpi\i>ayrat  lic  varp/.  (vi.  4.  §  2.)  He  considered  a 
paternal  despotism  the  only  possible  form  of  government  for  so  wide 
a  domain. 
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life,  and  the  twelve  life  archons  to  have  been  succeeded  by  seven 
decennial  archons.  After  these  decennial  archons  came  Creon ; 
in  whose  time  the  powers  of  the  archonship  were  distributed 
among  nine  archons,  elected  annually,  which  institution  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  latest  times.  Scareely  anything  is  known  in  det^ 
of  the  events  of  Athenian  history  before  the  time  of  Solon, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  B.C.  For  the  earlier 
period  little  is  ascertained  beyond  certain  political  divisions  of 
the  people,  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries, 
and  given  occasion  to  many  discordant  explanations.  The 
Athenians  were  originally  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  ancient 
names  of  which  (the  Hopletes,  JEgieoreis,  Argadeis,  and  Ge- 
leontes)  were  eommon  to  all  the  lonians.  But  Mr.  Grote  rejects 
the  hypothesis  which  considers  these  tribes  as  hereditary  castes, 
descriptive  of  the  oceupations  of  the  inliabitants.  They  had  a 
double  subdivision — for  civil  and  for  religious  purposes:  the 
latter  consisted  of  the  phratries  and  gentes ;  each  tribe  containing 
three  phratries  and  ninety  gentes.  The  genos  or  gens  was  an 
essential  idea  in  the  soeial  economy  of  the  ancients,  and  we 
therefore  extract  Mr.  Grote’s  explanation  of  it. 

‘  The  phratries  and  gentes  themselves  were  real,  ancient,  and 
durable  associations  among  the  Athenian  people,  highly  important  to 
be  understood.  The  basis  of  the  whole  was  the  house,  hearth,  or 
family ;  a  number  of  which,  greater  or  less,  composed  the  gens  or 
genos.  This  gens  was  therefore  a  clan,  sept,  or  enlarged  and  partly 
fictitious  brotherhood,  bound  together  by —  1.  Common  religious 
ceremonies,  and  exclusive  privilege  of  priesthood,  in  honour  of  the 
same  god,  supposed  to  be  the  primitive  ancestor,  and  characterised  by 
a  special  surname ;  2.  By  a  common  burial  place ;  3.  By  mutual 
rights  of  succession  to  property ;  4.  By  reciprocal  obligations  of  help, 
defence,  and  redress  of  injuries ;  5.  By  mutual  right  and  obligation 
to  intermarry  in  certain  determinate  cases,  especially  where  there  was 
an  orphan  daughter  or  heiress ;  6.  By  possession,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  of  common  property,  an  archon,  and  a  treasurer  of  their  own. 
Such  were  the  rights  and  obligations  characterising  the  gentile 
union.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  74.) 

He  adds,  that  although  all  the  different  families  of  the  same 
gens  were  not,  in  fact,  descended  from  the  same  divine  or  heroic 
ancestor,  they  nevertheless  believed  and  reported  themselves  to 
have  this  common  origin ;  so  deeply  was  the  habit  of  fabricating 
genealogies,  which  were  received  with  unquestioning  faith,  en¬ 
grafted  in  the  Greek  mind. 

At  the  early  time  to  which  we  refer,  justice  was  administered 
at  Athens  by  the  nine  archons,  still  selected  from  the  eupatrid, 
or  noble  cl^,  according  to  customary  or  unwritten  rules  of 
law.  One  of  these,  Draco,  was,  in  624,  B.C.,  commissioned  to 
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reduce  into  writing  the  principles  which  were  followed  in 
administering  the  penal  law.  This  task  he  executed  ;  but  Mr. 
Grote  shows  that  the  severity  of  his  code  was  due,  not  to  his 
own  choice,  but  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  digested  the  exist¬ 
ing  customs,  and  that  whatever  changes  he  made  were  on  the 
side  of  mitigation.  The  laws  of  Zaleucus  of  Locri  —  the  most 
ancient  Greek  legislation  preserved  in  writing,  — were  likewise 
distinguished  by  their  rigour. 

The  earliest  lawgiver  of  Athens,  who  exercised  a  wide  discre¬ 
tion,  and  gave  a  permanent  form  to  his  own  individual  policy, 
was  Solon.  Solon,  a  man  of  middling  fortune,  but  of  noble 
descent,  first  appeued  in  public  life  as  stimulating  bis  country¬ 
men  to  the  successful  measures  they  then  adopted  for  the 
recovery  of  Salamis  from  the  Megarians;  aftenvards  he  took 
part  in  supporting  the  Temple  of  Delphi  against  the  extortions 
of  the  Cirrhseans :  But  the  principal  achievement  of  his  life, 
and  that  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rested,  was  his  interference 
to  compose  the  internal  dissensions  of  his  country.  Attica 
was  then  tom  by  three  factions,  partly  local  and  partly  social, 
— the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  among  whom  the  rich  families 
were  mostly  included,  the  mountaineers,  who  were  chiefly  poor, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  belonged  to  an  inter¬ 
mediate  class.  Combined  with  the  disputes  of  these  factions 
were  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the  poorer  freemen ;  who  were 
generally  oppressed  with  heavy  debts,  and  who  were  subject  to 
a  severe  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  enforced  without  forbear¬ 
ance.  We  know  from  the  fuller  details  of  Roman  history, 
to  what  an  extent  this  law,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  may  be 
made  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  bands  of  the  rich ;  and 
thus  engender  civil  commotions.  In  the  diflSculty  created  by 
this  state  of  things,  the  ruling  oligarchy  turned  to  Solon,  and 
placed  in  his  hands  the  dictatorship  which  was  felt  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  reform  of  the  State.  Solon  might  have  made  himself 
a  despot,  and  (as  he  says  in  verses  still  extant)  his  friends 
reproached  him  for  his  folly  in  not  availing  himself  of  the 
opportimity;  but  he  turned,  with  genuine  patriotism,  to  the 
honest  discharge  of  the  duty  confided  to  him.  His  first  measure 
was  the  Seisachtheia — for  the  relief  of  debtors.  It  cancelled  all 
debts  secured  upon  the  land  or  the  pei'son ;  it  cleared  the  land  of 
the  existing  mortgage  pillars ;  it  released  all  debtors  from  actual 
slavery,  and  deprived  the  creditor  in  future  of  this  power  over 
the  insolvent'  debtor.  In  order  to  soften  the  effect  of  this 
operation  upon  the  persons  whose  legal  rights  were  infringed  by 
it,  but  whoee  obligations  subsisted  in  fuD  force,  Solon  resorted 
to  the  further  expedient  of  debasing  the  money  standard :  He 
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lowered  the  standard  of  the  silver  drachma  rather  more  than 
25  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  saj,  100  drachmas  of  the  new  standard 
were  made  out  of  what  would  have  furnished  only  73  of  the  old. 
Mr.  Grote  successfully  vindicates  these  extraordinary  measures ; 
as  being,  though  infractions  of  existing  rights,  render^  necessary, 
or  palpably  expedient,  by  the  social  state  of  the  country :  And 
he  proves  this  by  showing,  that  after  a  time  they  accomplished 
their  purpose,  and  restor^  tranquillity  and  concord ;  and  that 
violent  interferences  with  property  and  subsisting  contracts 
never  recur  in  Athenian  history ;  so  that  the  settlement,  however 
inconsistent  with  general  policy,  was  effectual  for  its  purpose. 
He  also  enlarges,  in  a  highly  instructive  manner,  upon  the 
prejudice  universal  among  the  ancients,  and  more  strongly 
entertained  by  the  philosophers  than  by  the  people,  agsunst 
lending  money  at  interest.  We  are  unable  to  extract  or  abridge 
this  valuable  episode,  but  we  commend  it  to  the  reader’s  attention. 

Having,  by  the  success  of  this  first  and  more  urgently  needed 
legislation,  acquired  the  public  confidence,  Solon  was  further 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  reforming  the  constitution  and  laws. 
His  first  measure  in  execution  of  this  trust  was,  in  addition  to 
the  old  Ionic  tribes,  to  divide  the  free  citizens  into  four  classes, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  property.  Income-taxes  were 
then  prescribed  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  varying  with  each 
of  the  three  first  classes ;  the  members  of  the  higher  class  being 
taxed  on  a  larger  proportion  of  their  valuation.  The  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  census,  which  was  not  understood  by  former 
scholars,  was  first  explained  by  Professor  Boeckh  in  his  work 
on  the  ‘  Public  Economy  of  Athens.’  Political  rights  were  also 
apportioned  according  to  the  same  standard, — the  highest  honours 
of  the  State  being  reserved  for  the  wealthiest  class,  and  the  fourth 
class  being  entirely  disqualified  from  office,  but  at  the  same  time 
exempted  from  direct  taxation.  The  citizens  of  the  fourth  class, 
however,  received,  as  members  of  the  ecclesia,  or  general  assembly, 
the  right  of  concurring  in  the  choice  of  the  archons  and  other 
magistrates,  and  also  of  calling  them  to  account  at  the  expiration 
of  their  year  of  office.  The  powers  of  the  ecclesia  were  likewise 
increased  by  the  institution  of  a  senate  of  four  hundred  members ; 
as  a  sort  of  executive  body,  to  prepare  matters  for  the  assembly, 
and  give  effect  to  its  decrees.  At  the  same  time  Solon  enlarged  the 
functions  of  the  ancient  Areopagus,  by  conferring  upon  it  a  censo¬ 
rial  inspection  over  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  a  general  control 
over  the  State.  These  are  all  the  constitutional  changes  which 
Mr.  Grote  considers  as  properly  attributable  to  Solon ;  although 
most  writers  have  enlai^ed  his  sphere  of  action  beyond  these 
bounds.  He  likewise  regards  it  as  an  error  to  treat  Solon’s 
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reforms  as  democratic :  He,  no  doubt,  mitigated  the  existing 
oligarcliy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  democracy; 
but  did  not  establish  an  equal  democracy,  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  word  was  understood  in  the  age  of  Pericles. 

The  laws  of  Solon  (which  were  inscribed  partly  on  wooden 
rollers  or  pillars,  and  partly  on  certain  triangular  tablets,)  were 
miscellaneous  in  their  nature,  and  related  to  all  branches  of 
legislation.  We  will  only  advert  to  one  regulation,  which  stood 
on  the  first  pillar,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  the  raw  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Attic  soil,  except  olive  oil.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Solon  intended  by  this  prohibition,  to  encourage  the  export  trade 
in  manufactures,  and  to  promote  the  industry  of  artisans.  Mr. 
Grote  suggests  the  following  explanation. 

‘  This  commercial  prohibition  is  founded  on  principles  substantially 
similar  to  those  which  were  acted  upon  in  the  early  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  reference  both  to  corn  and  wool,  and  in  other  European 
countries  also.  In  so  far  as  it  was  at  all  operative,  it  tended  to  lessen 
the  total  quantity  of  produce  raised  upon  the  soil  of  Attiea,  and  thru 
to  keep  the  price  of  it  from  rising, — a  purpose  less  objectionable  (if 
we  assume  that  the  legislator  is  to  interfere  at  all)  than  that  of  our 
late  corn-laws,  which  were  destined  to  prevent  the  price  of  grain 
from  falling.  But  the  law  of  Solon  must  have  been  altogether  in¬ 
operative,  in  reference  to  the  great  articles  of  human  subsistence;  for 
we  know  that  Attica  imported,  both  largely  and  constantly,  grain  and 
salt  provisions,  probably  also  wool  and  flax  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  the  women,  and  certainly  timber  for  building.  Whether 
the  law  was  ever  enforced  with  reference  to  figs  and  honey,  may  well 
be  doubted ;  at  least  these  productions  of  Attica  were  in  after  times 
generally  ^consumed  and  celebrated  throughout  Greece.  Probably  also 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  the  silver  mines  of  Laureium  had  hardly  begun 
to  be  worked :  these  afterwards  became  highly  productive,  and  iiir- 
nished  to  Athens  a  commodity  for  foreign  payments  not  less  conve¬ 
nient  than  lucrative.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  180.) 

We  know  that  in  later  times  the  subsistence  of  the  population 
of  Attica  (which  never  produced  sufficient  corn  for  its  own  con¬ 
sumption),  was  a  subject  of  unceasing  solicitude  to  the  Athenian 
statesmen.  The  purjMse  of  Solon’s  law  could  not  have  been 
to  diminish  the  imports  of  food :  he  thought,  doubtless,  that  by 
restraining  its  exportation,  he  should  increase  the  supply  for 
internal  consumption,  and  lower  the  price:  in  short,  that  he 
should  promote  cheapness  and  abundance.  He,  and  others  who 
have  recommended  this  policy,  overlooked  the  fact  that,  if  the 
native  cultivator  is  shut  out  of  the  foreign  market,  he  does  not 
grow  for  it :  and  that  therefore  the  prohibition  fails  in  both  its 
objects :  Although  it  is  also  to  be  considered  that,  in  circum¬ 
stances  which  make  exportation  profitable,  the  desire  to  obtain 
these  profits  will  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  at  an 
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expense  which  will  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  the  produce  of 
soils  of  all  qualities. 

After  Solon  had  promulgated  his  laws,  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
abroad  for  ten  years, — the  term  for  which  the  Athenians  had 
sworn  to  ob8er\’e  them;  desirous  of  avoiding  solicitations  for 
their  voluntary  repeal  or  alteration.  During  this  time  he 
visited  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  and  is  also  said  to  have  held  with 
the  Lydian  king  Croesus,  at  Sardis,  the  conversation  w'hich  is 
reported  in  Herodotus.  This  incident,  and  the  beautiful  tale 
with  which  it  is  connected,  are  rejected  by  Mr.  Grote,  as  unhis- 
torical, — the  former  on  chronological  grounds,  the  latter  as 
being  manifestly  a  moral  romance. 

Solon,  though  he  did  not  see  his  own  legislation  repealed, 
nevertheless  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  usuq)ation  of 
Fisistratus,  and  to  encourage  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  it.  His 
character  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Grote:  — 

‘  How  long  this  distinguished  man  survived  tlie  practical  sub¬ 
version  of  his  own  constitution,  we  cannot  certainly  determine  ;  but 
according  to  the  most  probable  statement  he  died  during  the  very 
next  year,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.  We  have  only  to  regret 
that  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  following  more  in  detail  his 
noble  and  exemplary  character.  He  represents  the  best  tendencies 
of  his  age,  combined  with  much  that  is  personally  excellent;  the 
improved  ethical  sensibility ;  the  thirst  for  enlarged  knowledge  and 
observation,  not  less  potent  in  old  age  than  in  youth  ;  the  conception 
of  regularised  popular  institutions,  departing  sensibly  from  the  type 
and  spirit  of  the  governments  around  him,  and  calculated  to  found 
a  new  character  in  the  Athenian  people ;  a  genuine  and  reflecting 
sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  poor,  anxious  not  merely  to  rescue 
them  from  the  oppressions  of  the  rich,  but  also  to  create  in  them 
habits  of  self-relying  industry ;  lastly,  during  his  temporary  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  power  altogether  arbitrary,  not  merely  an  absence  of  all 
selfish  ambition,  but  a  rare  discretion  in  seizing  the  mean  between 
conflicting  exigencies.  In  reading  his  poems  we  must  always  recollect 
that  what  now  appears  commonplace  was  once  new;  so  that  to  his 
comparatively  unlettered  age,  the  social  pictures  which  he  draws  were 
still  fresh,  and  his  exhortations  calculated  to  live  in  the  memory. 
The  poems  composed  on  moral  subjects  generally  inculcate  a  spirit  of 
gentleness  towards  others,  and  moderation  in  personal  objects :  They 
represent  the  gods  as  irresistible,  retributive,  favouring  the  good  and 
punishing  the  bad,  though  sometimes  very  tardily.  But  his  com¬ 
positions  on  special  and  present  occasions  are  usually  conceived  in 
a  more  vigorous  spirit;  denouncing  the  oppressions  of  the  rich  at 
one  time,  and  the  timid  submission  to  Peisistratus  at  another,  and 
expressing  in  emphatic  language  his  own  proud  consciousness  of 
having  stood  forward  as  champion  of  the  mass  of  the  people.’  (VoLiii. 
p.  208.) 

The  despotism  of  Fisistratus  and  his  sons, — established  by  a 
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stratagem  resembling  that  of  Zopyrus  at  Babylon  and  Tarquin 
at  Gabii ;  interrupt^  by  periods  of  exile ;  reestablished  by  the 
audacious  personation  of  the  Athenian  Goddess ;  at  first  mild, 
but  at  last  made  cruel  by  the  celebrated  attempt  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton, — is  only  an  episode  in  Athenian  history.  During 
the  fifty  years  which  intervened  between  its  rise  and  fall,  the  forms 
of  the  Solonian  constitution  continued  in  existence ;  and  when  the 
Spartans,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  put  it  down 
and  expelled  Hippias,  they  resumed  their  former  reality.  With 
the  reforms  of  Clisthenes  the  Alcmseonid,  who  had  contributed  . 
largely  to  the  deposition  of  the  Pisistratids,  begins  the  second 
period,  of  the  organised  constitution  of  Athens.  Clisthenes, 
worsted  in  party  disputes  with  another  leader  named  Isagoras, 
espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  introduced  a  series  of  constitu¬ 
tional  changes,  which  developed  the  democratical  policy  founded 
by  Solon.  In  the  first  place,  he  converted  the  four  old  Ionic 
tribes — consisting  of  hereditary  phratries  and  gentes,  and  there¬ 
fore  excluding  new  citizens  of  all  sorts — into  ten  tribes,  con- 
risting  of  demesy  local  or  cantonal  divisions  (like  our  parishes), 
and  therefore  comprehending  the  entire  free  population.  The 
Solonian  distinction  of  classes  remained  applicable  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  direct  taxation.  The  senate  of  four  hundred  became  a 
senate  of  five  hundred — fifty  senators  being  taken  by  lot  from  each 
tribe  successively — and  its  functions  were  enlarged.  Instead  of 
the  supreme  military  power  being  vested  in  the  Polemarch  Archon 
exclusively,  ten  generals,  annually  elected,  one  from  each  tribe, 
were  associated  with  him.  Several  other  administrative  boards 
of  ten,  were  also  created  on  the  same  principle.  The  effective 
powers  of  the  ecclesia  were  extended,  by  increasing  the  frequency 
of  its  meetings ;  the  action  of  the  Areopagus  was  restrained ; 
and  the  practice  of  large  popular  judicatories,  afterwards  reduced 
to  a  more  systematic  form,  was  introduced.  To  Clisthenes,  like¬ 
wise,  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  institution  of  ostracism 
—  the  character  and  objects  of  which  are  ably  explained  by  Mr. 
Grotc.  Ostracism  was  a  vote  of  the  general  assembly,  in  the 
nature  of  a  privilegium,  according  to  the  Homan  phrase,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  of  a  bill  of  attainder.  The  votes  were  given  secretly*, 

•  We  observe  that  Mr.  Grote  speaks  of  the  votes  being  given  by 
means  of  oyster  shells.  (YoLiv.  p.  201.)  But  the  word  oerpasov  always, 
we  believe,  means  earthenware.  The  name  of  the  person  ostracised, 
or  the  initial  letter  of  it,  was  doubtless  scratched  or  marked  upon  a 
piece  of  tile  or  earthenware,  which  could  easily  be  procured.  Oyster 
shells  were  probably  not  abundant  at  Athens,  nor  would  they  have 
been  convenient  to  write  upon.  (See  Wolf,  Prol.  Horn.  §  15.  and 
Ezekiel,  iv.  1.)  Discolato,  a  species  of  ostracism,  was  used  at  Lucca, 
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and  a  number  not  less  than  6000  was  required.  If  this  number 
of  voters  concurred,  the  ostracised  citizen  was  sentenced  to  ba¬ 
nishment  from  the  country  for  ten  years — but  without  loss  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Mr.  Grote  shows  that  this  institution,  with  the  securities 
which  surrounded  it,  was  well  suited  to  a  society  in  which  con¬ 
stitutional  habits  were  not  matured,  and  in  which  powerful  men 
were  peculiarly  likely  to  overbear  the  law.  It  removed  dangerous 
TOrty  leaders,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  impeachments 
for  imaginary  political  crimes.  If  this  mild  institution  had  ex¬ 
isted  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  parliament  would 
not  perhaps  have  had  recourse  to  extreme  measures  for  getting 
rid  of  Strafford  and  Laud.  Although  the  issue  of  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  Henry  Bolingbroke  in  such  a  case  is  not  assuring: 
and  the  savage  answer  would  still  apply,  —  *  Stone  dead  hath 
*  no  fellow.’  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Grote,  in  reference 
to  the  policy  of  Clisthenes,  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention. 

'  It  was  necessary  to  create  in  the  multitude,  and  through  them  to 
force  upon  the  leading  ambitious  men,  that  rare  and  difficult  senti¬ 
ment  which  we  may  term  a  constitutional  morality,  a  paramount 
reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  authorities  acting  under  and  within  those  forms,  yet  combined 
with  the  habit  of  open  speech,  of  action,  subject  only  to  definite  legal 
control,  and  unrestrained  censure  of  those  very  authorities  as  to 
all  their  public  acts,  combined  too  with  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
bosom  of  every  citizen,  amidst  the  bitterness  of  party  contest,  that 
the  forms  of  the  constitution  will  be  not  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his 
opponents  than  in  his  own.  This  coexistence  of  freedom  and  self- 
imposed  restraint  of  obedience  to  authority,  with  unmeasured  censure 
of  the  persons  exercising  it,  may  be  found  in  the  aristocracy  of  Eng¬ 
land  (since  about  1688),  as  well  as  in  the  democracy  of  the  American 
United  States ;  and  because  we  are  familiar  with  it,  we  are  apt  to 
suppose  it  a  natural  sentiment ;  though  there  seems  to  be  few  senti¬ 
ments  more  difficult  to  establish  and  diffuse  among  a  community, 
judging  by  the  experience  of  history.  We  may  see  how  imperfectly 
it  exists  at  this  day  in  the  Swiss  cantons ;  and  the  many  violences  of 
the  first  French  revolution  illustrate,  among  various  other  lessons, 
the  fatal  effects  arising  from  its  absence,  even  among  a  people  high 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  Yet  the  diffusion  of  such  constitutional 
morality,  not  merely  among  the  majority  of  any  community,  but 
throughout  the  whole,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  government 

up  to  the  time  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  was  directed  against 
persons  of  bad  morals,  or  who  transgressed  the  limits  of  moderation. 
Every  senator  wrote  on  a  ticket  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  he 
considered  mischievous,  and  if  twenty-five  tickets  condemned  in  three 
successive  discolati,  the  man  was  banished.  (Botta,  Storia  d’ltalia  dal 
1789  al  1814,  lib.  i.  voL  i.  p.  47.)  Bodinus  de  Rep.  iv.  1.  is  favourable 
tQ  ostracism. 
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at  once  free  and  peaceable ;  since  even  any  powerful  and  obstinate 
minority  may  render  the  working  of  free  institutions  impracticable, 
witliout  being  able  to  conquer  ascendency  for  themselves.  Nothing 
less  than  unanimity,  or  so  overwhelming  a  majority  os  to  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  unanimity,  on  the  cardinal  point  of  respecting  constitutional 
forms,  even  by  those  who  do  not  wholly  approve  of  them,  can  render 
the  excitement  of  political  passion  bloodless,  and  yet  expose  all  the 
authorities  in  the  state  to  the  full  license  of  pacific  criticism.’  (Yol.  iv. 
p.  205.) 

Clisthenes  is  considered  by  Mr.  Grote,  as  the  principal  author 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  of  the  democratic  spirit  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  infused  so  much 
energy  and  vigour  into  the  Athenians  after  the  expulsion  of  their 
despots.*  Nevertheless,  even  his  constitution  was  sometimes 
styled  aristocratic,  in  comparison  with  the  more  complete  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  age  of  Pericles;  He  still  preserved  considerable  ju- 
dicid  powers  in  the  archons,  and  their  election  by  vote :  nor  was 
it  till  after  the  battle  of  Platasa,  that  the  disqualification  of  the 
fourth  class  of  citizens  for  office  was  removed —  a  measure  which 
was  due  to  Aristides.  At  a  later  date,  further  democratic  changes 
were  made  by  Pericles  and  Ephialtes.  At  this  time,  the  offices 
of  the  archons  and  of  other  magistrates  were,  instead  of  being 
conferred  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  made  to  depend  upon  lot.  The 
judicial  powers  of  the  archons  were  likewise  diminished ;  and 
they  became  the  mere  formal  presidents  of  the  popular  courts, 
which  received  a  more  perfect  organisation  and  acquired  a  more 
extensive  jurisdiction.  All  jurisdiction,  indeed,  both  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal,  was  now  exercised  by  these  courts,  which  were  composed 
thus :  —  Six  thousand  of  the  citizens  were  annually  drawn  by  lot 
and  sworn,  and  then  distributed  into  ten  panels  of  five  hundred 
each,  the  remainder  forming  a  supplement  in  case  of  vacancies. 
When  any  cause  was  set  down  for  hearing,  the  panel  by  which  it 
would  be  tried  was  decided  by  lot, — so  that  it  could  not  be 
known  beforehand,  which  list  would  try  a  particular  cause.  Mr. 
Grote  thinks  that,  although  large  popular  courts  may  have  pre¬ 
viously  tried  particular  questions,  their  systematic  organisation 
dates  from  this  period ;  and  he  considers  their  daily  pay, 
not  exceeding  three  obols,  now  introduced  by  Pericles,  a 
part  of  the  same  measure.  He  has  likewise  examined  at 
length  the  true  character,  both  moral  and  political,  of  the 
Athenian  judicatories,  and  removed  many  misapprehensions 
which  existed  on  the  subject.  The  great  number  of  the  judges, 

*  Sallust  makes  a  similar  remark  upon  the  effect  of  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin.  ‘  Sed  civitas,  incredibile  memoratu  est,  adepta  lil^rtate, 
‘  quantum  brevi  creverat :  tanta  cupido  glorie  iucessemt.’ — Cat.  c.  7. 
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their  secret  suffroge,  and  the  impossibility  of  knowing  before¬ 
hand  what  individuals  would  sit  on  any  particular  cause,  af¬ 
forded  securities  against  corruption  and  intimidation ;  while 
the  character  of  these  tribunals  was  precisely  that  of  jury-trial^ 
with  all  its  peculiarities  exaggerated.  Mr.  Grote  believes  it  tc 
be  an  error,  founded  on  the  satire  of  Aristophanes,  to  regard  the 
Athenian  courts  as  prone  to  severity.  They  gave  way  to  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  and  judged  according  to  their  notions  of 
equity  in  the  circumstances  of  each  case, — not  according  to 
indexible  rules  of  law.  The  administration  of  justice  in  Greece 
was  generally,  according  to  modem  notions,  severe  ;  but  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  that  a  popular  court  of  Athens  was  by 
no  means  more  inclined  to  shed  blood  than  the  Spartan  ephors, 
or  a  small  tribunal  in  an  oligarchical  state.  Other  new  institu¬ 
tions  Avere  at  the  same  time  added,  with  a  view,  of  throwing 
impediments  in  the  way  of  new  legislation,  and  preserving  the 
existing  laws  from  precipitate  change.  The  chief  defect  of  the 
Athenian  system  of  judicature,  in  our  opinion,  was — that  it 
promoted  a  lax  administration  of  justice,  and  discouraged  the 
formation  of  a  scientific  body  of  jurisprudence,  such  as  grew  up 
under  the  Roman  system.  We  tmst  that  when  he  reaches  the 
Age  of  the  Orators,  Mr.  Grote  will  illustrate  the  causes  of  this 
difference. 

In  the  five  elaborate  chapters  (10,  11.  30,  31.  46.)  in  which 
Mr.  Grote  has  traced  the  history  of  the  Athenian  constitution 
down  to  the  time  of  Pericles, — and  of  which  we  have  attempted 
to  give  an  outline, — he  confines  his  view  to  the  body  of  free 
citizens,  or  the  commonwealth  proper.  In  order,  however,  to 
render  the  description  of  Attic  society  complete,  mention  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  slave-class,  who  differed  from  the  Spartan  helots 
in  being  foreigners, —  Scythians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Thracians, 
Thessalians,  &c.  —  and  were  therefore  less  formidable  and 
less  capable  of  combination.  The  existence  of  slavery,  how¬ 
ever,  and  on  a  lamentably  large  scale,  meets  us  at  the  very 
dawn  of  Athenian  history,  in  the  account  of  the  Solonian  le¬ 
gislation  ;  and  the  new  comedy,  as  refiected  in  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  shows  how  important  a  feature  the 
foreign  slave  —  the  Davus  or  Geta — was  in  an  Athenian  house¬ 
hold.  A  comparison  of  the  Greek  slavery  with  the  European 
vlllenage  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  negro  slavery  of  America 
and  its  islands,  is  a  fitting  theme  for  Mr.  Grote’s  pen  * :  particu- 


•  The  subject  is  treated  with  great  ability  by  M.  Wallon,  in  his 
Histoire  de  VEsclavage  dans  VAntiquite ;  in  an  introduction  on 
Slavery  in  the  Colonies. 
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larly  in  reference  to  its  argumentative  justification  by  Aris¬ 
totle.  In  considering  the  political  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  it 
must  always  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
community,  or  population  at  least,  were  slaves.  Slavery  was  a 
constant  substratum  under  Greek  society ;  which,  though  but 
seldom  referred  to,  was  always  recognised,  and  felt  to  be  at  the 
bottom.  Nevertheless,  it  would  a  mistake  and  a  source 
of  perpetual  confusion,  to  adopt  the  view  of  those  writers  who 
wish  that  the  democratic  governments  of  antiquity  should,  on 
this  account,  he  treated  as  aristocracies.  Each  community 
of  freemen  was  complete  within  itself,  and  might  be  organised 
either  on  oligarchical  or  on  democratical  principles.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  that  the  labouring  class  consisted  chiefly  of 
slaves,  exercised  a  perpetual  influence  upon  the  body  of  free 
citizens  and  their  internal  relations :  And  in  particular,  the  im¬ 
portant  questions,  which  are  now  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  socialism,  were,  in  the  most  democratic  of  the  Grecian  states, 
practically  solved,  by  making  all  manual  labourers  slaves.  This 
circumstance  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  when  we  speak  of  the 
rich  and  poor  citizens :  — the  poorest  citizen  was  still  a  house¬ 
holder,  and  probably  the  owner  of  one  or  two  slaves :  And 
consequently,  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  who  formed  the  de¬ 
mocratic  party  in  a  Greek  republic,  were  altogether  unlike  the 
populace  of  our  large  cities,  or  even  the  operatives  of  our 
manufacturing  towns :  a  fact  which  modem  critics  of  the 
ancient  democracies  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate.  The  existence 
of  an  indigenous  population,  whom  the  new  settlers  had  reduced 
to  slavery  or  dependence,  is  likewise  an  important  fact  in  the 
history  of  Greek  colonization. 

Before  Mr.  Grote  commences  his  continuous  recital  of  the 
events  of  Greek  history,  as  related  by  the  great  contemporary 
historians — Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  he  takes  a  survey  of 
the  outlying  Greek  colonies,  and  also  of  the  foreign  nations  with 
whom  the  Greeks  came  in  contact.  Beginning  with  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Black  Sea,  he  passes  along  Asia  Minor  and 
the  islands  of  the  .^gean,  Gyrene,  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia,  the 
islands  and  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  the 
other  mountain  districts  of  Northern  Greece.  He  also  describes 
the  characteristics  of  the  principal  nations  by  which  the  Greeks 
were  surrounded,  viz. — the  Thracians,  Scythians,  Phrygians, 
Lydians,  Medes,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Phoenicians,  Egyptians, 
and  Carthaginians.  This  extensive  survey,  for  which  all  the 
stores  of  ancient  erudition  have  been  unlocked,  brings  before  our 
eyes  a  striking  picture — imperfect  indeed  in  its  details,  but  clear 
and  distinct  in  its  outlines — of  the  state  of  the  nations  adjoining 
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the  Mediterranean,  at  the  commencement  of  authentic  history. 
Though  the  subject  is  necessarily  deficient  in  unity,  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  this  panoramic  view  is  in  the  highest  degree 
impressive.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  Asiatic  and 
African  nations  is  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  Greek  history; 
but  Mr.  Grote  has,  we  think,  made  a  just  estimate  of  the  nature 
of  his  problem  in  including  it  in  his  work.  A  survey  of  Oriental 
liistory,  and  of  the  state  of  the  Oriental  nations,  is  important,  for 
two  reasons,  with  reference  to  Greece.  1.  As  showing  what 
the  Greeks  originated, — how  much  was  peculiar  to  them, — and 
how  far  they  altered  and  improved  upon  the  Oriental  type,  then 
the  highest  standard  of  civilisation.  2.  As  determining  the 
course  of  the  chief  events  in  Greek  history. 

There  were  certain  characteristics  by  which  the  Greeks  as  a 
body,  however  politically  divided,  were  from  the  earliest  times 
distinguished  from  the  barbarians,  or  foreigners.  ‘  In  no  city 

*  of  historical  Greece,’  says  Mr.  Grote,  ‘  did  there  prevail  either 
‘  human  sacrifices,  or  deliberate  mutilation,  such  as  cutting  off 
‘  the  nose,  ears,  hands,  feet,  &o.,  or  castration,  or  selling  of 

*  children  into  slavery,  or  polygamy,  or  the  feeling  of  unlimited 

*  obedience  towards  one  man :  —  all  of  them  customs  which 

*  might  be  pointed  out  as  existing  among  the  contemporary 

*  Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Thracians,  &c.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  337.)  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said,  that  every  thing  import¬ 
ant  in  government,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  historic^  composition, 
and  science,  originated  substantially  with  the  Greeks.  In  the 
fine  arts,  indeed,  music  is  a  partial  exception,  for  which  they 
borrowed  something  from  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians ;  and  in 
practical  astronomy,  they  were  assisted  by  the  observations  of 
the  early  Chaldseans*:  but  it  was  in  the  useful  arts  that  their 
obligations  to  the  East  were  largest, — especially  in  the  all-import¬ 
ant  matter  of  alphabetical  writing,  as  well  as  in  the  system  of 
money  and  of  weights  and  measures.!  As  to  the  influence  exer- 

*  Aristotle  assigns  the  origin  of  mathematics  to  Egypt  (Met.  i.  1.) ; 
hut  it  seems  to  have  been  geometry  in  the  practical,  not  the  scientific 
sense,  which  the  Egyptians  invent^. 

!  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  European  customs  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  may  deserve  mention  in  a  note  : 
we  allude  to  the  treatment  of  the  dog  as  the  companion  of  man. 
Among  the  Orientals  he  was  and  still  is  an  unclean  animal :  the  only 
mention  of  the  dog  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  companion  of  man  is 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  v.  16.  xi.  4.  See  also  Matt.  xv.  27. ; 
but  at  this  period  the  manners  of  the  Jews  were  partly  Hellenized. 
In  Homer  we  find  the  dog  used  not  only  for  hunting,  for  guarding  flocks 
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cised  by  the  great  Asiatic  nations  upon  Greek  history,  we  will 
trace  it  so  far  as  our  space  will  permit. 

The  historical  relations  of  Asia  and  Greece  begin  to  be  im¬ 
portant  in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians,  whose 
dominions  reached  as  far  as  the  Halys.  To  the  east  of  that 
boundary  lay  the  Median  kingdom  of  Astyages*;  while  Laby- 
netus,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  had  at  Babylon  the  seat  of  his 
empire,  which  extended  over  the  subject  territories  of  Judsea 
and  Phoenicia  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  At  this  time,  as  Mr. 
Grote  remarks  t,  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  colonies  of 
Southern  Italy,  were  the  leading  States  of  the  Grecian  name. 
Sparta  and  Athens,  and  the  other  States  in  the  comjiaratively 
barren  territory  of  Central  Greece,  had,  at  that  time,  a  far  less 
effective  command  of  men  and  money  than  those  flourishing 
communities.  The  early  Ionian  settlers  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  had  found  no  large  nation  to  check  their  growth  or 
crush  their  independence :  and  they  accordingly  soon  exhibited 
the  activity  and  mobility  which  characterised  Greek  coloniza¬ 
tion  ;  and  rose,  in  their  separate  cities,  to  a  high  state  of  opulence 
and  prosperity.  But  when  Croesus,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century,  b.  c.,  attacked  them  with  all  the  resources  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy,  they  were  unable  to  combine  for  self-defence; — the 
weakness  of  their  political  system  became  apparent,  and  they 
were  reduced  to  subjection.  The  face  of  affairs  was,  however, 
speedily  changed,  by  one  of  those  great  national  convulsions 
which  abound  in  Oriental,  and  indeed  in  all  semi-barbarous,  his¬ 
tory.  Cyrus  had  then  just  founded  the  Persian  kingdom  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Median ;  and  Croesus,  having  provoked  the  con¬ 
queror,  was  himself  attacked  in  his  capital  at  Sardis,  defeated,  and 
dethroned.  Before  this  event,  which  occurred  in  546  B.  c.,  Cyrus 
had  a])plied  for  assistance  to  the  Ionic  Greeks,  which  they  had 


and  herds  and  houses,  but  also  as  an  inmate  of  the  house  and  the 
companion  of  man.  See  Iliad,  xxii.  69.,  xxiii.  173.;  Od.  xvii.  309. 
Telemachus  is  described  in  several  passages  of  the  Odyssey  as  accom¬ 
panied  in  public  by  dogs.  The  Maltese  lapdog  is  mentioned  by  Aris¬ 
totle  as  familiarly  known  in  his  time  :  Hist.  An.  x.  6.  Problem,  x.  12. 
Catellus  and  catella  were  used  as  terras  of  endearment  by  the 
Bomans,  which  indicates  a  totally  different  feeling  towards  the  dog 
from  the  Oriental  repugnance. 

•  The  account  of  the  Median  and  Lydian  armies  being  separated 
by  a  total  eclipse,  which  Mr.  Grote,  with  the  great  majority  of  writers, 
treats  as  historical  (vol.  iii.  p.  310,),  is  rejected  as  altogether  fabulous 
by  M.  Daunou,  ‘  Cours  d’Etudes  historiques,’  tom.  viii.  p.  127 — 9. 
Compare  Baily,  Phil.  Trans.  voL  ci.  p.  220. 
t  Vol.  iii.  p.  327. 
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refused.  They  now  in  their  turn  applied  to  Cyrus,  to  be  received 
as  voluntary  subjects  of  his  new  Persian  empire  ;  but  the  offer 
came  too  late,  and  Harpagus  was  employed  to  reduce  them  by 
force, — a  task  which  having  accomplished,  he  afterwards  used  the 
Greeks  for  subjugating  the  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.*  The 
result  of  this  revolution  was,  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were 
governed  by  Persian  satraps,  and  that  their  tributes  were  remitted 
to  Ecbatana  or  Susa,  instead  of  to  Sardis.  Cyrus,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  had  turned  his  arms  against  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
many  of  which  he  subdued,  and,  after  taking  Babylon,  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  life  in  a  war  against  the  Massagetae.  Nineveh, 
the  primitive  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  had  been  taken  by 
Cyaxares  the  Mede,  about  600  B.C.,  and  appears  to  have  been 
ruined  by  the  conquerors ;  so  that  it  was  at  this  time  unin¬ 
habited.  Babylon,  however,  with  its  gigantic  constructions, 
remained  standing ;  and  was  visited  by  Herodotus,  who,  as  an 
eye-witness,  reports  that  it  was  surrounded  by  walls  300  feet 
in  height,  and  75  feet  in  thickness;  composing  a  square  of 
which  each  side  was  120  stadia  (or  nearly  15  English  miles)  in 
length.  Upon  the  state  of  things  which  led  to  the  vast  works 
of  the  Oriental  kingdoms,  Mr.  Grote  has  these  observations : — 

‘  That  which  strikes  us  most,  and  which  must  have  struck  the  first 
Grecian  visitors  much  more,  botli  in  Assyria  and  Egypt,  is  the  un¬ 
bounded  eommand  of  naked  human  strength  possessed  by  these  early 
kings ;  and  the  efieet  of  mere  mass  and  indefatigable  perseverance, 
unaided  either  by  theory  or  by  artifice,  in  the  accomplisliment  of 
gigantic  results.  In  Assyria  the  results  were  in  great  part  exagger¬ 
ations  of  enterprises  in  themselves  useful  to  the  people — for  irrigation 
and  defence :  religious  worship  was  ministered  to  in  the  like  manner, 
as  well  as  the  personal  fancies  and  pomp  of  their  kings :  while  in 
Egypt  the  latter  class  predominates  more  over  the  former.  We 
scarcely  trace  in  either  of  them  the  higher  sentiment  of  art — which 
owes  its  first  marked  development  to  Grecian  susceptibility  and 
genius.  But  the  human  mind  is,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and 
most  of  all  in  its  rude  and  unreflecting  period,  strongly  impressed  by 
visible  and  tangible  magnitude,  and  awe-struck  by  the  evidences  of 
great  power.  To  this  feeling,  for  what  exceeded  the  demands  of 
praetical  convenienee  and  seeurity,  the  wonders  both  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria  chiefly  appealed ;  while  the  execution  of  such  colossal  works 
demonstrates  habits  of  regular  industry,  a  concentrated  population 
under  one  government,  and,  above  all,  an  implicit  submission  to  the 
regal  and  priestly  sway  —  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  small  autono¬ 
mous  communities  of  Greece  and  Western  Europe,  wherein  the  will  of 

*  The  taking  of  Xanthus  by  Harpagus  is  supposed  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  frieze  brought  from  Asia  Minw  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  See  a  papet  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  in 
the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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the  individual  citizen  wa»  so  much  more  energetic  and  uncontrolled. 
The  acquisition  of  habits  of  regular  industry,  so  foreign  to  the  natural 
temper  of  man,  was  brought  about  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  in  China 
and  Hindustan,  before  it  had  acquired  any  footing  in  Europe ;  but  it 
was  purchased  either  by  prostrate  obedience  to  a  despotic  rule,  or  by 
imprisonment  within  the  chain  of  a  consecrated  institution  of  caste. 
Even  during  the  Homeric  period  of  Greece,  these  countries  had 
attained  a  certain  civilisation  in  mass,  without  the  acquisition  of  any 
high  mental  qualities  or  the  development  of  any  individual  genius : 
the  religious  and  political  sanction,  sometimes  combined  and  some¬ 
times  separate,  determined  for  every  one  his  mode  of  life,  his  creed, 
his  duties,  and  his  place  in  society,  without  leaving  any  scope  for  the 
will  or  reason  of  the  agent  himself.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  401.) 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  account  of  a  wall,  300  feet  in 
height  and  60  miles  in  length,  is  to  be  believed.  Such  a  con* 
Btruction  certainly  leaves  far  behind  it  the  greatest  works  of  our 
railways.  Herodotus,  however,  is  no  doubt,  a  veracious  witness  as 
to  what  he  himself  saw,  and  Mr.  Grote  credits  his  statement ;  but 
the  ancients  were  lax  in  questions  of  measurement  Nor  does 
there  appear  any  adequate  motive  for  building  a  wall  of  so  vast 
a  height.*  There  are,  indeed,  numerous  authentic  examples 
of  enormous  works,  dictated  by  the  command,  and  sometimes 
by  the  caprice,  of  eastern  despots.  In  Assyria,  besides  the 
vast  constructions  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  stupendous  works 
of  embankment  and  irrigation  were  connected  with  the  Eu¬ 
phrates;  and  the  wall  of  Media,  100  feet  high  and  20  thick, 
reached  75  miles  from  the  Tigris  to  one  of  the  canals  of  the 
Euphrates.  Cyrus,  in  order  to  avenge  the  drowning  of  one  of 
the  sacred  white  horses  in  the  river  Gyndes,  employed  his  army 
for  a  whole  summer  in  digging  360  artificial  channels  for  the 
purpose  of  dispersing  and  destroying  the  stream.  He  is  likev^'isg' 
said  to  have  dug  a  vast  reservoir  and  canal,  which  enabled  him  to 
drain  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  so  as  to  afford  an  entry  to 
his  army  into  Babylon.  Darius  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  for  his  Scythian  expedition,  and  another  over 


•  As  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  not  (like  the  great  pyramid,  which 
is  479  feet  in  vertical  height)  made  for  mere  ostentation,  but  were 
intended  as  a  defence  to  the  town,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  what 
could  have  been  the  inducement  to  build  a  brick  (or  even  earthen)  wall 
300  feet  high,  only  60  feet  less  than  the  height  of  St.  Paul’s.  Even  100 
feet,  the  height  assigned  by  Xenophon  for  the  wall  of  Media,  which  he 
himself  saw,  seems  scarcely  credible.  (Anab.  ii.  4.  12.)  Xenophon  de¬ 
scribes  the  wall  of  Mespila,  which  he  also  saw,  as  consisting  of  a  stone 
base  50  feet  both  in  width  and  height,  upon  which  was  a  brick  wall 
50  feet  in  width  and  100  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  22^ 
miles.  This  wall,  therefore,  would  have  been  150  feet  high.  (Anab.  iii. 
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the  Danube,  not  far  from  the  mouth.  The  first  bridge  of  boats 
thrown  by  Xerxes  over  the  Hellespont,  a  mile  in  length,  having 
been  broken  by  the  weather,  was  replaced  by  a  double  bridge, 
over  which  his  vast  army  marched  to  Greece:  the  canal  dug 
across  the  promontory  of  Athos  was  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  was  broad  and  de-^p  enough  for  two  triremes  to  sail  abreast.* 
At  a  later  date  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  anticipation  of  the 
invasion  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  caused  a  ditch  to  be  dug  30 
feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  from  the  wall  of  Media  to  the  river 
Euphrates,  a  distance  of  45  miles.  The  monument  of  Alyattes, 
the  Lydian  king,  near  Sardis,  was  an  enormous  pyramidal 
mound  upon  a  stone  base,  erected  by  the  combined  labour  of 
the  city.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  and  other  gigantic  works  of  Egypt; 
many  of  which  still  remain  to  attest  the  immense  muscular 
labour,  which  in  a  rude  and  unmechanical  age  must  have  been 
ex|)ended  upon  them.  Necos  began  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea,  but  abandoned  the  attempt  after  120,000  Egyptians 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  the  work.f  The  great  wall  of 
China,  from  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  wide  enough  for  six  horses 
to  run  abreast,  reaches  1200  miles  along  the  north  of  China. 
The  modem  history  of  India  likewise  affords  an  example  of  an 
enormous  building  erected  by  a  sovereign  for  a  purpose  of  mere 
regal  ostentation.  The  Taj  Mahul,  the  mausoleum  of  Shah 
Jehan’s  queen,  who  died  in  1631,  occupied  20,000  men  for 
twenty«two  years,  and  cost  3,174,802/4  Even  in  the  New 
World  we  meet  with  similar  w'orks.  The  pyramids  of  Mexico, 
^*nd  other  great  constructions  discovered  of  late  years  in  America, 
j  ,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  class. 

’  4.  10.)  A  wall  of  the  magnitude  described  by  Herodotus  could  not, 
at  the  present  contract  prices  in  England,  be  executed  at  a  less  cost 
than  5625/.  per  yard  ;  which  would  give  a  sum  of  584,000,000/.  for 
the  entire  sixty  miles.  Strabo,  xvi.  1.,  says  that  the  wall  of  Babylon 
was  32  feet  thick,  and  50  cubits  high,  with  towers  60  cubits  high — 
equal  to  75  feet  for  the  wall  and  90  feet  for  the  towers.  Mr.  Rich,  in 
his  *  Memoir  on  Babylon,’  states  that  he  was  unable  to  discover  the 
least  trace  of  the  ancient  walls,  nor  can  he  account  for  their  entire 
disappearance.  (P.  83.  ed.  1839.)  Upon  the  alleged  height  of  the 
walls  of  Ecbatana,  see  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  i.  1 — 4. 

•  The  traces  of  this  canal  are  still  distinctly  visible.  Besides  the 
description  in  Col.  Leake’s  work,  see  the  account  given  from  actual 
survey  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia, — article  Athos. 

t  Mr.  Grote  believes  (on  what  seem  to  us  adequate  grounds) 
that  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by  a  Phoenician  ship  from  east  to 
west,  under  the  direction  of  Necos,  about  600  n.  c.  (Vol.  Hi. 
p.  377—385.) 

{  Sleeman’s  Rambles  of  an  Indian  Official,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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The  Persian  empire  descended  from  Cyrus  its  founder,  to  his 
impetuous  son  Cambyses;  and,  after  the  short  usurpation  of 
Smerdis,  was  seized  by  Darius,  a  prince  celebrated  for  his  power 
and  wealth,  who  organised  the  internal  administration  of  his  wide* 
spread  dominions.  But  like  the  other  great  Oriental  kingdoms, 
the  Persian  empire  was  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  dependent 
provinces,  yielding  allegiance  and  paying  tribute  to  a  small 
central  district,  in  which  the  monarch  resided,  and  whose  in¬ 
habitants  were  favoured  beyond  any  other  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  self- confidence  of  the  king  and  governing  portion  of  the 
empire,  had  been  stimulated  by  a  long  series  of  conquests ;  so  that 
when  Aristagoras  induced  the  lonians  to  revolt,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  captured  and  burnt 
the  city  of  Sardis,  the  anger  of  Darius  was  roused.  Having 
Bupj)ressed  the  Ionic  revolt,  he  determined  to  attack  the  main¬ 
land  of  Greece,  and  be  avenged  ni)on  the  Athenians.  The  Ionian 
colonies  had  clearly  shown  that  they  had  not  sufficient  power  of 
joint  action,  or  endurance  of  toil,  to  make  a  successful  resistance, 
cither  by  sea  or  land,  to  their  Persian  masters ;  nor  was  any  one 
State  able  to  obtain  a  preeminence  over  the  rest,  and  use  their 
resources  for  the  common  defence,  against  their  will.  At  this 
important  point,  therefore,  where  the  colossal  weight  of  Persia 
seems  about  to  crush  the  comparatively  diminutive  body  of  Greece, 
the  task  of  resisting  the  Persian  invader,  and  stopping  the  inun¬ 
dation  of  Oriental  barbarism,  is  thrown  upon  the  Greeks  of  the 
mainland.  It  is  not  our  wish  to  scrutinise  closely  the  precise 
share  of  merit  due  to  the  leading  States  of  Central  Greece  in  the 
conduct  of  that  glorious  struggle,  crowned  by  decisive  triumph 
over  the  invader ;  the  narrative  of  which  cannot  be  read,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  without  deep  emotion.  Maiathon,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  Salamis  and  Mycale,  are  the  work  of  Athens,  —  Ther- 
mopyl®,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  Plata;a,  of  Sparta.  By  the  cou¬ 
rage,  intelligence,  and  moral  superiority  in  contending  against 
overwhelming  numbers,  which  the  Greeks  exhibited  at  this  great 
crisis,  they  have  earned  the  imperishable  gratitude  of  all  eivilised 
nations.  Xerxes,  having  undertaken  to  avenge  the  reverse  sus¬ 
tained  by  his  father,  and  returned  a  fugitive  to  the  Hellespont, 
never  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  remnants  of  his  vast 
host :  And  after  a  time  the  Persian  monarchs  found  it  prudent 
to  acquiesce  in  a  compromise:  which  lasted  until  Alexander 
retaliated  upon  them  with  effect,  and  inflicted  upon  Persia  a 
wound  which  Persia  had  been  unable  to  inflict  upon  Greece. 

But  even  after  Xerxes  had  fled  from  Salamis,  after  Alardo- 
nius  and  nearly  all  his  army  had  been  cut  down  at  Plataja,  and 
the  Persian  fleet  had  been  destroyed  at  Mycale,  much  remained 
to  be  done  for  extirpating  the  Persian  power  from  the  islands  and 
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shores  of  the  iEgean.  And  this  great  task  devolved,  upon  Athens. 
Having  the  largest  fleet  and  the  most  practised  crews, —  the 
Athenian  discipline  and  skill  being  by  sea  what  the  Spartan 
discipline  and  skill  were  by  land, — she  was  voluntarily  placed, 
by  the  insular  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  at  the  head  of  the  anti- 
Persian  confederacy.  This  place  was  ceded  to  her  by  Sparta, 
hitherto  the  leader  of  continental  Greece;  who  now  retired 
within  her  accustomed  sphere,  and  left  the  maritime  war  to  be 
completed  by  a  maritime  power.  Originally,  therefore,  this  com¬ 
bination  was  wholly  voluntary.  It  was  formed  for  a  purpose  in 
which  all  its  members  had,  no  doubt,  a  common  interest :  But  it 
was  felt  that  that  interest  was  best  promoted  by  giving  the  lead 
to  the  energetic,  enterprising,  well-trained,  and  hardy  Athenians. 
The  contribution  of  each  member  was  fixed:  some  States  furnished 
ships  and  men ;  others  commuted  their  quota  for  a  money-jiay- 
uicnt,  which  was  equitably  assessed  by  the  just  Aristides.  The 
proceeds  of  this  assessment  were  paid  into  a  federal  treasury  at 
Delos,  and  delivered  to  officers  named  Hellenotamiae.  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  confederacy  w'ere  also  appointed  to  be  held  in  the 
same  central  spot.  The  first  assessment  was  460  talents  (about 
120,000/.)  —  which  certainly  seems  a  moderate  sum  for  such  a  pur- 
jKise.  By  degrees,  however,  this  league  of  members  with  equal 
rights,  contributing  to  a  common  fund,  in  which  Athens  enjoyed  a 
voluntarily  admitted  headship,  —  was  converted  into  a  dominion 
exercised  by  Athens,  as  the  imperial  and  paramount  State,  over 
subject  communities  paying  her  a  tribute  exacted  by  force.  The 
change  was  gradual  and  irregular ;  some  cities  were  reduced  before 
others,  and  the  important  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  remained 
free  from  tribute  until  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  ultimate 
result,  however,  was,  —  that  the  maritime  Greek  subjects  of 
Persia  became  the  subjects  of  Athens ;  that  the  .^gean  became 
an  Athenian  lake ;  that  the  federal  treasury,  transferred  from 
Delos  to  Athens,  became  an  imi)erial  fund,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
subject  allies  were  determined  by  the  deliberations,  not  of  a 
federal  council,  but  of  the  assembly  of  citizens  at  Athens. 

The  state  of  things  thus  introduced  was,  in  antiquity,  the 
universal  result  of  conquest  or  predominant  power.  Whenever  an 
ancient  tribe  or  government  extended  its  dominions,  the  annexed 
territories  became  dependencies.  This  was  equally  the  case  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  form  of  government  in  the  paramount  State — 
whether  monarchical,  oligarchical,  or  democratical ;  in  Persia  and 
Carthage,  in  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome.  The  imperial  rule  of 
Athens  was,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  shown,  exercised  on  the  whole 
with  moderation.  There  were  no  very  onerous  obligations 
imposed  on  the  subject  State ;  and  so  long  as  it  was  quiet,  and 
submitted  patiently  to  its  condition  of  dependence,  it  had  little 
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to  complaia  of.  But  the  loss  of  independence  was  a  bitter 
privation  to  the  Greek  freeman ;  and  hence  the  dominion  of 
Athens  rested  ultimately  on  force  or  fear.  Her  own  orators  and 
statesmen  accordingly  tdways  represent  her  as  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  her  dependent  cities  as  a  despot  to  his  individual 
subjects ;  and  openly  proclmm  the  necessity  of  using  towards 
them  the  terrible  maxims  of  Greek  despotism.  Hence,  revolt 
was  summarily  punished,  as  in  the  memorable  case  of  Mytilene ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proceedings  of  Brasidas,  in  Thrace, 
show  that  much  persuasion  and  cajolery,  backed  by  the  presence 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  *,  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  an  Athenian  dependent  city  to  throw  off  its  allegiance. 

The  history  of  these  subject  allies  of  Athens,  —  of  the  transition 
from  a  voluntary  hegemony  or  headship,  to  a  cotnpulsive  imperial 
rule,  —  has  never  been  so  well  written,  or  half  so  well  explained, 
as  by  Mr.  Grote.  We  believe  that  the  Athenian  dependencies 
were  as  mildly  governed  as  any  others  in  antiquity,  though  not 
so  skilfully  and  efhciently  as  those  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  know  that  we  can  quite  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Grote,  that  they  were  as  well  governed  as  the  dependencies 
of  England  in  the  last  century  (vol.  vi.  p.  64.).  The  question  can¬ 
not  indeed  be  satisfactorily  decided,  on  account  of  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  mode  of  interference  of  Athens 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  her  subjects :  but  England  has  this 
important  advantage  in  the  comparison, — that  in  antiquity, 
the  dependencies  were  always  regarded  as  a  mine  to  be  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  paramount  State  ;  whereas,  England,  what¬ 
ever  commercial  restrmnts  she  imposed  on  her  dependencies, 
never  drew  a  tribute  or  revenue  from  them.  The  rapacity  of 
Hastings,  in  India,  to  which  Mr.  Grote  refers,  cannot  be  fairly 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  recognised  system  of  England :  while, 
of  late  years,  we  have  contrived,  in  many  cases,  by  means  of 
differential  duties,  to  make  the  paramount  State  tributary  to  the 
dependency, — and  have  thus  substantially  reversed  the  ancient 
system. 

We  had  wished  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  outline  of  Mr. 
Grote’s  account  of  Greek  colonization  —  a  subject  which  he  has 
discussed  with  remarkable  success — but  we  are  compelled  to 
close  our  notice  of  this  work,  which,  even  in  its  present  incom¬ 
plete  state,  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  transactions 
it  relates :  which  is  equally  important  as  well  for  the  light  it 

*  We  doubt  whether  the  reluctance  of  the  Acanthians  to  revolt, 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  Grote,  (vol.  vi.  p.  551.)  proves  any  friendly  feeling 
on  their  part  towards  Athens.  We  suspect  that  they  only  distrusted 
the  power  of  Sparta  to  protect  them  from  the  probable  vengeance  of 
the  Athenians. 
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throws  upon  the  proper  treatment  of  the  mythological  period, 
and  for  the  due  estimation  of  the  political  institutions,  as  for 
the  narrative  of  the  historical  events ;  and  which,  after  all  the 
admirable  special  works  oi^  Greek  antiquities,  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  forming  an  epoch  in  Grecian  histories. 

Acting  on  the  principle,  ‘  Boni  judicis  est  ampliare  jurisdic- 
*  tioneiu,’  Mr.  Grote  accompanies  his  political  history  with  a 
survey  of  the  contemporary  movements  in  literature  and  science. 

In  the  volumes  before  us  he  accordingly  describes  the  elegiac  and 
lyric  jK)ets  who  intervened  between  the  early  epic  poetry  and 
Pindar ;  and  he  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  Ionic  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  obscure  topic  of  Pythagoras.  We  trust 
that  he  will  continue  these  surveys  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  his  history ;  and  in  particular  that,  when  their  time  comes, 
he  will  give  us  not  only  an  analysis,  but  an  estimate  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  philosophy  of  Pluto  and  Aristotle. 

'I'he  recent  histories  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote, 
together  with  the  chronological  work  of  Mr.  Clinton,  have 
gone  far  towards  repaying  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  Germany 
fur  so  much  light  shed  upon  antiquity.  We  have  seen  likewise, 
with  much  satisfaction,  the  announcement  of  a  new  history  of 
Grecian  literature,  by  so  judicious  and  accomplished  a  scholar 
as  Colonel  Mure.  There  is,  however,  one  department  of  Greek 
antiquity  which  is  still  imperfectly  explored,  and  which  we 
would  gladly  see  illustrated  by  an  English  hand.  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  and  Greek  philosophy  have  each  found  their  historians ; 
but  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  and  their  knowledge  generally  of  outward  nature,  have 
never  received  a  systematic  treatment.  Ample  materials,  indeed, 
exist  in  scattered  works,  and  in  commentaries  upon  single  writers; 
but  a  connected  view  is  still  a  desideratum.  It  is  still  from  Lord 
Bacon’s  writings  that  the  modem  view  of  the  Greek  Physics  is 
generally  taken.  Bacon  had  a  great  task  to  accomplish — to  over¬ 
throw  the  defective  method  of  investigating  Nature,  established 
by  the  prevailing  scholastic  philosophy,  and  to  substitute  an 
improved  method.  All  existing  sciences  were,  as  he  truly  said, 
derived  from  the  Greeks* ;  and  he  attributed  to  the  same  origin  ' 
the  barren  and  unprofitable  mode  of  philosophising  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  empire  of  the  scholastic  system.  Hence 
his  attention  was  almost  exclusively  turned  to  the  worst  parts 
of  Greek  science  —  such  as  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  which  was 
the  manual  still  used  in  the  schools;  and  he  did  not  attach 

*  ‘  Scientise,  quas  habemus,  ferfe  a  Graecis  fluxerunt.  Quae  enim 
scriptores  Romani,  aut  Arabes,  aut  recentiores  addiderunt,  non  multa, 
aut  magni  moment!  sunt :  et  qualiacunque  sint,  fundata  sunt  super 
basin  eorum  quae  invenia  sunt  a  Graecis.’  Nov.  Org.  i.  7 1. 
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sufficient  weight  to  those  branches  of  science,  as  geometry,  me¬ 
chanics,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  natural  history,  in  which  their 
positive  researches  had  borne  abundant  fruit.  His  acquaintance, 
moreover,  with  the  Greek  language  *nd  literature  was,  like  that 
of  his  most  learned  countrymen  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
Janies  I.,  very  limited.  The  same  unfavourable  view  of  the 
Greek  Physics  is  however  taken  by  the  most  approved  modern 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  natural  sciences.  They  represent 
the  physical  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  as  an  entire  failure. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  estimate  of  the  Greek  Physics  is 
not  founded  on  a  just  appreciation  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  sufficiently  recognise  the  important  fact 
that  the  Greeks  first  conceived  the  idea  of  physical  science, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  positive  researches  into 
the  different  departments  of  outward  nature.  The  observations 
of  the  Chaldeans  at  Babylon,  though  of  very  early  date,  had 
never,  in  their  own  country,  been  made  the  foundation  of 
any  astronomical  science.  In  the  next  place,  it  takes  no  note 
of  those  branches  of  science  in  which  the  Greeks  accumulated 
a  store  of  observed  facts,  and  reduced  them  to  a  scientific 
form.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  immense  progress  which 
the  physical  sciences  have  made  since  the  time  of  Bacon ;  and 
we  are  very  far  from  undervaluing  that  philosophy  which 
has  so  greatly  enlarged  our  intellectual  horizon  in  the  realm  of 
Nature.  The  moderns  may,  however,  at  the  lofty  elevation  on 
which  they  stand,  well  afford  to  do  full  justice  to  the  imperfect, 
though  invaluable,  efforts  of  their  pr^ecessors  in  the  same 
field  of  inquiry.* 

•  We  subjoin,  in  a  note,  remarks  on  a  few  passages  of  ancient 
authors  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Grote  : — 

Vol.  iii.  p.  234.  We  suspect  that  the  story  as  to  the  murder  of  the 
Carian  men,  cited  from  Herod,  i.  146.  is  merely  a  legend  explanatory 
of  the  real  subsisting  custom,  for  the  Ionian  wives  not  to  eat  with 
their  husbands.  Compare  Mr.  Grote’s  own  remarks  on  a  similar  case, 
vol.  iv.  p.  268.,  where  the  legend  is  repeated  by  Justin,  i.  7. 

Page  312.  The  Cimmerians  of  the  Odyssey  appear  to  us  to  bo 
'  purely  mythical.  They  belong,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  same  class  as 
the  Phseacians,  Lmstrygones,  Lotophagi,  and  other  imaginary  races  in 
that  poem.  See  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

Page  432.  In  the  passage  of  Strabo,  the  words  Kara  Kvosdfn;,  ovroc 
2e  riv  Mtjiuv,  are,  we  think,  an  interpolation,  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  Psammetichus  and  Cyaxares  were  cotemporaries,  ^e  Herod, 
i.  105,  106.  Mr.  Grote’s  explanation  with  regard  to  the  name  of 
Inarus  in  this  passage  is  satisfactory. 

Vol.  iv.  p.  170.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Thirlwall  in  thinking  that  the 
passage  of  Aristotle  cannot  be  construed  as  it  stauds.  If  Aristotle 
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Art.  V.  —  Shirley ;  a  Tale.  By  CuRREK  Bell,  Author  of 
‘  Jane  Eyre.’  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1849. 

^HE  gallant  suggestion  of  our  great  Peasant  Poet,  that 
Nature  ‘tried  her  ’prentice  hand’  on  Man,  before  ventur¬ 
ing  on  the  finer  task  of  fashioning  Woman,  has  not  yet  found 
acceptance  otherwise  than  as  a  sportive  caprice  of  fancy  —  the 


had  meant  to  say  that  slaves  were  made  citizens,  he  would  have  used 
the  word  h^tvBtpuat,  not  it^vXirtvat,  which  latter  word  is  applicable 
only  to  freemen  not  yet  admitted  into  a  tribe.  Slaves  must  be  eman¬ 
cipated  before  they  can  receive  political  franchises.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  word  ^ovXovc  ought  to  expunged. 

Vol.  V.  p.  63.  If  Mr.  Grote  is  right  in  reading  icctval  in  the  passage 
of  Herodotus,  we  would  rather  understand  ‘  unarmed  hands,’  ‘  hands 
‘  with  nothing  in  their  grasp.’  In  i.  73.  the  same  expression  is  applied 
to  persons  returning  empty-handed  from  the  chase. 

Page  150.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold  about  the  meaning  of  al  Zio 
in  Thucydides. 

Vol.  vi.  p.  57.  We  think  that  in  the  passage  of  Thucydides  I'lKai 
airu  avpiioXuy  are  meant,  and  in  p.  132.  we  cannot  accede  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  interpretation  of  Aristophanes.  We  agree,  however,  in  rejecting 
the  hypothesis  that  the  words  of  Thucydides  refer  to  the  same  incident 
as  that  mentioned  in  the  jocular  account  of  the  comic  poet. 

Page  147.  (cf.  p.  104.)  The  remark  of  Pericles  on  the  Megarian 
decree  is  unjust  The  Spartan  xenelasia  was  inhospitable,  but 
inflicted  no  positive  harm  upon  foreigners.  Their  necessities  could 
not  take  them  to  Sparta.  But  the  Megarians,  by  being  prevented 
from  trading  with  all  places  under  Athenian  rule,  were  virtually  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  blockade, — they  were  half-starved  :  see  p.  184. 

Page  338.  Dionysius  de  Thucyd.  Jud.  c.  17.  cannot  understand 
why  Thucydides  should  report  at  length  the  speeches  in  the  second 
debate  on  the  Mytilenaean  question,  and  not  those  in  the  first.  Mr. 
Grote  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  partly  influenced  in  this 
preference  by  his  dislike  for  Cleon.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  superior 
importance  of  the  second  debate  —  which  really  decided  the  question 
—  affords  a  natural  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  historian’s 
choice. 

Page  377.  We  cannot  assent  to  Mr.  Grote’s  construction  of  the 
obscure  clause  ro  2’  ipirXijKTuc  d£v,  &c.  We  are  disposed,  to 
follow  three  MSS.  which  read  acr^uXcia  Zi  rov  ivi(iov\tveaff6ai’  ro 
and  rov  were  identical  in  the  writing  of  Thucydides,  and  the  passage 
may  have  been  misunderstood  by  those  who  first  modernised  the 
orthography.  Thus  in  Soph.  CEd.  T.  1279,  alparovc  is  the  right 
reading,  where  the  MSS.  read  aiparoc.  These  words  form,  we  think, 
the  subject  of  the  proposition,  and  mean  ‘safety  in  concerting 
‘  measures  against  an  enemy.’  How  to  construe  the  predicate  is  less 
obvious :  we  admit  that  axorpov^  elsewhere  always  has  an  active  sense : 
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sort  of  playful  resignation  of  superiority  which  threw  Samson 
at  the  feet  of  Dalilah,  and  made  Hercules  put  aside  his 
strength,  — 

‘  Spinning  with  Omphale,  —  and  all  for  Love!’ 

Men  in  general,  when  serious  and  not  gallant,  are  slow  to 
admit  woman  even  to  an  equality  with  themselves;  and  the 
prevalent  opinion  certainly  is  that  women  are  inferior  in  respect 
of  intellect.  This  opinion  may  be  correct.  The  question  is  a 
delicate  one.  We  very  much  doubt,  however,  whether  sufficient 
data  exist  for  any  safe  or  confident  decision.  For  the  position  of 
women  in  society  has  never  yet  been — perhaps  never  can  be  — 
such  as  to  give  fair  play  to  their  capabilities.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  none  of  them  have  yet  attained  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  highest  departments  of  intellect  They  have  had  no  Shak- 
speare,  no  Bacon,  no  Newton,  no  Milton,  no  Raphael,  no  Mozart, 
no  Watt,  no  Burke.  But  while  this  is  admitted,  it  is  surely  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  these  are  the  few  who  have  carried  off  the 
high  prizes  to  which  millions  of  Men  were  equally  qualified  by 
their  training  and  education  to  aspire,  and  for  which,  by  their 
actual  pursuits,  they  may  be  held  to  have  been  contending; 
while  the  number  of  Women  who  have  had  either  the  benefit  of 
such  training,  or  the  incitement  of  such  pursuits,  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  When  the  bearded  competitors  were 
numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  smooth-chinned  by  scores, 
what  was  the  chance  of  the  latter?  Or  with  what  reason  could 
their  failure  be  ascribed  to  their  inferiority  as  a  class  ? 

'  Nevertheless,  with  this  consideration  distinctly  borne  in  mind, 
we  must  confess  our  doubts  whether  women  will  ever  rival  men 
in  some  departments  of  intellectual  exertion ;  and  especially  in 
those  which  demand  either  a  long  preparation,  or  a  prot^ted 
effort  of  pure  thought.  But  we  do  not,  by  this,  prejudge  the 
question  of  superiority.  We  assume  no  general  organic  inferi¬ 
ority;  we  simply  assert  an  organic  difference.  Women,  we  are 
entirely  disposed  to  admit,  are  substantially  equal  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  worth  of  their  endowments :  But  equality  does  not  imply 
identity.  They  may  be  equal,  but  not  exactly  alike.  Many  of 
their  endowments  are  specifically  different.  Mentally  as  well 
as  bodily  there  seem  to  be  organic  diversities ;  and  these  must 

but  this  circumstance  is  not  of  much  weight,  as  the  substantives  of 
this  form  oscillate  between  the  active  and  passive  meanings.  Thus 
rpoTti,  cn-porq,  and  rraparport)  are  both  active  and  passive ;  avarpoTii, 
iwirpoxii,  and  vporporq  are  active;  while  ivTporii,  wtpirporti,  and 
irpom-porii,  with  its  adjective  irpoarpovatoc,  are  passive.  On  the 
whole,  we  incline  to  believe  that  Thucydides  here  uses  the  word 
to  signify  detrectatio. 
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make  themselves  felt,  whenever  the  two  sexes  come  into  com¬ 
petition. 

The  grand  function  of  woman,  it  must  always  be  recollected, 
is,  and  ever  must  be,  Maternity :  and  this  we  regard  not  only  as 
her  distinctive  characteristic,  and  most  endearing  charm,  but  as 
a  high  and  holy  office — the  prolific  source,  not  only  of  the  best 
afioctions  and  virtues  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  but  also 
of  the  wisest  thoughtfulness,  and  most  useful  habits  of  observa¬ 
tion,  by  which  that  nature  can  be  elevated  and  adorned.  But 
with  all  this,  we  think  it  impossible  to  deny,  that  it  must  essen¬ 
tially  interfere  both  with  that  steady  and  unbroken  application, 
without  which  no  proud  eminence  in  science  can  be  gained  — 
and  with  the  discharge  of  all  official  or  professional  functions 
that  do  not  admit  of  long  or  frequent  postponement.  All 
women  are  intended  by  Nature  to  be  mothers ;  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  —  not  less,  we  suppose,  than  nine  tenths  —  are 
called  upon  to  act  in  that  sacred  character ;  and,  consequently, 
for  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives — those  very  years  in 
which  men  either  rear  the  grand  fabric  or  lay  the  solid  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  fame  and  fortune — women  are  mainly  occupied"  by 
the  cares,  the  duties,  the  enjoyments  and  the  sufferings  of  mater¬ 
nity.  During  large  parts  of  these  years,  too,  their  bodily  health 
is  generally  so  broken  and  precarious  as  to  incapacitate  them  for 
any  strenuous  exertion ;  and,  health  apart,  the  greater  portion  of 
their  time,  thoughts,  interests,  and  anxieties  ought  to  be,  and 
generally  are,  centered  in  the  care  and  the  training  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  But  how  could  such  occupations  consort  with  the  intense 
and  unremitting  studies  which  seared  the  eyeballs  of  Milton, 
and  for  a  time  unsettled  even  the  powerful  brain  of  Newton  ? 
High  art  and  science  always  require  the  whole  man ;  and  never 

I  yield  their  great  prizes  but  to  the  devotion  of  a  life.  But  the 

I  life  of  a  woman,  from  her  cradle  upwards,  is  otherwise  devoted : 

I  and  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  expend  their  best  energies,  from  the 

!  age  of  twenty  to  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  cares  and  duties  of 

maternity,  have  but  slender  chances  of  carrying  off  these  great 
prizes.  It  is  the  same  with  the  high  functions  of  statesmanship, 
legislation,  generalship,  judgeship,  and  other  elevated  stations  and 
pursuits,  to  which  some  women,  we  believe,  have  recently  asserted 
the  equal  pretensions  of  their  sex.  Their  still  higher  and  indis¬ 
pensable  functions  of  maternity  afford  the  answer  to  all  such 
claims.  What  should  we  do  with  a  leader  of  opposition  in  the 
seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  ?  or  a  general  in  chief  who  at 
the  opening  of  a  campaign  was  ‘  ‘  doing  as  well  as  could  be 
‘  expected’  :*  or  a  chief  justice  with  twins?* 

:  *  Plato,  indeed,  argues  that  women  should  be  trained  to  exercises 
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If  it  be  said  that  these  considerations  only  apply  to  wives  and 
mothers,  and  ought  not  to  carry  along  with  them  any  disquali¬ 
fication  of  virgins  or  childless  widows,  the  answer  is,  that  as 
!  Nature  qualifies  and  apparently  designs  all  women  to  be  mothers, 

j  it  is  impossible  to  know  who  are  to  escape  that  destiny,  till  it 

!  is  too  late  to  begjn  the  training  necessary  for  artists,  scholars, 

or  politicians.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much  stress  has,  we 
think,  been  laid  on  man’s  superiority  in  physical  strength  — 
as  if  that,  in  itself,  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  intellectual  power.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 

'  in  the  great  contentions  of  man  with  man,  it  has  not  been 

!  physical  strength  which  has  generally  earned  the  day;  and  it 

should  further  be  remembered,  that  it  is  precisely  in  that  art 
which  demands  least  employment  of  physical  force,  viz.  —  music, 
that  the  apparent  inferiority  of  women  is  most  marked  and  un¬ 
accountable.  Indeed  music  is  by  far  the  most  embarrassing 
topic  to  which  those  who  maintain  the  mental  equality  of  the 
sexes  can  address  themselves.  It  is  true,  that  of  all  kinds  of 
genius,  a  genius  for  music  is  the  least  akin  to  and  the  least  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  art  that 
is  cultivated  by  all  women  who  have  the  least  aptitude  for  it; 
and  in  which,  as  far  as  mere  taste  and  execution  are  concerned, 
many  more  women  than  men  are  actually  found  to  excel.  But,  as 
Composers,  they  have  never  attained  any  distinction.  They  have 
often  been  great,  indeed,  as  performers  —  whether  with  the  im¬ 
passioned  grandeur  of  a  Pasta  and  a  Viardot,  or  with  the  perfect 
vocalisation  of  a  Lind  and  an  Alboni  —  whether  pianists,  such 
as  Camille  Pleyel  —  violinists,  such  as  Madame  Flipowicsz  or 
the  little  Milanolo — whether  as  organists,  or  even  as  trom¬ 
bone  (!)  players —  yet  in  musical  Composition  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  without  rank.  We  can  understand  their  not  creating 
the  stormy  grandeur  and  tumultuary  harmonies,  the  gloom  and 
the  enchanting  loveliness  of  a  Beethoven,  since  to  that  height 
women  never  have  attained  in  any  art ;  but  why  no  one  among 
them  should  yet  have  rivalled  the  moonlight  tenderness  and 
plaintive  delicacy  of  a  Bellini,  is  a  mystery  to  us. 

It  is  in  literature,  however,  that  women  have  most  distinguished 
themselves;  and  probably  because  hundreds  have  cultivated  litera¬ 
ture,  for  one  that  has  cultivated  science  or  art.  Their  list  of 
names  in  this  department  is  a  list  that  would  rank  high  even 
among  literary  males.  Madame  de  Stael  was  certainly  as  powerful 

of  war,  since  the  female  dogs  guard  sheep  as  well  as  the  male !  But 
this  is  one  of  the  many  ‘  exquisite  reasons  ’  of  the  Divine  Philosopher, 
which  look  very  like  puerility.  Duncan’s  strange  account  of  the 
King  of  Dahomey’s  Amazonian  corps,  several  thousands  strong,  is  the 
only  real  experiment  of  the  sort  we  ever  heard  of. 
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a  writer  as  any  man  of  her  age  or  country ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  errors  of  George  Sand’s  opinions,  she  is  almost  without  a  rival 
in  eloquence,  power,  and  invention.  Mrs.  Remans,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Miss  Baillie,  Miss  Austen,  Mrs.  Norton,  Miss  Mitford, 
Miss  Landon,  are  second  only  to  the  first-rate  men  of  their  day ; 
and  would  probably  have  ranked  even  higher,  had  they  not  been 
too  solicitous  about  male  excellence, — had  they  not  often  written 
from  the  man’s  point  of  view,  instead  of  from  the  woman’s.  That 
which  irretrievably  condemns  the  whole  literature  of  Rome  to  the 
second  rank, — viz.  imitation, — has  also  kept  down  the  literature 
of  women.  The  Roman  only  thought  of  rivalling  a  Greek, — 
not  of  mirroring  life  in  his  own  nationality ;  and  so  women 
have  too  often  thought  but  of  rivalling  men.  It  is  their  boast 
to  be  mistaken  for  men,  —  instead  of  speaking  sincerely  and 
energetically  as  women.  So  true  is  this,  that  in  the  department 
where  they  have  least  followed  men,  and  spoken  more  as  women, 
—  we  mean  in  Fiction, — their  success  has  been  greatest.  Not  to 
mention  other  names,  surely  no  man  has  surpassed  Miss  Austen 
as  a  delineator  of  common  life?  Her  range,  to  be  sure,  is 
limited ;  but  her  art  is  perfect.  She  does  not  touch  those  pro¬ 
founder  and  more  impassioned  chords  which  vibrate  to  the  heart’s 
core — never  ascends  to  its  grand  or  heroic  movements,  nor 
descends  to  its  deeper  throes  and  agonies ;  but  in  all  she  attempts 
she  is  uniformly  and  completely  successful. 

It  is  curious  too,  and  worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  that  women 
have  achieved  success  in  every  department  of  fiction  but  that  of 
humour.  They  deal,  no  doubt,  in  sly  humorous  touches  often 
enough ;  but  the  broad  provinces  of  that  great  domain  are 
almost  uninvaded  by  them;  beyond  the  outskirts,  and  open 
borders,  they  have  never  ventured  to  pass.  Compare  Miss 
Austen,  Miss  Ferriar,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  the  lusty 
mirth  and  riotous  humour  of  Shakspeare,  Rabelais,  Butler, 
Swift,  Fielding,  Smollett,  or  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  It  is 
like  comparing  a  quiet  smile  with  the  *  inextinguishable 
*  laughter  ’  of  the  Homeric  gods !  So  also  on  the  stage,  —  there 
have  been  comic  actresses  of  incomparable  merit,  lively,  plea¬ 
sant,  humorous  women,  gladdening  the  scene  with  their  airy 
brightness  and  gladsome  presence;  but  they  have  no  comic 
energy.  There  has  been  no  female  IMundcn,  Liston,  Matthews, 
or  Keeley.  To  be  sure,  our  drama  has  no  female  parts,  the 
representation  of  which  after  such  a  fashion  would  not  have 
been  a  caricature. 

But  we  must  pursue  this  topic  no  further;  and  fear  our- 
readers  may  have  been  wondering  how  we  have  wandered  away 
to  it,  from  the  theme  which  seemed  to  be  suggested  by  the  title 
of  the  work  now  before  us.  The  explanation  and  apology  is. 
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that  we  take  Currer  Bell  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
female  writers ;  and  believe  it  is  now  scarcely  a  secret  that  Cun-er 
Bell  is  the  pseudonyme  of  a  woman.  An  eminent  contemporary, 
indeed,  has  employed  the  sharp  vivacity  of  a  female  pen  to 
prove  ‘  upon  irresistible  evidence  ’  that  ‘  Jane  Eyre  ’  must  be 
the  work  of  a  man !  But  all  that  *  irresistible  evidence  ’  is  set 
aside  by  the  simple  fact  that  Currer  Bell  is  a  woman.  We 
never,  for  our  own  parts,  had  a  moment’s  doubt  on  the  subject. 
That  Jane  herself  was  drawn  by  a  woman’s  delicate  hand,  and 
that  Rochester  equally  betrayed  the  sex  of  the  artist,  was  to  our 
minds  so  obvious,  as  absolutely  to  shut  our  ears  to  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  could  be  adduced  by  the  erudition  even  of  a  mar- 
ehande  des  modes ;  and  that  simply  because  we  knew  that  there 
■were  women  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  the  toilette, 
and  the  terminolc^  of  fashion  (independent  of  the  obvious  solu¬ 
tion,  that  such  ignorance  might  be  counterfeited,  to  mislead),  and 
felt  that  there  was  no  man  who  could  so  have  delineated  a  woman 
— or  would  so  have  delineated  a  man.  The  fair  and  ingenious 
critic  was  misled  by  her  own  acuteness  in  the  perception  of 
details ;  and  misled  also  in  some  other  way,  and  more  un¬ 
charitably,  in  concluding  that  the  author  of  ‘  Jane  Eyre  ’  was  a 
heathen  educated  among  heathens,  —  the  fact  being,  that  the 
authoress  is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  ! 

This  question  of  authorship,  which  was  somewhat  hotly 
-debated  a  little  while  ago,  helped  to  keep  up  the  excitement 
about  ‘  Jane  Eyre’;  but,  independently  of  that  title  to  noto¬ 
riety,  it  is  certain  that,  for  many  years,  there  had  been  no  work 
of  such  power,  piquancy,  and  originality.  Its  very  faults  were 
faults  on  the  side  of  vigour ;  and  its  beauties  were  all  original. 
The  grand  secret  of  its  success,  however,  —  as  of  all  genuine 
and  lasting  success,  —  was  its  reality.  From  out  the  depths  of 
a  sorrowing  experience,  here  was  a  voice  speaking  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  thousands.  The  aspects  of  external  nature,  too,  were 
painted  with  equal  fidelity,  —  the  long  cheerless  winter  days, 
chilled  with  rolling  mists  occasionally  gathering  into  the  strength 
of  rains,  —  the  bright  spring  mornings,  —  the  clear  solemn 
nights,  —  were  all  painted  to  your  soul  as  well  as  to  your  eye, 
by  a  pencil  dipjjetl  into  a  soul’s  experience  for  its  colours. 
Faults  enough  the  book  has  undoubtedly  ;  faults  of  conception, 
faults  of  taste,  faults  of  ignorance,  but  in  spite  of  all,  it  remains 
a  book  of  singular  fascination.  A  more  masculine  book,  in  the 
sense  of  vigour,  was  never  written.  Indeed  that  vigour  often 
amounts  to  coarseness,  —  and  is  certainly  the  very  antipode  to 
*  lady  like.’ 

This  same  over-masculine  vigour  is  even  more  prominent  in 
‘  Shirley,’  and  does  not  increase  the  pleasantness  of  the  book. 
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A  pleasant  book,  indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  can  style  it. 
Power  it  has  unquestionably,  and  interest  too,  of  a  peculiar 
sort ;  but  not  the  agreeableness  of  a  work  of  art.  Through  its 
pages  we  are  carried  as  over  a  wild  and  desolate  heath,  with  a 
sharp  east  wind  blowing  the  hair  into  our  eyes,  and  making  the 
blood  tingle  in  our  veins :  There  is  health  perhaps  in  the  drive ; 
but  not  much  pleasantness.  Nature  speaks  to  us  distinctly 
enough,  but  she  does  not  speak  sweetly.  She  is  in  her  stem 
and  sombre  mood,  and  we  see  only  her  dreary  aspects. 

‘  Shirley  ’  is  inferior  to  *  Jane  Eyre  ’  in  several  important 
points.  It  is  not  quite  so  true ;  and  it  is  not  so  fascinating.  It 
does  not  so  rivet  the  reader’s  attention,  nor  hurry  him  through 
all  obstacles  of  improbability,  with  so  keen  a  sympathy  in  its 
reality.  It  is  even  coarser  in  texture,  too,  and  not  unfrequently 
flippant ;  while  the  characters  are  almost  all  disagreeable,  and 
exhibit  intolerable  rudeness  of  manner.  In  *  Jane  Eyre  ’  life 
was  viewed  from  the  standing  point  of  individual  experience ; 
in  ‘  Shirley  ’  that  standing  point  is  frequently  abandoned*,  and 
the  artist  paints  only  a  panorama  of  which  she,  as  well  as  you, 
are  but  spectators.  Hence  the  unity  of  ‘  Jane  Eyre  ’  in  spite  of 
its  clumsy  and  improbable  contrivances,  was  great  and  effective: 
the  Are  of  one'passion  fused  the  discordant  materials  into  one 
mould.  But  in  *  Shirley  ’  all  unity,  in  consequence  of  defective 
art,  is  wanting.  There  is  no  passionate  link  ;  nor  is  there  any 
artistic  fusion,  or  intergrowth,  by  which  one  part  evolves  itself 
from  another.  Hence  its  falling-off  in  interest,  coherent  move¬ 
ment,  and  life.  The  book  may  be  laid  down  at  any  chapter, 
and  almost  any  chapter  might  be  omitted.  The  various  scenes 
are  gathered  up  into  three  volumes,  —  they  have  not  grown 
into  a  work.  The  characters  often  need  a  justification  for  their 
introduction ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  Curates,  who  are  offen¬ 
sive,  uninstructive,  and  unamusing.  That  they  are  not  invent 
tions,  however,  we  feel  persuaded.  F or  nothing  but  a  strong  sense 
of  their  reality  could  have  seduced  the  authoress  into  such  a  mis¬ 
take  as  admitting  them  at  all.  We  are  confident  she  has  seen 
them,  known  them,  despised  them ;  and  therefore  she  paints  them  I 
although  they  have  no  relation  with  the  story,  have  no  interest 
in  themselves,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  t3rpes  of  a  class,  —  for 
they  are  not  Curates  but  boors :  and  although  not  inventions,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  they  are  not  true.  Some  such 
objection  the  authoress  seems  indeed  to  have  anticipated;  and  thus 
towards  the  close  of  her  work  defends  herself  against  it.  *  Note 

*  well !  wherever  you  present  the  actual  simple  truth,  it  is  some- 

*  how  always  denounced  as  a  lie :  they  disown  it,  cast  it  ofl^ 

*  throw  it  on  the  parish ;  whereas  the  product  of  your  imagi- 

*  nation,  the  mere  figment,  the  sheer  fiction,  is  adopted,  pett^. 
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*  termed  pretty,  proper,  sweetly  natural.’  Now  Currer  Bell,  we 
fear,  has  here  fallen  into  a  vulgar  error.  It  is  one,  indeed,  into 
which  even  Miss  Edgeworth  has  also  fallen :  who  conceived  that 
she  justiBed  the  introduction  of  an  improbable  anecdote  in  her 
text,  by  averring  in  a  note  that  it  was  a  ‘  fact.’  But,  the  intru¬ 
sion  is  not  less  an  error  for  all  that.  Truth  is  never  rejected, 
unless  it  be  truth  so  exceptional  as  to  stagger  our  belief;  and  in 
that  case  the  artist  is  wrong  to  employ  it,  without  so  preparing 
our  minds  that  we  might  receive  it  unquestioned.  The  coinage 
of  imagination,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  accepted  because  it 
departs  from  the  actual  truth,  but  only  because  it  presents  the 
recognised  attributes  of  our  nature  in  new  and  striking  combi¬ 
nations.  If  it  falsify  these  attributes,  or  the  known  laws  of  their 
associations,  the  fiction  is  at  once  pronounced  to  be  monstrous,  and 
is  rejected.  Art,  in  short,  deals  with  the  broad  principles  of 
human  nature,  not  with  idiosyncracies :  and,  although  it  requires 
an  experience  of  life  both  comprehensive  and  profound,  to  enable 
us  to  say  with  confidence,  that  ‘  this  motive  is  unnatural,’  or 
‘  that  passion  is  untrue,’  it  requires  no  great  experience  to  say 

*  this  character  has  not  the  air  of  reality ;  it  may  be  copied 

*  from  nature,  but  it  does  not  look  so.’  AVere  Currer  Bell’s 
defence  allowable,  all  criticism  must  be  silenced  at  once.  An 
author  has  only  to  say  that  his  characters  are  copied  from  nature, 
and  the  discussion  is  closed.  But  though  the  portraits  may 
be  like  the  oddities  from  whom  they  are  copied,  they  are  faulty 
as  works  of  art,  if  they  strike  all  who  never  met  with  these 
oddities,  as  unnatural.  The  curious  anomalies  of  life,  which 
find  their  proper  niches  in  Southey’s  ‘  Omniana,  or  Common- 

*  place  Book,’  are  not  suitable  to  a  novel.  It  is  the  same  with 
incidents. 

Again  we  say  that  *  Shirley’  cannot  be  received  as  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  not  a  picture ;  but  a  portfolio  of  random  sketches 
for  one  or  more  pictures.  The  authoress  never  seems  distinctly 
to  have  made  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  was  to  do ;  whether 
to  describe  the  habits  and  manners  of  Yorkshire  and  its  social 
aspects  in  the  days  of  King  Lud,  or  to  paint  character,  or  to  tell  a 
love  story.  All  are  by  turns  attempted  and  abandoned ;  and  the 
book  consequently  moves  slowly,  and  by  starts — leaving  behind 
it  no  distinct  or  satisfactory  impression.  Power  is  8tam|)ed  on 
various  parts  of  it ;  power  unmistakeable,  but  often  misapplied. 
Currer  Bell  has  much  yet  to  learn, — and,  especially,  the  discipline 
of  her  own  tumultuous  energies.  She  must  learn  also  to  sacrifice 
a  little  of  her  Yorkshire  roughness  to  the  demands  of  good  taste : 
neither  saturating  her  writings  with  such  rudeness  and  offensive 
harshness,  nor  suffering  her  style  to  wander  into  such  vulgarities 
as  would  be  inexcusable — even  in  a  man.  No  good  critic  will 
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object  to  the  homeliness  of  natural  diction,  or  to  the  racy  flavour 
of  conversational  idiom;  but  every  one  must  object  to  such 
phrases  as  ‘  Miss  Mary,  getting  up  the  steam  in  her  turn,  now 
asked,’  &c.,  or  as  ‘  making  hard-handed  worsted  spinners  cash 
‘  up  to  the  tune  of  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent.,’  or  as  ‘  Malone 

*  much  chagrined  at  hearing  him  pipe  up  in  most  superior  style  ;’ 
all  which  phrases  occur  within  the  space  of  about  a  dozen  pages, 
and  that  not  in  dialogue,  but  in  the  authoress’s  own  narrative. 
And  while  touching  on  this  minor,  yet  not  trivial  point,  we  may 
also  venture  a  word  of  quiet  remonstrance  against  a  most  inappro¬ 
priate  obtrusion  of  French  phrases.  When  Gerard  Moore  and 
his  sister  talk  in  French,  which  the  authoress  translates,  it  surely 
is  not  allowable  to  leave  scraps  of  French  in  the  translation. 
A  French  word  or  two  may  be  introduced  now  and  then  on 
account  of  some  peculiar  fitness,  but  Currer  Bell’s  use  of  the 
language  is  little  better  than  that  of  the  ‘  fashionable’  novelists. 
To  speak  of  a  grandmother  as  une  grawfmiere,  and  of  treacle  as 
melasse,  or  of  a  young  lady  being  angry  as  courroucee,  gives  an 
air  of  affectation  to  the  style  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
frankness  of  its  general  tone. 

We  scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  the  impertinence  which 
has  been  allowed  to  mingle  so  largely  with  the  manners,  even  of 
the  favourite  actors  in  this  drama.  Their  frequent  harshness  and 
rudeness  is  something  which  startles  on  a  first  reading,  and,  on 
a  second,  is  quite  inexplicable.  Is  this  correct  as  regards  York¬ 
shire,  or  is  the  fault  with  the  artist?  In  one  place  she  speaks 
with  indignant  scorn  of  those  who  find  fault  with  Yorkshire 
manners;  and  defies  the  *  most  refined  of  cockneys  to  presume’ 
to  do  such  a  thing.  *  Taken  as  they  ought  to  be,’  she  assures 
us,  ‘  the  majority  of  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  West  Riding  are 
‘  gentlemen  and  ladies,  every  inch  of  them ;  and  it  is  only  against 
‘  the  weak  affectation  and  futile  pomposity  of  a  would-be  aris- 

*  tocrat  that  they  even  turn  mutinous.’  This  is  very  possible ; 
but  we  must  in  that  case  strongly  protest  against  Currer  Bell’s 
portraits  being  understood  to  be  resemblances ;  for  they  are,  one 
and  all,  given  to  break  out  and  misbehave  themselves  upon  very 
small  provocation.  The  manner  and  lansruage  of  Shirley  towards 
her  guardian  ])asse8  all  permission.  Even  the  gentle,  timid, 
shrinking  Caroline  enters  the  lists  with  the  odious  Mrs.  Yorke, 
and  the  two  ladies  talk  at  each  other,  in  a  style  which,  to 
southern  ears,  sounds  both  marvellous  and  alarming.  But,  to 
quit  this  tone  of  remonstrance, — which  after  all  is  a  compliment, 
for  it  shows  how  seriously  we  treat  the  great  talents  of  the  writer, 
—  let  us  cordially  praise  the  real  freshness,  vividness,  and  fide- 
lity,  with  which  most  of  the  characters  and  scenes  are  depicted. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  picture  representing  one  broad  aspect 
of  nature  which  can  be  hung  beside  two  or  three  in  ‘  Jane 
‘  Eyre;’  but  the  same  piercing  and  loving  eye,  and  the  same 
bold  and  poetic  imagery,  are  here  exhibited. 

How  happy,  for  example,  is  this :  — 

‘  The  evening  was  pitch  dark :  star  and  moon  were  quenched  in 
gray  rain-clouds, — gray  they  would  have  been  by  day;  by  night 
they  looked  sable,  ^lalone  was  not  a  man  given  to  close  observation 
of  nature ;  her  changes  passed  for  the  most  part  unnoticed  by  him ; 
he  could  walk  miles  on  the  most  varying  April  day,  and  never  see 
the  beautiful  dallying  of  earth  and  heaven, — never  mark  when  a 
sunbeam  kissed  the  hill-tops,  making  them  smile  clear  in  green  light, 
or  taken  a  shower  wept  over  them,  hiding  their  crests  with  the  low 
hanging  dishevelled  tresses  of  a  cloud  ' 

How  pictorial,  again,  is  her  notion  of  the  sea:  — 

‘  I  long  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  waves  —  ocean  waves  1 — and  to 
see  them  as  1  have  imagined  them  in  dreams,  like  tossing  banks  of 
green  light,  strewed  with  vanishing  and  reappearing  wreaths  of  foam, 
whiter  than  lilies' 

But  one  may  remark  how  little  the  placid  smile  that  rests 
on  the  grand  calm  face  of  nature  in  the  fulness  of  life  and 
abounding  power,  attracts  the  attention  of  the  writer ;  and  how 
much  more  readily  the  scenes  of  a  dispiriting  gloom,  of  stem, 
savage  energy,  or  of  wailing  sadness,  rivet  her  eye  and  solicit 
her  pencil.  The  very  force  with  which  she  depicts  such  scenes 
reveals  her  sympathies. 

‘  There  is  only  one  cloud  in  the  sky ;  but  it  curtains  it  from  pole 
to  pole.  The  wind  cannot  rest:  it  hurries  sobbing  over  hills  of 
sullen  outline,  colourless  with  twilight  and  mist.  Rain  has  beat  all 
day  on  that  church  tower :  it  rises  dark  from  the  stony  enclosure  of 
its  graveyard :  the  nettles,  the  long  grass,  and  the  tombs  all  drip 
with  wet.’ 

It  gives  one  a  chill  to  read  such  a  passt^e  I  Here  is  another 
bit  of  storm  landscape,  worthy  of  a  Backhuysen :  — 

*  The  thunder  muttered  distant  peals ;  but  the  storm  did  not  break 
till  evening,  after  we  had  reached  our  inn ;  that  inn  being  an  isolated 
house  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains.  I  stood  at  the  window  an 
hour,  watching  the  clouds  come  down  over  the  mountains.  The 
hills  seemed  rolled  in  sullen  mist,  and  when  the  rain  fell  in  whitening 
sheets,  suddenly  they  were  blotted  from  the  prospect;  they  were 
washed  from  the  world.’ 

The  following  interior  is  singularly  graphic :  — 

‘  They  had  passed  a  long  wet  day  together  without  ennui ;  it  was 
now  on  the  edge  of  dark ;  but  candles  were  not  yet  brought  in.  Both, 
as  twilight  deepened,  grew  meditative  and  silent.  A  western  wind 
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roared  high  round  the  hall,  driving  wild  clouds  and  stormy  rain  up 
from  the  far>remote  ocean  :  all  was  tempest  outside  the  antique  lat* 
tices,  all  deep  peace  within.  Shirley  sat  at  the  window  watching  the 
rack  in  heaven,  the  mist  on  earth, — listening  to  certain  notes  of  the 
gale  that  plained  like  restless  spirits  —  notes  which,  had  she  not 
been  so  young,  gay,  and  healthy,  would  have  swept  her  trembling 
nerves  like  some  omen,  some  anticipatory  dirge  ;  in  this,  her  prime  of 
existence  and  bloom  of  beauty,  they  but  subdued  vivacity  to  pensive¬ 
ness.  Snatches  of  sweet  ballads  haunted  her  ear  ;  now  and  then  she 
sang  a  stanza  :  and  her  accents  obeyed  the  Jitful  impulse  of  the  wind ; 
they  swelled  as  its  gusts  rushed  on,  and  died  as  they  wandered  away. 
Caroline,  witiidrawn  to  the  farthest  and  darkest  end  of  the  room,  her 
figure  just  discernible  by  the  ruby  shine  of  the  Jlameless  fire,  was 
pacing  to  and  fro,  murmuring  to  herself  fragments  of  well-remembered 
poetry.’ 

Similar  power  is  manifested  in  the  delineation  of  character : 
her  eye  is  quick,  her  hand  certain.  With  a  few  brief  vigo¬ 
rous  touches  the  picture  starts  into  distinctness.  Old  Helstone, 
the  copper-faced  little  Cossack  parson,  straight  as  a  ramrod, 
keen  as  a  kite ;  Yorke,  the  hard,  queer,  clever,  parson-hating, 
radical  —  Gentleman;  the  benevolent  Hall;  the  fluttering,  good, 
irresolute  Mrs.  Pryor ;  the  patient,  frugal,  beneficent  old  maid. 
Miss  Ainley;  Hoidense  and  Moore,  and  the  Sympson  family, 
—  are  all  set  with  so  much  life  before  us,  that  we  seem  to  see 
them  moving  through  the  rooms  and  across  the  moor.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  nervous,  compact  writing  which  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  to  relieve  the  questionable  taste  of  the  rest,  take 
the  sentence  describing  the  Sympsons :  — 

‘  Mr.  Sympson  proved  to  be  a  man  of  spotless  respectability,  worry¬ 
ing  temper,  pious  principles,  and  worldly  views.  His  lady  was  a 
very  go<^  woman,  patient,  kind,  well-bred.  She  had  been  brought 
up  on  a  narrow  system  of  views  —  starved  on  a  few  prejudices;  a 
mere  handful  of  bitter  herbs.* 

The  two  heroes  of  the  book,  however, — for  there  are  tw'o — 
are  not  agreeable  characters ;  nor  are  they  felicitously  drawn. 
They  have  both  something  sordid  in  their  minds,  and  repulsive 
in  their  demeanour.  Louis  Moore  is  talked  about  as  if  he  were 
something  greater  than  our  ordinary  humanity ;  but,  when  he 
shows  himself,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  small  person  indeed. 
Robert,  more  energetic,  and  more  decisively  standing  out  from 
the  canvas,  is  disgraced  by  a  sordid  love  of  money,  and  a  shame¬ 
less  setting  aside  of  an  affection  for  Caroline  in  favour  of  the 
rich  heiress.  He  will  be  universally  condemned:  for  all  our  better 
instincts  rebel  against  him.  The  authoress  will  appeal  in  vain 
here  to  the  truth  of  such  sordidness — the  truth  of  thus  discard¬ 
ing  a  real  passion  in  favour  of  an  ambitious  project.  True  it  is : 
true  of  many  men  ;  but  not  true  of  noble  natures  —  not  true  of 
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an  ideal  of  manhood.  In  a  subordinate  character  such  a  lapse 
from  the  elevation  of  moral  rectitude,  might  have  been  par¬ 
doned;  but  in  a  hero — in  the  man  for  whom  our  sympathies 
and  admiration  are  almost  exclusively  claimed — to  imagine  it 
possible,  is  a  decided  blunder  in  art — as  well  as  an  inconsistency 
in  nature.  A  hero  may  be  faulty,  erring,  imperfect;  but  he 
must  not  be  sordid,  mean,  wanting  in  the  statelier  virtues  of  our 
kind.  Kochester  was  far  more  to  be  respected  than  this  Robert 
Moore !  Nor  is  Louis  Moore  much  better.  On  any  generous 
view  of  life  there  is  almost  as  much  sordidness  in  his  exaggerated 
notions  of  Shirley’s  wealth,  and  of  the  distance  it  creates  be¬ 
tween  his  soul  and  hers,  as  there  is  in  Robert’s  direct  and 
positive  greed  of  the  money.  That  Louis,  as  a  tutor,  should 
be  sensitive  to  any  personal  slight,  should  deeply  feel  that  he 
was  no  ‘  match’  for  the  heiress,  we  can  readily  understand ;  but 
if  he  thought  so  meanly  of  her  as  to  suppose  that  her  w'ealth 
was  any  barrier  to  her  affection,  then  he  was  unworthy  of  her. 

The  heroines  are  more^oveahle.  Shirley,  if  she  did  not  occa¬ 
sionally  use  language  one  would  rather  not  hear  from  the  lips  of  a 
lady,  and  did  not  occasionally  display  something  in  her  behaviour, 
which,  with  every  allowance  for  Yorkshire  plainness,  does  imply 
want  of  breeding,  —  Shirley,  we  say,  would  be  irresistible.  ^ 
buoyant,  free,  airy,  and  healthy  in  her  nature,  so  fascinating  in 
her  manner,  she  is  prettily  enough  described  by  her  lover  as 
a  ‘  Peri  too  mutinous  for  heaven,  too  innocent  for  hell.’  But  if 
Shirley  is,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  creation,  Caroline  Helstone, 
though  sometimes  remarkably  sweet  and  engaging,  is — if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so — a  failure.  Currer  Bell  is  exceedingly  scorn¬ 
ful  on  the  chapter  of  heroines  drawn  by  men.  The  cleverest  and 
acutest  of  our  sex,  she  says,  are  often  under  the  strangest  illusions 
about  women  — we  do  not  read  them  in  their  true  light ;  we  con¬ 
stantly  misapprehend  them,  both  for  good  and  evil.  V ery  possibly. 
But  we  suspect  that  female  artists  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
mistakes  quite  as  egregious  when  they  delineate  their  sex  ;  nay, 
we  venture  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Pryor  and  Caroline  Helstone  are 
as  untrue  to  the  universal  laws  of  our  common  nature  as  if  they 
Lad  been  drawn  by  the  clumsy  hand  of  a  male:  though  we 
willingly  admit  that  in  both  there  are  little  touches  which  at 
once  betray  the  more  exquisite  workmanship  of  a  woman’s 
lighter  pencil. 

Mrs.  Pryor,  in  the  capital  event  of  her  life — at  least  as  far  as 
regards  this  story — belies  the  most  indisputable  laws  of  our 
nature,  in  becoming  an  unnatural  mother,  —  from  some  absurd 
prepossession  that  her  child  must  be  bad,  wicked,  and  the  cause 
of  anguish  to  her,  because  it  is  pretty !  The  case  is  this.  She 
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marries  a  very  handsome  man,  who  illtreats  her ;  the  fine  gentle¬ 
man  turns  out  a  brute.  A  child  is  bom.  This  child,  which  uni¬ 
versal  experience  forces  us  to  exclaim  must  have  been  the  darling 
consolation  of  its  miserable  mother ;  this  child,  over  whom  the 
mother  would  have  wept  scalding  tears  in  secret,  hugging  it 
closer  to  her  bosom  to  assure  her  fluttering  heart,  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  wretchedness,  this  joy  remained,  that  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  desolation  of  home,  this  exquisite  comfort  was  not 
denied  her :  —  yet  this  child,  we  are  informed,  she  parts  with, 
because  it  is  pretty !  ‘  I  feared  your  loveliness,  deeming  it  the 

*  sign  of  perversity.  They  sent  me  your  portrait,  taken  at 

*  eight  years  old ;  that  portrait  confirmed  my  fears.  Had  it 
‘  shown  me  a  sunburnt  little  rustic — a  heavy,  blunt-featured, 

*  commonplace  child  —  I  should  have  hastened  to  claim  you ; 

‘  but  there,  under  the  silver  paper,  I  saw  blooming  the  delicacy 
‘  of  an  aristocratic  flower:  “little  lady”  was  written  on  every 

*  trait . In  my  experience  I  had  not  met  with  tmth, 

‘  modesty,  good  principle,  as  the  concomitants  of  beauty.  A 

*  form  so  straight  and  fine,  1  argued,  must  conceal  a  mind  warped 

*  and  cruel !  ’  Keally  this  is  midsummer  madness !  Before  the 
child  had  shown  whether  its  beauty  did  conceal  perversity,  the 
mother  shuts  her  heart  against  it !  Currer  Bell  1  if  under  your 
heart  had  ever  stirred  a  child,  if  to  your  bosom  a  babe  had  ever 
been  pressed,  —  that  mysterious  part  of  your  being,  towards 
which  all  the  rest  of  it  was  drawn,  in  which  your  whole  soul 
was  transported  and  absorbed, — never  could  you  have  imagined 
such  a  falsehood  as  that !  It  is  indeed  conceivable — under  some 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  with  peculiar  dispositions — that  the 
loathing  of  the  wife  for  the  husband,  might  extend  to  the  child, 
because  it  was  the  husband’s  child ;  the  horror  and  hate  being 
so  intense  as  to  turn  back  the  natural  current  of  maternal  in¬ 
stincts  ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  mere  beauty  and  ‘  aristocratic’ 
air  of  an  infant  could  so  wrest  out  of  its  place  a  woman’s  heart, 
—  supposing  her  not  irretrievably  insane, — and  for  eighteen 
years  keep  a  mother  from  her  child,  is  to  outrage  all  that  we 
know  of  human  nature. 

Not  quite  so  glaring,  and  yet  very  glaring,  is  the  want  of 
truth  in  Caroline.  There  are  traits  about  this  character  quite 
charming ;  and  we  doubt  not  she  will  be  a  favourite  with  the 
majority  of  readers.  But  any  one  examining  ‘  Shirley’  as  a  work 
of  art,  must  be  struck  with  want  of  keeping  in  making  the  gentle, 
shy,  not  highly  cultivated  Caroline  talk  from  time  to  time  in 
the  strain  of  Currer  Bell  herself  rather  than  in  the  strain  of  Hel- 
Btone’s  little  niece.  We  could  cite  several  examples:  the  most 
striking  perhaps  is  that  long  soliloquy  at  pages  269 — 274.  of  the 
second  volume,  upon  the  condition  of  women, — in  which  Caroline 
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takes  a  leaf  out  of  Miss  Martineau’s  book.  The  whole  passage, 
though  full  both  of  thought  and  of  eloquence,  is  almost  ludi¬ 
crously  out  of  place.  The  apostrophes  to  the  King  of  Israel, 
to  the  fathers  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  the  men  of  England,  might 
have  rounded  a  period  in  one  of  the  authoress’s  own  perorations ; 
but  to  introduce  them  into  a  soliloquy  by  Caroline  Helstone 
is  an  offence  at  once  against  art  and  against  nature. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  point  in  the  faulty  treatment  of  the 
character.  A  graver  error,  —  one  implying  greater  forgetfulness 
of  dramatic  reality  and  probability, — is  the  conduct  of. Caroline 
in  her  love  for  Moore.  The  mystery  kept  up  between  the  two 
girls  is  the  trick  of  a  vulgar  novelist  Shirley  must  have  set 
Caroline’s  mind  at  rest ;  must  have  said,  ‘  Don’t  be  unhappy 
*  about  Moore  and  me ;  I  have  no  love  for  him — nor  he  for  me.’ 
Instead  of  this,  she  is  allowed  to  encourage  the  delusion  which 
she  cannot  but  perceive  in  Caroline’s  mind  ;  But  what  is  more 
incredible  still,  Caroline — who  believes  that  Moore  loves  Shirley 
and  will  marry  her — never  once  feels  the  sharp  and  terrible 
pang  of  jealousy  1  Now,  unless  we  are  to  be  put  out  of  court 
as  men,  and  consequently  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  true 
nature  of  woman,  we  should  say  that  this  entire  absence  of 
jealous  feelings  on  Caroline’s  part,  is  an  omission,  which,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  we  cannot  reconcile  with  any  thing  we 
have  ever  seen,  heard,  or  read  of  about  the  sex.  That  a  girl 
like  Caroline  might  be  willing  to  resign  her  claims,  might  be 
willing  even  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  torture  of  her  disapjK)lnt- 
ment,  is  conceivable  enough ;  and  a  fine  theme  might  this  have 
afforded  for  some  profound  psychological  probings,  laying  open 
the  terrible  conflict  of  irrepressible  instincts  with  more  generous 
feelings, — the  conflict  of  jealousy  with  reason.  But  Caroline 
Helstone  merely  bows  her  head  in  meekness,  and  loves  and 
clings  to  Shirley  all  the  more ;  never  has  even  a  moment’s  rebel¬ 
lion  against  her,  and  behaves  like  pattern  young  ladies  in  ‘  good’ 
books! 

We  have  been  more  than  once  disturbed  by  what  looked  like 
wilful  departures  from  probability  in  this  novel.  We  are  by  no 
means  rigorous  in  expecting  that  the  story  is  to  move  along  the 
highway  of  every-day  life.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  willing  to 
allow  the  imagination  full  sweep ;  but  we  demand,  that  into 
whatever  region  it  carry  us,  it  must  be  at  least  eonsistent :  if 
we  are  to  travel  into  fairy  land,  it  must  be  in  a  fairy  equipage, 
not  in  a  Hansom’s  cab.  Now  there  are  many  regions  in  ‘  Shirley’ 
where  we  are  glad  enough  to  find  ourselves ;  it  is  against  the 
method  by  which  we  are  transported  to  them  that  we  protest. 
Thus  in  the  second  volume  there  is  a  really  remarkable  tirade 
about  Milton’s  Eve :  as  an  eloquent  rhapsody  we  cah  scarcely 
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admire  it  too  much;  but  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  it  'vras 
uttered  in  a  quiet  conversation  between  two  young  ladies,  de¬ 
stroys  half  our  pleasure.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself :  — 

‘  “  The  gray  church  and  grayer  tombs  look  divine  with  this  crim¬ 
son  gleam  upon  them.  Nature  is  now  at  her  evening  prayers ;  she  is 
kneeling  before  those  red  hills.  I  see  her  prostrate  on  the  great 
steps  of  her  altar,  praying  for  a  fair  night  for  mariners  at  sea,  for 
travellers  in  deserts,  for  lambs  on  moors,  and  unfledged  birds  in 
woods.  Caroline,  I  see  her !  and  I  will  tell  you  what  she  is  like ; — 
she  is  like  what  Eve  was  when  she  and  Adam  stood  alone  on  earth.” 

‘  “  And  that  is  not  Milton’s  Eve,  Shirley.” 

‘  “  Milton’s  Eve !  Milton’s  Eve !  I  repeat.  No,  by  the  pure 
Mother  of  God,  she  is  not !  Cary,  we  are  alone ;  we  may  speak  what 
we  think.  Milton  was  great ;  but  was  he  good  ?  His  brain  was 
right ;  how  was  his  heart  ?  He  saw  Heaven ;  he  looked  down  on 
Hell.  He  saw  Satan,  and  Sin  his  daughter,  and  Death  their  horrible 
oflspring.  Angels  serried  before  him  their  battalions :  the  long  lines 
of  adamantine  shields  flashed  back  on  his  blind  eyeballs  the  unutter¬ 
able  daylight  of  heaven.  Devils  gathered  their  legions  in  his  sight, 
— their  dim,  discrowned,  and  tarnished  armies  passed  rank  and  file 
before  him.  Milton  tried,  too,  to  see  the  first  woman ;  but,  Cary,  he 
saw  her  not.” 

‘  “  You  are  bold  to  say  so,  Shirley.” 

‘  “  Not  more  bold  than  faithful.  It  was  his  cook  that  he  saw!— or 
it  was  Mrs.  Gill,  as  I  have  seen  her,  making  custards.  In  the  heat  of 
summer,  in  the  cool  dairy,  with  rose  trees  and  nasturtiums  about  the 
latticed  window,  preparing  a  cold  collation  for  the  rector’s  preserves 
and  ‘ dulcet  creams,’ — puzzled  ‘what  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy 
best, — what  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix  tastes,  not  well-joined, 
inelegant;  but  bring  taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindliest  change.’" 

‘  “  All  very  well  too,  Shirley.” 

‘“I  would  beg  to  remind  him  that  the  first  men  of  the  earth  were 
Titans,  and  that  Eve  was  their  mother!  From  her  sprang  Saturn, 
Hyperion,  Ocean  us, — she  bore  Prometheus.” 

‘  “  Pagan  that  you  are! — what  does  that  signify?” 

‘  “  I  say,  there  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days, — giants  that 
strove  to  scale  heaven !  The  first  woman’s  breast  that  heaved  with 
life  on  this  world  nursed  the  daring  which  could  contend  with  Omni¬ 
potence, — the  strength  which  could  bear  a  thousand  years  of  bond¬ 
age,  —  the  vitality  which  could  feed  that  vulture,  Death,  through 
uncounted  ages, — the  unexhausted  life,  and  uncorrupted  excellence, 
sisters  to  Immortality,  which,  after  millenariums  of  crimes,  straggles, 
and  woes,  could  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  Messiah.  The  first 
woman  was  heaven-born, — vast  was  the  heart  whence  gushed  the 
well-spring  of  the  blood  of  nations,  and  grand  the  undegenerate  head 
where  rested  the  Consort  Crown  of  creation.” 

‘  “  She  coveted  an  apple,  and  was  directed  by  a  snake ;  but  you 
have  got  such  a  hash  of  Scripture  and  mythology  into  your  head, 
that  there  is  no  making  any  sense  of  you.  You  have  not  yet  told  me 
what  you  saw  kneeling  on  those  hills.” 
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*  “  I  saw,  I  now  see,  a  Woman — Titan !  Her  robe  of  blue  air  spreads 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  heath,  where  yonder  flock  is  grazing ;  a  veil 
white  as  an  avalanche,  sweeps  from  her  head  to  her  feet,  and  ara¬ 
besques  of  lightning  flame  on  its  borders.  Under  her  breast  I  see 
her  zone,  purple  like  that  horizon  ;  through  its  blush  shines  the  star 
of  evening.  Her  steady  eyes  I  cannot  picture  ;  they  are  clear — they 
are  deep  as  lakes — they  are  lifted  and  full  of  worship — they  tremble 
with  the  softness  of  love  and  the  lustre  of  prayer !  Her  forehead  has 
the  expanse  of  a  cloud,  and  is  paler  than  the  early  moon,  risen  long 
before  dark  gathers ;  she  reclines  her  bosom  on  the  ridge  of  Stillbro* 
Moor ;  her  mighty  hands  are  joined  beneath  it.  So  kneeling,  face 
to  face  she  speaks  with  God !  That  Eve  is  Jehovah’s  daughter,  as 
Adam  was  his  son.” 

‘  “  She  is  very  vague  and  visionary !  Come,  Shirley,  we  ought  to 
go  into  church.” 

‘  “  Caroline,  I  will  not ;  I  will  stay  out  here  with  my  mother.  Eve, 
in  these  days  called  Nature.  I  love  her — undying,  mighty  being! 
Heaven  may  have  faded  from  her  brow,  when  she  fell  in  Paradise  ; 
but  all  that  is  glorious  on  earth  shines  there  still.  She  is  taking  me 
to  her  bosom,  and  showing  me  her  heart.  Hush,  Caroline !  you  will 
see  her  and  feel  as  I  do,  if  we  are  both  silent.”  ’ 

Then,  again,  there  is  Louis  Moore  writing  long  narra¬ 
tives  in  his  note-book.  What  he  writes  is  often  striking ;  and 
had  the  authoress  only  thought  of  making  him  keep  a  journal, 
probability  would  have  been  sufficiently  saved.  But,  instead 
of  that,  she  obliges  him  to  sit  down  in  Shirley’s  room,  draw 
out  a  note-book,  and  proceed  to  write  very  circumstantially,  for 
our  benefit,  what  every  one  feels  he  would  never  have  written 
at  all.  And  while  writing  he  is  so  intensely  conscious  of  being 
read,  that  he  says,  ‘  I  confess  it — to  this  mute  page  I  may  con- 

*  fess  it — I  have  waited  an  hour  in  the  court  for  the  chance  of 

*  seeing  her.  I  have  noticed  (again,  it  is  to  this  page  only  I  would 

*  make  the  remark)  that  she  will  never  permit  any  one  but  myself 

*  to  render  her  assistance  !’  It  is  ^remarkable,  too,  that  nothing 
whatever  is  gained  by  telling  the  story  in  this  way.  All  that 
Louis  hloore  writes  might  have  been  better  told  by  the  authoress, 
without  subterfuge.  We  may  make  the  same  remark  as  to 
Kobert  Moore’s  confession  of  his  scene  with  Shirley.  Its  effect 
would  be  far  truer.  The  attack  on  the  Mill,  too,  instead  of  being 
described  in  the  natural  course  of  the  narrative,  is  told  us  in 
snatches  of  dialogue  between  the  two  girls ;  who,  in  utter  defi¬ 
ance  of  all  vraisemblance,  are  calm  spectators  of  that  which  they 
could  not  have  seen.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  point  out  the 
several  details  in  this  scene,  which  betray  a  female  and  inexpe¬ 
rienced  hand.  Incident  is  not  the  forte  of  Currer  BelL  If  her 
invention  were  in  any  degree  equal  to  her  powers  of  execution, 
(with  a  little  more  judgment  and  practice,)  she  would  stand 
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alone  among  novelists ;  but  in  invention  she  is  as  yet  only  an 
artisan,  not  an  artist. 

As  a  proof  of  this  poverty  of  invention  we  may  refer  agsun 
to  the  singular  awkwardness  of  making  Moore  confess  to  Yorke 
the  interview  he  had  had  with  Shirley,  and  the  terms  on  which 
he  had  offered  to  marry  her.  The  scene  is  unquestionably  very 
powerful ;  but  it  loses  much  of  its  power  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  presented.  Had  it  been  narrated  in  the  due  course  of  the 
story,  as  in  any  other  writer’s  hands  it  would  have  been,  it 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  scene  in  the  book. 
Such  as  it  is,  we  give  it,  as  another  specimen  of  the  peculiar 
character  and  ability  displayed  in  it :  — 

‘  “  I  looked  at  her,  Yorke ;  I  saw  in  her,  youth,  and  a  species  of 
beauty.  I  saw  power  in  her.  Her  wealth  offered  me  the  redemption 
of  my  honour  and  my  standing.  1  owed  her  gratitude.  She  had 
aided  me  substantially  and  effectually  by  a  loan  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  Could  1  remember  these  things  ?  Could  I  believe  she 
loved  me  ?  Could  I  hear  wisdom  urge  me  to  marry  her,  and  yet  dis¬ 
regard  every  dear  advantage,  disbelieve  every  flattering  suggestion, 
disdain  every  well-weighed  counsel,  turn  and  leave  her?  Young, 
graceful,  gracious, — my  benefactress — attached  to  me,  enamoured  of 
me, — I  used  to  say  so  to  myself — dwell  on  the  word^ — mouth  it  over 
and  over  again — swell  over  it  with  a  pleasant,  pompous  complacency, 
with  an  admiration  dedicated  entirely  to  myself,  and  unimpaired  even 
by  esteem  for  her ;  indeed,  I  smiled  in  deep  secrecy  at  her  naivete 
and  simplicity,  in  being  the  first  to  love,  and  to  show  it !  That  whip 
of  yours  seems  to  have  a  good  heavy  handle,  Yorke ;  you  can  swing 
it  about  your  head  and  knock  me  out  of  the  saddle,  if  you  choose.  At 
this  moment  I  should  rather  relish  a  loundering  whack!” 

*  “  Take  patience,  Robert,  till  the  moon  rises,  and  I  can  see  you. 
Speak  plain  out, — did  you  love  her,  or  not?  1  should  like  to  know  ; 
I  feel  curious.” 

Sir,  —  Sir,  I  say, — she  is  very  pretty  in  her  own  style,  and 
very  attractive.  She  has  a  look,  at  times,  of  a  thing  made  out  of  fire 
and  air,  at  which  I  stand  and  marvel ;  but  without  a  thought  of  clasping 
and  kissing  it.  I  felt  in  her  a  powerful  magnet  to  my  interest  and 
vanity  ;  but  I  never  felt  as  if  Nature  meant  her  to  be  my  other  and 
better  self.  When  a  question  on  that  head  rushed  upon  me  1  flung  it 
off,  saying,  brutally,  1  should  be  rich  with  her,  and  ruined  without 
her ;  vowing  I  would  be  practical,  and  not  romantic.” 

‘  “  A  very  sensible  resolve.  What  mischief  came  of  it.  Bob?” 

*  “  With  this  sensible  resolve  I  walked  up  to  Fieldhead  one  night 
last  August ;  it  was  the  very  eve  of  my  departure  for  Birmingham, 
—  for,  you  see,  I  wanted  to  secure  Fortune’s  splendid  prize;  I  had 
previously  despatched  a  note,  requesting  a  private  interview.  I 
found  her  at  home,  and  alone. 

‘  “  She  received  me  without  embarrassment,  for  she  thought  I 
came  on  business.  I  was  embarrassed  enough,  but  determined. 
I  hardly  know  how  I  got  the  operation  over ;  but  1  went  to  work  in 
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a  hard,  firm  fashion, — frightful  enough,  I  dare  say.  I  sternly  offered 
myself — my  fine  person  —  with  my  debts,  of  course,  as  a  settlement! 

‘  “  It  vexed  me ;  it  kindled  my  ire  to  find  that  she  neither  blushed, 
trembled,  nor  looked  down.  She  responded:— ‘  I  doubt  whether  I 
have  understood  you,  Mr.  Moore.’ 

‘  “  And  I  had  to  go  over  the  whole  proposal  twice,  and  word  it  as 
plainly  as  A  B  C,  before  she  would  fully  take  it  in. — And  then  what 
did  she  do  ?  Instead  of  faltering  a  sweet  ‘  Yes,’  or  maintaining  a 
soft,  confused,  silence,  which  would  have  been  as  good,  she  started 
up,  walked  twice  fast  through  the  room,  in  the  way  that  she  only 
does  and  no  other  woman,  and  ejaculated, — ‘  God  bless  me!’ 

‘  “  Yorke,  I  stood  on  the  hearth,  backed  by  the  mantelpiece ; 
against  it  I  leaned,  and  prepared  for  any  thing — every  thing.  1  then 
knew  my  doom,  and  I  knew  myself.  There  was  no  misunderstanding 
her  aspect  and  voice.  She  stopped  and  looked  at  me.  *  God  bless 
me!’  she  pitilessly  repeated,  in  that  shocked,  indignant,  yet  saddened 
accent.  ‘Youjiave  made  a  strange  proposal, — strange  from  you; 
and  if  you  knew  how  strangely  you  worded  it,  and  looked  it,  you 
would  be  startled  at  yourself.  You  spoke  like  a  brigand  who  de¬ 
manded  my  purse, — rather  than  like  a  lover  who  asked  my  heart  !’< 

‘“A  queer  sentence,  was  it  not,  Yorke?  And  I  knew  as  she 
uttered  it,  it  was  as  true  as  queer.  Her  words  were  a  mirror,  in 
which  I  saw  myself.  I  looked  at  her,  dumb  and  wolfish ;  she  at 
once  enraged  and  ashamed  me.  She  then  said,  ‘  Gerard  Moore, 
you  know  you  don’t  love  Shirley  Keeldar!’ — I  might  have  broken 
out  into  false  swearing, — vowed  that  I  did  love  her;  But  I  could 
not  lie  in  her  pure  face,  —  I  could  not  perjure  myself  in  her  truth¬ 
ful  presence.  Besides,  such  hollow  oaths  would  have  been  vain  as 
void;  she  would  no  more  have  believed  me  than  she  would  have 
believed  the  ghost  of  Judas,  had  he  broken  from  the  night  and  stood 
before  her !  Her  female  heart  had  finer  perceptions  than  to  be 
cheated  into  mistaking  my  half-coarse,  half-cold  admiration,  for  true 
throbbing  manly  love. 

‘ “  What  next  happened?  You  will  say,  Mr.  Yorke.  WTiy,  she  sat 
down  in  the  window-seat — and  cried!  She  cried  passionately ;  her 
eyes  not  only  rained,  but  lightened.  They  flashed — opei^  large, 
dark,  haughty — upon  me  ;  they  said,  ‘  You  have  pained  me, — you 
have  outraged  me, — you  have  deceived  me.’ 

‘  “  She  added  words  soon  to  looks.  ‘  I  did  respect,  I  did  admire, 
I  did  like  you,*  she  said ;  ‘  yes,  as  much  as  if  you  were  my  brother ; 
and  you — you  want  to  make  a  speculation  of  me.  You  would  im¬ 
molate  me  to  that  mill — your  Moloch !’ 

‘  “  I  had  the  common  sense  to  abstain  from  any  word  of  excuse — 
any  attempt  at  palliation  ;  I  stood  to  be  scorned.  Sold  to  the  Devil 
for  the  time  being,  I  was  certainly  infatuated:  For  when  I  did  speak, 
what  do  you  think  I  said  ?  ‘  Whatever  my  own  feelings  were,  1  was 
persuaded  you  loved  me.  Miss  Keeldar.’  Beautiful ! — was  it  not  ? 
She  sat  quite  confounded. 

““Is  it  Robert  Moore  that  speaks?’  I  heard  her  mutter.  ‘  Is  it  a 
man — or  something  lower?’  *  Do  you  mean,'  she  asked  aloud,  *do 
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you  mean,  you  thought  I  loved  you  as  we  love  those  we  wish  to 
marry  ?’ 

““It  toas  my  meaning,  and  I  said  so.* 

* You  conceived  an  idea,  then,  obnoxious  to  a  woman’s  feelings,’ 
was  her  answer ;  ‘  you  have  announcefl  it  in  a  fashion  revolting  to  a 
woman’s  soul!  You  insinuate,  that  all  the  frank  kindness  I  have 
shown  you  has  been  a  complicated,  a  bold,  and  an  immodest  ma¬ 
noeuvre  to  ensnare  a  husband !  You  imply,  that  at  last  you  come  here 
out  of  pity,  to  offer  me  your  hand,  because  I  have  courted  you !  Let 
me  say  this;  —  Your  sight  is  jaundiced, — you  have  seen  wrong. 
Your  mind  is  warped,  — you  have  judged  wrong.  Your  tongue  be¬ 
trays  you, — you  now  speak  wrong.  I  never  loved  you.  Be  at  rest 
there.  My  heart  is  as  pure  of  passion  for  you,  as  yours  is  barren  of 
affection  for  me.’  I  hope  I  was  answered,  Yorke  ? 

““I  seem  to  be  a  blind,  besotted  sort  of  person,’  was  my  remark. 

““  Loved  you !’  she  cried.  *  Why,  I  have  been  as  frank  with  you 
as  a  sister, — never  shunned  you — never,  feared  you.  You  cannot,’ 
she  affirmed,  triumphantly,  *  you  cannot  make  me  tremble  with  your 
coming,  nor  accelerate  my  pulse  by  your  influence.’ 

I  alleged,  that  often  when  she  spoke  to  me  she  blushed,  and 
that  the  sound  of  my  name  moved  her.  ‘  Not  for  your  sake,’  she  de¬ 
clared,  briefly.  1  urged  explanation,  but  could  get  none. 

<><c  wrijgQ  j  g^f;  Inside  you  at  the  school-feast,  did  you  think  I 
loved  you  then  ?  When  I  stopped  you  in  Maythom  Lane,  did  you 
think  I  loved  you  then  ?  When  I  called  on  you  in  the  counting- 
house — when  I  walked  with  you  on  the  pavement — did  you  think  I 
loved  you  then  ?’  So  she  questioned  me ;  and  1  said,  1  did.  By  the 
Lord!  Yorke,  she  rose — she  grew  tall — she  expanded  and  refined 
almost  to  flame, — there  was  a  trembling  cold  through  her,  as  in 
live  coal,  when  its  vivid  vermilion  is  hottest 

‘  “  ‘  That  is  to  say,  that  you  have  the  worst  opinion  of  me,  —  that 
you  deny  me  the  possession  of  all  I  value  most  That  is  to  say,  that 
I  am  a  traitor  to  all  my  sisters, — that  I  have  acted  as  no  woman  can 
act,  without  degrading  herself  and  her  sex, — that  I  have  sought 
where  the  incorrupt  of  my  kind  naturally  scorn  and  abhor  to  seek.’ 
She  and  I  were  silent  for  many  a  minute.  ‘Lucifer  Star  of  the 
Morning!’  she  went  on,  ‘thou  art  fallen!  You — once  high  in  my 
esteem — are  hurled  down:  you — once  intimate  in  my  friendship — 
are  cast  out.  Go!’ 

‘“  I  went  not.  I  had  heard  her  voice  tremble — seen  her  lip 
quiver.  I  knew  another  storm  of  tears  would  fall ;  and  then  1  be¬ 
lieved  some  calm  and  some  sunshine  must  come,  and  1  would  wait 
for  it. 

‘  “  As  fast,  but  more  quietly  than  before,  the  warm  rain  streamed 
down.  There  was  another  sound  in  her  weeping — a  softer,  more  re¬ 
gretful  sound.  While  I  watched,  her  eyes  lifted  to  me  a  gaze  more 
reproachful  than  haughty — more  mournful  than  incensed. 

““  Oh,  Moore!*  said  she,  ‘it  was  worse  than  Et  tu.  Brute!’  I 
relieved  myself  by  what  should  have  been  a  sigh, — but  it  became  a 
groan.  A  sense  of  Cain-like  desolation  made  my  breast  ache.  ‘  There 
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has  been  error  in  what  I  have  done,*  I  said ;  '  and  it  has  won  me 
bitter  wages — which  1  will  go  and  spend  far  from  her  who  gave  them.’ 

‘  “  1  took  my  hat.  All  the  time  I  could  not  have  borne  to  depart 
so;  and  1  believed  she  would  not  let  me.  Nor  would  she,  but  for  the 
mortal  pang  I  had  given  her  ]^de.  That  choked  her  compassion,  and 
kept  her  silent.  1  was  obliged  to  turn  back  of  my  own  accord,  when 
I  reached  the  door — to  approach  her,  and  to  say,  ‘  Forgive  me.* 

““I  could,  if  there  was  not  myself  to  forgive,  too,*  was  her  reply; 

*  for  to  mislead  a  sagacious  man  so  far,  I  must  have  done  wrong.’  I 
broke  out  suddenly  with  some  declamation  I  do  not  remember ;  I 
know  that  it  was  sincere,  and  that  my  wish  and  aim  were  to  absolve 
her  to  herself ;  in  fact,  in  her  case,  self-accusation  was  a  chimera. 

At  last  she  extended  her  hand.  For  the  first  time  I  wished  to 
take  her  in  my  arms  and  kiss  her.  1  did  kiss  her  hand  many  times. 

*  Some  day  we  shall  be  friends  again,*  she  said,  ‘when  you  have 
had  time  to  read  my  actions  and  motives  in  a  true  light,  and  not  so 
horribly  to  misinterpret  them.  Time  may  give  you  the  right  key  to 
all ;  then,  perhaps,  you  will  comprehend  me,  and  then  we  shall  be 
reconciled.* 

Farewell!  drops  rolled  slow  down  her  cheeks, — she  wiped  them 
away.  ‘I  am  sorry  for  what  has  happened — deeply  sorry,’  —  she 
sobbed.  So  was  I,  God  knows !  And  thus  were  we  severed.”  * 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  quote  the  dvayvapiais  of 
Mother  and  Daughter,—  in  its  simple,  humble,  thrilling  natural¬ 
ness  one  of  the  most  touching  &nd  feminine  scenes  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  ;  or  that  wild,  imaginative,  and  original  picture  of  the 
Mermaid,  which  shows  the  writer  to  liave  the  true  poetic  power 
— the  power,  namely,  of  creating  new  life  out  of  old  materials. 
Surely  at  the  present  day  one  would  think  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said  about  mermaids;  yet  we  venture  to  say  that 
mermaids  never  were  so  beautiful,  so  ghastly,  so  living,  as  in 
this  description  —  which,  after  all,  we  must  squeeze  in :  — 

‘  “  I  suppose  you  expect  to  see  mermaids,  Shirley  ?**  said  Caroline. 

‘  “  One,  certainly,  at  all  events.  I  am  to  be  walking  by  myself  on 
deck,  rather  late  of  an  August  evening,  watching  and  being  watched 
by  a  full  harvest  moon.  Something  is  to  rise  white  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  over  which  that  moon  mounts  silent,  and  hangs  glorious. 
The  object  glitters  for  an  instant,  and  sinks.  It  rises  again.  I  think 
I  hear  it  cry,  with  an  articulate  voice.  I  call  you  up  from  the  cabin, 
—I  show  you  an  image,  fair  and  smooth  as  alabaster,  emerging  from 
the  dim  wave.  We  both  see  the  long  hair — the  lifted  and  foam- 
white  arm — the  oval  mirror,  brilliant  as  a  star.  It  glides  nearer ;  a 
human  face  is  plainly  visible — a  face  in  the  style  of  yours — whose 
straight,  pure  (excuse  the  word,  it  is  appropriate,)  lineaments  paleness 
does  not  disfigure.  It  looks  at  us,  but  not  with  your  eyes :  I  see  a 
preternatural  lure  in  the  wily  glance.  It  beckons.  Were  we  men 
we  should  spring  at  the  sign,  and  the  cold  billows  would  be  dared  for 
the  sake  of  the  colder  enchantress ;  but  being  women  we  stand  safe — 
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though  not  dreadless.  She  comprehends  our  unmoved  gaze ;  she  feels 
herself  powerless ;  anger  crosses  her  front.  She  cannot  charm,  but 
she  will  appal  us !  She  rises  high,  and  glides  all  revealed  on  the 
dark  wave  ridge.  Temptress  —  terror !  monstrous  likeness  of  our¬ 
selves  !  Are  you  not  glad,  Caroline,  when  at  last,  with  a  wild  shriek, 
she  dives? 

Our  closing  word  shall  be  one  of  exhortation.  Schiller, 
writing  to  Goethe  about  Madame  de  Stael’s  *  Corinne,’  says, 

*  This  person  wants  every  thing  that  is  graceful  in  a  woman ; 

‘  and,  nevertheless,  the  faults  of  her  book  are  altogether  womanly 

*  faults.  She  steps  out  of  her  sex  —  without  elevating  herself 

*  alx)ve  it.’*  This  brief  and  pregnant  criticism  is  quite  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Currer  Bell :  For  she,  too,  has  genius  enough  to 
create  a  great  name  for  herself;  and  if  we  seem  to  have 
insisted  too  gravely  on  her  faults,  it  is  only  because  we  are  our¬ 
selves  sufficiently  he^  admirers  to  be  most  desirous  to  see  her 
remove  these  blemishes  from  her  writings,  and  take  the  rank 
within  her  reach.  She  has  extraordinary  power  —  but  let  her 
remember  that  ‘  on  tombe  du  cote  ou  Ton  penche!' 


Art.  VI. — Negociations  de  la  France  dans  le  Levant ;  ou  Corre- 
spondance,  Memoires,  et  Actes  Diplomatiques  des  Ambassadeurs 
de  France  a  Constantinople,  et  des  Ambassadeurs,  Envoyes,  ou 
Residents  a  divers  litres  a  Venise,  Raguse,  Rome,  Malte,  et 
Jerusalem  ;  en  Turquie,  Perse,  Georgie,  Crimee,  Syrie,  Egypte, 
etc.  et  dans  les  etats  de  Tunis,  d' Alger,  et  de  Maroc.  Publics 
pour  la  premiere  fois.  Par  S.  Chakriere.  Tome  I.  (1515 
— 1547).  Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1848. 


^T'hree  centuries  ago,  the  first  vow  of  Christian  statesmen 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  the  city  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  the  infidel.  In  the  present  age,  the  absorbing  desire  of  the 
same  cabinets  is  to  maintain  the  misbelievers  in  their  settlements ; 
and  to  postpone,  by  all  known  expedients  of  diplomacy  and 
menace,  the  hour  at  which  the  Crescent  must  again  give  place 
to  the  Cross.  The  causes  and  progress  of  this  curious  revolution 
of  sentiment  we  now  purpose  to  trace;  and  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  by  what  sequence  of  events,  and  changes  of  opinion 


•  *  Es  fehlt  dieser  Person  an  jeder  schonen  Weiblichkeit,  dagegen 
sind  die  Fehler  des  Buchs  volkommen  weibliche  Fehler.  Sie  tritt 
aus  ihrem  Geschlecht ohne  sich dariiber  zu  erheiben* —Brief toechsel, 
iv.  p.  243. 
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such  conditions  of  public  policy  have  at  length  been  accredited 
among  us. 

It  will  naturally  be  presumed  that  the  clouds  now  actually 
gathering  on  the  Eastern  heavens  have  suggested  both  our  dis¬ 
quisition  and  its  moral ;  nor,  Indeed,  should  we,  without  reason¬ 
able  warrant  for  such  an  introduction  of  the  subject.  But  we  feel 
it  would  be  here  perilous  to  prophesy  the  dissolution  of  a  State 
which  has  now  been,  for  five  generations,  in  its  nominal  agony. 
We  believe  we  might  venture  to  assert  that  no  Christian  writer 
has  treated  of  Ottoman  history,  who  did  not  seek  in  the  sinking 
fortunes  or  impending  fall  of  the  Empire  the  point  and  com¬ 
mendation  of  his  tale.  Knolles  thankfully  recounted  the  signs 
of  its  decline  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Cantemir  dis¬ 
coursed  of  ‘  the  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,’  while 
even  Poland  was  still  a  powerful  kingdom.  As  the  eighteenth 
century  wore  on,  such  reflections  became  both  more  justifiable 
and  more  frequent ;  and,  as  the  artificial  existence  of  Turkey 
was  hardly  yet  anticipated,  the  close  of  its  natural  term  seemed 
within  the  limits  of  easy  calculation.  Even  the  end  of  the  great 
war,  which  left  so  many  crumbling  monarchies  repaired  and 
strengthened,  brought  no  similar  relief  to  the  House  of  0th- 
man.  Excluded,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  arrangements  of  the 
great  European  settlement,  Turkey  remained  exposed  to  worse 
perils  than  any  which  had  yet  beset  her.  In  the  great  peace  of 
Europe  there  was  no  peace  for  Constantinople.  Thirty  years 
since,  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages  expected,  *  with  an 
*  assurance  that  none  can  deem  extravagant,  the  approaching  sub- 
‘  version  of  the  Ottoman  power;’  and  the  progressive  current  of 
events  has  certainly  in  no  degree  changed,  since  this  conviction 
was  avowed.  Yet,  though  the  only  symptom  of  imminent  dis¬ 
solution  that  then  seemed  wanting  has  now  appeared,  and 
though  territorial  dismemberment  has  partially  supervened  upon 
internal  disorganisation,  the  imperial  fabric  still  stands — the 
Turkish  Crescent  still  glitters  on  the  Bosphorus — and  still  ‘the 
‘  tottering  arch  of  conquest  spans  the  ample  regions  from  Bagdad 
‘to  Belgi^e.* 

Without  repeating,  therefore,  the  ominous  note  of  prophecy, 
we  shall  direct  our  remarks  to  the  historical  elucidation  of  the 
questions  involved  in  it.  Our  wish  is  to  illustrate  the  origin  and 
establishment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  one  of  the  substantive 
Powers  of  Europe ;  to  exhibit  the  causes  which  conduced  to 
its  political  recognition ;  to  trace  the  subsequent  action  of  so 
anomalous  a  State  upon  the  affairs  of  Christendom ;  to  mark  the 
fluctuations  of  fortune  by  which  its  external  relations  were 
determined ;  and  to  distinguish  the  stages  of  estimation  and 
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influence  thrbii^h  Which  it  successively  passed,  until  the  dreaded 
Empire  of  lie  Ottomans  dwindled  vilrtu-lUv,  ihough  with  do¬ 
minions  not  materially  diminWhed,  :'pfo  .the  |)psition  of  a  Pro¬ 
tected  State, — subsisting,  apparently,  by  the  interested  patronage 
of  those  very  Powers  which  had  been  so  scared  and  scandalised 
at  its  growth.  If  our  inquiry  should  Include  fewer  exemplifica¬ 
tions  than  might  be  expected  of  the  civil  institutions  of  this 
extraordinary  nation,  the  omission  must  be  attributed  to  the 
extent  of  the  more  immediate  subject,  and  the  imperative  re¬ 
strictions  of  space.  A  sagacious  moralist  once  said  of  an  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Turks,  that  he  was  unhappy  only  in  the  choice 
of  his  matter.  If  the  course  of  our  proposed  exposition  were 
but  a  little  less  narrow,  we  should  not  distrust  our  ability  to 
cancel  this  invidious  qualification ;  for  there  are,  in  reality,  no 
known  annals  more  striking  in  their  details,  and  often  more 
purely  romantic  than  those  of  the  House  of  Othman.  Even 
as  it  is,  we  hope  for  some  success ;  for,  though  of  all  kinds 
of  history  political  history  possesses  the  fewest  superficial  at¬ 
tractions,  yet  such  topics  as  the  naturalisation  of  a  Mahometan 
sovereignty  among  the  States  of  Christendom — the  varying 
phases  of  religious  zeal — the  conflict  of  traditional  duties  and 
practical  policy — and  the  rise  and  growth  of  such  an  element  as 
the  power  of  the  Czars — should  command  their  share  of  interest 
and  attention. 

It  may  reasonably  be  thought  remarkable  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an'infidel  Power  at  the  gates  of  Europe  should  not,  in 
those  ages  of  faith,  have  provoked  a  prompt  and  effective  com¬ 
bination  of  the  whole  Christian  world  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
intruder.  In  explanation,  however,  of  this  apathy  or  impotence, 
there  are  several  considerations  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  first 
place,  the  phenomenon  coincided  singularly,  in  point  of  time,  with 
the  definite  abandonment  of  the  system  of  Eastern  crusades.  The 
seventh  and  last  of  these  enterprises  had  resulted  in  scandal  and 
defeat ;  and  had  disclosed  the  growing  reluctance  of  States  and 
people  to  contribute  towards  expeditions  which  neither  promoted 
the  objects  nor  conduced  to  the  credit  of  those  engaged  in  them. 
The  final  and  total  loss  of  the  Holy  Land  in  1291,  preceded  but 
by  eight  years  the  enthronement  of  the  first  Othman ;  so  that 
the  origin  of  the  Turkish  State  was  almost  exactly  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  withdrawal  of  Christian  arms  from  the  scene  of 
its  growtL  That  the  extinction,  too,  of  the  crusading  principle 
was  then  complete,  may  be  inferred  from  the  violent  suppression, 
only  ten  years  later,  of  that  military  order  which  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  checking  the  march  of  the  misbelievers.  The 
commencement  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  is  placed  in  the  year 
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1299;  and,  in  the  year  1309,  the  Knights  Templars,  except  as 
captives  or  pensictners,  had  ceased  to  exist.  Nor  was  the  rise  of 
the  Turkish  power  an 'event  calculated,  at  its  first  announcement, 
to  create  any  extraordinary  consternation.  As  regards  Asia 
Minor,  the  entire  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  its  western 
sea-board,  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  kindred  tribes ;  and 
the  mere  substitution  of  Ottomans  for  Seljukians  could  hardly 
be  thought  to  menace  the  interests  of  Europe.  Even  the 
actual  passage  of  the  Straits,  which  was  the  first  critical  point 
of  Turkish  progress,  presented  no  unparalleled  phenomenon ;  for 
a  Moorish  kingdom  still  flourished  on  the  Guadalquivir;  and  a 
Tartar  horde  had  just  established  its  sovereignty  over  the  dis¬ 
membered  duchies  of  Kussia.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  Mogul  invasions,  and  the  remnants  of  crusading  zeal, 
did  originally  suggest  the  concert  of  nations,  which  became  after¬ 
wards  systematised  by  the  standing  requirements  of  a  political 
equilibrium ;  and,  perhaps,  the  dread  of  Ottoman  aggression  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  faint  foreshadowings  of  those  State-combinations 
which  characterise  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  But  it  was 
not  so  at  the  outset.  Adrianople  had  been  made  a  Mahometan 
capital,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  Caesars  had  become  a 
mere  enclave  in  Turkish  territory,  before  the  aid  of  European 
princes  was  solicited  against  the  new  invaders  —  and  solicited  in 
vain !  and  when  at  length  the  Christian  allies  and  the  infidel 
forces  joined  battle  in  the  field  of  Nicopolis,  the  Ottoman  power 
had  been  impregnably  strengthened  by  the  impunity  and  suc¬ 
cesses  of  a  century. 

As  any  particular  narrative  of  these  events  would  carry  us 
beyond  our  limits  and  our  design,  we  can  only  venture  on  a 
few  brief  remarks  in  elucidation  of  the  subject  directly  before 
us,  and  in  aid  of  the  general  interest  of  our  disquisition.  To- 
w'ards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  —  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  election  of  a  Swiss  knight  to  the 
Germanic  throne  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the  imperial 
House  of  Austria,  events  of  equal  singularity  were  preparing 
the  seat  of  the  rival  Caesars  for  the  progeny  of  a  Turkish  free¬ 
booter.  The  Asiatic  continent,  from  its  central  highlands  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  utterly  convulsed  by  the 
tremendous  irruptions  of  Zingis  Khan ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  commotions,  a  Turcoman  chief  named  Ortogrul,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  found  himself  wandering  in  the  hills  of 
Anatolia  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  families.  A  service,  which 
he  accidentally  rendered  to  a  native  prince,  was  acknowledged 
by  a  grant  of  land ;  and  the  estate  was  soon  expanded  into  a  re¬ 
spectable  territory,  by  the  talents  which  had  originally  acquired 
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it.  The  inheritanoc  of  Ortogrul  devolved,  in  1289,  upon  his 
son  Osman  or  Othman,  who,  at  the  death,  ten  years  later,  of  his 
patron,  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  no  longer  hesitated  to  proclaim 
his  independent  sovereignty.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  House 
of  Othman.  The  name  itself,  which  is  a  vernacular  epithet  of 
the  royal  vulture,  and  signifies  a  ‘  bone-breaker,’  has  been  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  Turks  as  not  disagreeably  symbolical  of  the 
national  character  and  mission ;  and  so  completely  do  they 
identify  their  State  with  the  race  of  its  founder,  that  they  have 
foregone  all  other  denominations  for  the  dignity,  style,  and  title 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

The  new  dynasty  enjoyed  the  signal  though  accidental  ad¬ 
vantages  of  long  reigns  and  worthy  representatives ;  while 
its  opportunities  of  aggrandisement  were  so  peculiar  that  far 
weaker  hands  might  have  turned  them  to  account.  On  one 
side  of  them  lay  the  lioman  empire,  shrunk  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  Constantinople  and  its  environs ;  on  the  other  the 
fragmentary  or  elFete  principalities  of  the  Seljukian  Turks, 
who  had  been  quartered  for  two  centuries  on  these  spoils 
of  the  Eastern  Caesars,  and  whose  power  had  been  recently 
shattered  by  the  shock  of  the  Mogul  invasion.  The  House  of 
Othman  struck  right  and  left.  Before  the  sixty  years  of  its 
two  first  chiefs  had  terminated,  the  north-western  portions  of 
Asia  Minor  had  been  effectually  subdued,  and  a  capit^  had  been 
found  at  Prusa  for  the  new  dominion.  Already  the  passage  of 
the  Hellespont  had  become  an  ordinary  incident  of  their  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  European 
shore  of  the  Straits  was  studded  with  Turkish  garrisons.  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  thus  gained,  Amurath,  first  of  his  name 
and  third  of  his  race,  added  the  whole  province  of  Thrace  to  his 
territories,  erected  a  second  metropolis  at  Adtianople,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  the  Ottoman  frontiers  to  the  Balkan.  Our  sketch  runs 
rapidly  to  a  close.  A  few  years  more,  and  we  find  these  Turks 
of  the  third  generation,  at  the  very  limits  of  their  present  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  on  the  very  scenes  of  their  present  fortunes.  By 
1399,  they  had  occupied  Widdin,  and  before  five  years  more  had 
elapsed,  the  Moslem  and  Christian  hosts  were  delivering,  as  we 
have  said,  the  first  of  their  countless  battles  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube. 

During  these  transactions,  although  the  relative  positions  of 
Turkey  and  Christendom  were  wholly  and  alarmingly  changed, 
and  though  the  attitude  of  the  new  invaders  on  the  borders  of 
Germany  did  really  portend  more  serious  results  than  the  tran¬ 
sient  devastations  of  Tartar  inroads,  yet  the  deportment  of  the 
European  Powers  appears  to  have  undei’gone  no  corresponding 
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alteration.  The  battle  of  Nicopolis  had  indeed  been  fought ;  but 
the  crusade  which  this  encounter  commenced  and  terminated, 
originated  rather  in  the  influence  of  family  connexions  than  in 
any  impulse  of  political  foresight  or  religious  zeal.  The  King  of 
Hungary,  whose  realm  was  menaced  by  the  arms  of  Bajazet  I., 
was  son  of  one  German  emperor,  brother  to  another,  and  destined 
to  be  Emperor  himself ;  and  he  possessed  therefore  the  obvious 
means  of  attracting  to  his  standard  the  capricious  chivalry  of  the 
West.  But  there  was  no  effective  combination  of  forces,  nor 
any  permanent  sense  of  the  danger  which  required  it.  The 
progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms  exercised  little  perceptible  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  councils  of  Europe,  nor  did  the  impending  fate  of 
an  imperial  and  Christian  city  provoke  any  serviceable  sym¬ 
pathy.  After  the  Thracian  and  Bulgarian  conquests,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  Constantinople,  for  the  first  time  in  its  exist¬ 
ence,  was  completely  environed  by  enemies ;  and  it  became  clear 
to  the  Greek  emperors,  that  the  invaders  with  w’hom  they  had 
now  to  deal,  were  of  a  very  different  mould  from  the  swarming 
hordes,  which  had  so  often  swept  past  them  and  retired.  Yet, 
though  four  emperors  in  succession  visited  Western  Europe 
in  search  of  aid,  and  though  one  of  them  bronght  his  petition 
even  to  the  king  of  this  island,  and  Kentish  yeomen  saw  a 
Greek  Caesar  entertained  in  St.  Austin’s  monastery,  and  received 
on  Blackheath  by  a  Lancastrian  sovereign,  there  was  no  sub¬ 
stantial  aid  forthcoming.  This  failure  was  doubtless  principally 
ascribable  to  the  disrepute  into  which  crusading  expeditions  had 
fallen,  and  to  the  occupation  with  which  both  the  French  and 
English  monarchs  were  then  provided  in  their  own  kingdoms. 
There  are,  however,  other  circumstances  which,  for  the  full 
comprehension  of  the  state  of  opinion  at  this  period,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recollect. 

Though  the  Greek  emperors  were  not  onljr  Christian  sove¬ 
reigns,  but  even  coheirs  of  the  political  supremacy  of  Christ¬ 
endom,  yet  this  very  rivalry  had  combined  with  their  geogra¬ 
phical  isolation  and  foreign  tongue  to  estrange  them  from  the 
Powers  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  East  and  West  began  visibly  to  slacken, 
and  the  great  religious  schism  of  the  eleventh  century  com¬ 
pleted  the  disruption.  After  this  time,  Constantinople  was 
scarcely  regarded,  either  spiritually  or  politically,  as  entering 
into  the  community  of  European  States.  Even  the  contact 
induced  by  the  Crusades  rather  increased  than  diminished  the 
alienation.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  Greek  emperors  were 
leagued  with  the  Saracens  against  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross ;  and 
the  imperial  city  itself,  after  triumphantly  sustaining  so  many 
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sieves,  was  captured  and  sacked  for  the  first  time  by  Christians 
and  Franks.  It  may  be  imagined,  perhaps,  that  the  differences 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  eould  not  much  affect 
the  dispositions  of  Norman  barons ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  these  romantic  expeditions  the  moderator  and  exponent 
of  European  opinion  was  no  other  than  the  Roman  Pontiff",  — 
without  whose  co-operation  it  would  have  been  searcely  possible 
to  organise  an  effectual  crusade.  The  application,  therefore, 
of  the  Eastern  emperors  to  the  Powers  of  Emrope,  took  the 
form  of  conciliatory  overtures  to  the  Romish  See;  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  the  negotiations  of 
the  imperial  visitors  were  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Papal 
Court.  Neither  could  the  Greek  State  be  exactly  represented 
to  European  sympathies  as  a  Christian  city  brought  finally  to 
bay,  and  desperately  battling  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  infidel.  The  terms  on  which  Turks  and  Greeks  had  for 
some  time  been  living,  precluded  any  such  description  of  their 
mutual  relationship.  The  presumptive  antagonism  of  the  two 
States  had  been  long  openly  compromised  by  concessions,  by 
tributes,  and,  what  was  worse,  by  the  ordinary  passages  of  amity 
and  good-will.  Ottoman  princes  were  educated  at  the  Christian 
court,  and  Christian  princes  honourably  lodged  in  the  camp  of 
the  Ottomans  ;  a  mosque  was  tolerated  in  Constantinople  ;  and 
a  daughter  of  John  Cantacuzene  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
seeond  of  the  Turkish  sovereigns.  That  these  arrangements 
were  not  wholly  voluntary  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  party  we 
may  safely  believe ;  but  it  will  still  be  evident  how  materially 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances  must  have  operated  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Emperors,  in  their  appeal  to  the  sympathy 
of  Christian  Europe. 

Meantime  the  Turkish  power  had  been  growing  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  and  steadiness  unexampled  in  the  history  of  an  Oriental 
people.  Two  or  three  of  the  causes  which  principally  conduced 
to  this  remarkable  result,  it  may  be  right  here  to  specify.  The 
passage  of  the  Ottomans  into  Europe  might  have  b^n  long 
retarded  by  the  simple  expedient  of  guarding  the  Straits. 
While  the  power  of  the  Greek  Empire  consisted  almost  solely 
in  the  relics  of  its  fieet,  still  respectably  appointed,  and  furnished 
with  the  most  formidable  appliances  of  naval  warfare  known  to 
the  age,  the  Turks  were  totally  destitute  both  of  ships  and 
of  the  science  which  concerned  them.  A  few  galleys  might 
have  sufficiently  protected  the  channel  against  all  the  forces  of 
Orchan  and  Amurath ;  and  yet  not  only  were  the  Ottomans 
permitted  to  pass  undisturbed,  with  such  means  as  they  could 
extemporise,  but  even  the  intelligence  of  their  having  secured 
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a  lodgement,  and  fortified  themselves  on  the  European  side  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  but  careless  scoffs  in  the  Imperial  court.  The 
next  point  requiring  notice  is,  that  the  conquests  of  the  Turks 
were  mainly  effected  by  the  agency  of  European  troops.  The  Ot¬ 
tomans  will  be  found  to  have  conquered  the  Byzantine  provinces 
as  we  conquered  India, — by  enlisting  and  disciplining  the  natives 
of  the  country.  Only  400  families  had  originally  obeyed  the 
voice  of  Ortogrul ;  and  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  subjects  of  his 
successors  must  have  been  swelled  in  numbers  by  accessions  from 
other  tribes :  in  fact,  the  progress  of  the  Ottomans  was  merely 
the  onward  flow  of  the  population  of  Asia  Minor.  Even  this, 
how’ever,  would  have  been  deficient  in  impulsive  force,  but  for 
the  singular  institution  which  we  are  now  to  mention. 

The  Janizaries  were  originally  formed  and  recruited  from  the 
impressed  children  of  Christian  captives ;  afterwards  from  those 
of  any  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  at  length  from  the 
sons  of  the  soldiers  themselves ;  so  that  a  pure  military  caste, 
with  habits  and  interests  totally  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
people,  was  gradually  established  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
nation.  The  number  of  the  Janizaries  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  only  one  thousand;  but  this  muster- 
roll  was  reijeatedly  multiplied  by  successive  Emperors,  till  at 
length,  under  the  Great  Solyman,  it  reached  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand,  and  in  the  German  wars,  under  Mahomed  IV.,  to  double 
that  strength.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  body  so  con¬ 
stituted  should  have  been  not  only  the  main  instrument  of 
Turkish  aggrandisement,  but  should  have  been  so  inveterately 
identified  with  Ottoman  traditions,  as  at  all  times  to  have 
formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  any  social  or  constitutional  re¬ 
forms.  Nor  should  it  be  overlookc<l,  that  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  this  standing  army,  isolated  from  all  |)opular 
sympathies  by  descent  and  character,  contributed  most  power¬ 
fully  to  consolidate  the  authority  of  the  new  dynasty,  and  to 
furnish  the  Turkish  sovereigns  with  those  permanent  resources, 
in  virtue  of  which  they  esca|)ed  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
Oriental  dynasties ;  and  encountered  the  tumultuous  levies  of 
Hungary  and  Germany  with  all  the  advantages  of  despotic 
power.  The  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Othman  kept  pace 
with  its  achievements.  Originally  its  chief  had  been  content 
with  the  title  of  Emir ;  but  Bajazet  I.,  by  means  to  which  ^ve 
shall  immediately  refer,  procured  for  himself,  towards  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  more  dignified  denomination  of  Sultan.  Al¬ 
ready,  in  justification  of  his  new  assumptions,  had  he  invested 
Constantinople,  when  events  occurred  by  which  the  very  course 
of  Fate  itself  appeared  to  be  threatened  with  a  change.  We  can 
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do  no  more  than  specify  in  a  few  words  the  occurrences  which 
abruptly  subverted  the  whole  superstructure  of  Turkish  power ; 
which  scattered  all  its  acquisitions  to  the  winds,  and  which 
render  its  ultimate  restoration  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
incidents  in  the  records  of  history. 

In  the  height  of  his  power  and  presumption,  Bajazet  was 
conquered  and  carried  into  captivity  by  Timour.  By  this  defeat 
the  inheritance  of  his  house  l>ecame  to  all  appearance  entirely 
dissolved.  Its  Asiatic  possessions,  though  contemptuously 
abandoned  by  the  conqueror,  were  seized  upon  by  the  Sel- 
jukian  Turks;  w'ho  regained  the  positions  from  which  they  had 
been  dislodged;  while  in  Europe  the  opportunity  was  turned  to 
similar  account  by  the  reviving  spirit  of  the  Greeks.  To 
complete  the  ruin,  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  Bajazet  pre¬ 
sently  ensued ;  and  the  heirs  of  the  Ottoman  House,  instead  of 
repairing  their  fortunes  by  concord  and  patience,  were  fighting 
desperately  among  themselves,  for  a  heritage  which  hardly 
existed  save  in  name.  The  perfect  restoration  of  a  State,  dis¬ 
membered  and  dismantled,  at  such  a  stage  of  its  existence,  by 
so  destructive  and  shattering  a  shock,  may  be  described  as  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  history  —  and  yet  within  ten  years  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  effected.  Mahomet,  the  most  sagacious  of  the  sons  of 
Bajazet,  waited  his  time ;  and  at  length,  by  the  extinction  of 
other  claims,  succeeded  in  recovering  both  the  Asiatic  and 
European  conquests  of  his  family,  and  in  reuniting  the  thrones 
of  Adrianople  and  Prusa.  A  i)eaceful  and  prudent  reign  of  eight 
years  enabled  him  to  consolidate  his  dominion  anew ;  and  when 
in  1421,  Amurath  II.  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  his  father,  the 
Ottoman  Power  was  as  vigorous,  as  sound,  and  as  aggressive  as 
if  the  battle  of  Angora  had  never  been  fought. 

We  ai*e  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  the  destinies  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  House  were  to  be  finally  determined.  Up  to  this  time  the 
progress  and  renow'n  of  the  Turkish  arms  had  stimulated  Europe 
to  nothing  but  a  few  insincere  leagues  and  a  single  precipitate 
crusade  ;  nor  can  we  be  wrong  in  presuming  that  the  recent  tem¬ 
porary  suspension  and  apparent  annihilation  of  the  Ottoman 
Power  must  have  operated  materially  in  still  further  indis{>osing 
European  statesmen  to  exertion  or  alarm.  But  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.,  in  1453,  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs.  It  has  been  usual  to  describe  this  memorable 
event  as  one  of  those  which  mark  a  new  epoch  ;  and  as  serving 
to  introduce  that  period  of  history  which  wc  now  emphatically 
term  Modern.  Undoubtedly,  the  definite  and  final  extinction  of 
the  Boman  Empire  and  the  diffusion  of  Greek  literature  were 
incidents  of  no  ordinary  note ;  but  by  far  the  most  important 
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consequences  of  Mahomet’s  success  were  those  which  affected' 
the  Ottomans  themselves.  As  regards  Europe,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Lower  Empire  left  any  perceptible 
void  in  the  community  of  States.  As  no  system  of  mutual 
relationship  had  yet  been  established  among  Christian  Powers, 
no  special  disturbance,  such  as  would  in  the  present  day  follow 
on  the  extinction  of  a  particular  member,  could  then  be  expected’ 
to  ensue  ;  and,  even  in  the  partial  and  transient  examples  of  con¬ 
cert  which  had  occasionally  occurred,  Constantinople  had  long' 
been  without  appreciable  influence  or  consideration.  Since,  there¬ 
fore,  no  European  functions  had  been  discharged  by  the  Lower 
Empire,  no  positive  loss  could  be  felt  from  its  destruction  ;  nor 
was  the  capture  of  Constantinople  of  much  greater  significance, 
in  this  respect,  than  the  capture  of  Delhi.  But,  as  affecting  the 
rising  power  of  the  Ottomans,  the  event  was  of  most  material 
importance.  It  created,  as  it  were,  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of 
recognised  monarchies,  and  delivered  over  to  a  State,  which 
already  wanted  little  but  a  seat  of  central  power,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  capitals  of  Europe.  It  gave  to  the 
House  of  Othman,  in  a  single  day,  exactly  the  status  which 
it  needed ;  and  which  years  of  successful  invasions  and  forays 
would  have  failed  to  secure.  It  precluded  all  future  antago¬ 
nism  between  Adrianople  and  Prusa;  and  established  a  per¬ 
manent  cohesion  between  the  European  and  Asiatic  dominions 
of  the  Turkish  crown.  More  than  this — it  conveyed  to  the 
Sultans  and  their  successors  certain  traditional  pretensions,  of 
which  they  soon  discovered  the  value.  The  empire  of  the 
East,  according  to  their  assertions,  had  neither  been  terminated 
nor  dissolved,  but  had  merely  passed,  like  other  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  to  stronger  and  more  deserving  possessors.  They 
claimed  to  represent  the  majesty  of  Constantine,  and  to  inherit 
his  dominion.  From  such  presumptions  it  was  easy  to  derive 
warrants,  if  warrants  were  needed,  for  war  against  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  whose  possessions  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Levant 
were  but  spoils  ravished  from  the  declining  strength  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  or  against  the  Germans,  whose  rival  pretensions 
to  imperial  supremacy  were  easily  impugned.  To  the  other 
titles  of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  was  now  added,  accordingly, 
that  of  Kcesar  of  Roum ;  and  they  were  furnished,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  standing  dictates  of  their  religion,  with  pretexts 
of  some  plausibility  for  carrying  their  aggressive  arms  across  the 
Adriatic. 

We  should  probably  not  be  justified  in  attributing  to  any 
accurate  perception  of  these  risks,  the  anxiety  and  terror  which 
are  described  as  pervading  the  courts  of  Christendom  at  the 
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final  intelligence  of  this  catastrophe.  There  was  serious  agita¬ 
tion  in  Rome,  considerable  alarm  on  the  Danube,  and  great 
scandal  every  where.  A  Christian  capital  of  ancient  name  and 
famous  memory  had  been  sacked  by  an  unbelieving  race,  whose 
name  for  generations  past  had  been  the  horror  of  Europe. 
Yet,  abruptly  as  the  blow  was  at  last  felt  to  descend,  it  had  long 
been  visibly  suspended ;  and,  although  no  human  power  could 
have  permanently  protected  the  Greek  Caesars  in  their  capital, 
while  the  Turks  were  established  in  unquestioned  sovereignty 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates,  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  siege  were,  nevertheless,  such  as  to  cast  heavy 
imputation  and  responsibility  upon  the  Powers  of  Europe.  The 
Imperial  city  had  been  allowed  to  sustain  the  full  shock  of  the 
Ottoman  forces,  with  a  weak  and  inadequate  garrison  of  eight 
thousand  men,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  supplied  from  the 
population  within  the  walls ;  so  that  the  chivalry  of  Christendom 
was  represented,  at  this  critical  period,  by  two  thousand  aux¬ 
iliaries  !  Yet,  that  there  was  both  room  and  opportunity  for  ef¬ 
fectual  succour,  was  evident,  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  defence,  even  under  such  circumstances,  was  protracted, 
but  from  tiie  diversion  which  had  been  accomplished,  during 
Bajazet’s  investment,  by  a  force  of  only  six  hundred  men-at- 
anns,  and  twice  as  many  archers,  under  !^Iar8hal  Boucicault. 

But  the  truth  was,  that,  although  the  actual  catastrophe 
created  a  momentary  consternation,  and  even  occasioned  the  re¬ 
vival  in  certain  quarters  of  crusading  vows,  there  existed,  as  we 
have  already  said,  no  fellow-feeling  with  the  Greeks  sufficiently 
strong  to  suggest  an  effective  expedition ;  nor  in  fact  any  faci¬ 
lities  for  such  an  enterprise  in  the  social  or  political  condition  of 
Europe.  The  Turks  were  no  new  enemies  ;  nor  were  they  now 
seen  for  the  first  time  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Straits. 
The  resources  of  Christendom  might  admit  of  combination  and 
exertion  in  the  event  of  an  actual  irruption  of  barbarians  or 
infidels,  as  when  Frederic  II.  repulsed  the  Moguls,  or  Charles  V. 
scared  the  Ottomans  under  the  great  Solyman ;  but  for  aggressive 
enterprise  in  distant  regions  they  were  no  longer  available. 
The  writings  of  .<Enea8  Sylvius  —  one  of  the  earliest  statesmen 
who  surveyed  the  several  Powers  of  Europe  in  connexion  with 
each  other  —  give  an  intelligible  picture  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  period.  The  tall  of  Constantinople  had  excited 
some  sympathies,  but  more  selfishness.  A  certain  commisera¬ 
tion,  quickened  by  the  refugees  dispersed  over  the  countries  of 
the  W est,  was  felt  for  the  exiled  Greeks ;  but  a  far  more  lively 
sentiment  was  excited  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  triumphant 
Ottoman  against  the  Italian  peninsula.  So  reasonable  were  the 
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apprehensions  on  this  head  made  to  appear,  that  within  twelve 
months  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  war  was  actually  declared 
against  the  new  Empire  of  the  East  in  the  Frankfort  Diet; 
and,  five  years  later,  it  was  formally  resolved  at  the  Congress 
of  Mantua,  that  50,000  confederate  soldiers  should  be  equipped 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  infidel,  and  the  conclusive  deliverance 
of  Christendom.  Neither  of  these  designs,  however,  proceeded 
beyond  the  original  mcuacc ;  and  the  Turks  were  left  in  undis¬ 
puted  (Mssession  of  their  noble  8jx>il. 

Between  this  turning  point  of  Turkish  destinies,  and  the 
new  epoch  to  which  we  must  now  direct  our  attention,  there 
intervened  a  period  of  great  general  Interest,  and  of  remarkable 
importance  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  —  but  not  inducing  any 
material  changes  in  the  relations  of  tliis  Power  with  Western 
Europe.  The  avowed  designs  of  Mahomet  II.  upon  the  capital 
of  Christendom,  illustrated  as  they  were  by  his  attitude  on  the 
Danube  and  his  actual  lodgement  at  Otranto,  were  not  indeed 
without  their  infiuence,  as  was  shown  by  the  multitude  of  volun¬ 
teers  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  intrepid  Hunniades. 
But  when  the  idea  of  Ottoman  invincibility  had  been  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  victories  of  the  Allies  at  Belgrade,  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  defiance  of  Scanderbeg,  and  by  the  triumphant  resistance 
of  the  Knights  of  Bhodes,  this  restlessness  soon  subsided,  and 
the  course  of  events  became  presently  such  as  to  substitute 
new  objects  of  concern  in  European  counsels  for  the  power  and 
progress  of  the  Turks.  Perhaps  the  wild  and  indefinite  pro¬ 
jects  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  that  gigantic  national  foray  ujxm  Italy 
which  disorganised  the  mediaeval  constitution  of  Europe,  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  ideas  prevailing  respecting 
Constantinople,  thirty  years  after  the  fall  of  the  city.  If  the 
forces  of  France  and  Spain,  instead  of  contending  in  deadly 
struggles  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  had  been  combined  against  a 
common  enemy  upon  the  Hellespont,  it  is  certainly  possible  that 
something  might  have  been  achieved.  The  great  Gonzalvo  did, 
indeed,  once  appear  upon  the  scene  as  an  ally  of  the  Venetians, 
and  with  an  efiect  proportionate  to  his  repubition.  But  in 
computing  the  chances  of  any  such  enterprise^  it-  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Turks  had  hitherto  achieved  their  con¬ 
quests,  not  by  mere  force  of  numbers,  like  the  Tartar  hordes, 
but  by  superiority  of  discipline,  tactics,  ec^uipments,  and  science. 
In  this  respect,  at  least,  they  were  no  barbarians.  Their  army 
was  incomparably  the  strongest  in  Europe,  —  and  especially  in 
those  departments  which  indicate  the  highest  military  excel¬ 
lence.  For  many  years  afterwards,  their  artillery  and  engineers 
surpassed  those  of  the  best  appointed  European  troops.  These 
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advantages  would  have  told  with  tenfold  effect  from  such  ram¬ 
parts  as  those  of  Constantinople,  while  nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  short  of  a  recapture  of  the  city,  and  a  complete  dislodge- 
ment  of  the  intruders,  could  have  effected  the  objects  of  the 
Christian  Powers.  Above  all,  it  should  be  recollected,  what 
was  so  clearly  proved  in  the  sequel,  that  these  Powers  could 
not  then  be  relied  on  for  any  steadiness  of  concert,  or  any  in¬ 
tegrity  of  purpose ;  and  that  the  religious  zeal  of  former  days 
was  certainly  not  now  in  sufficient  strength  to  furnish  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  bond  of  union.  The  Turks  were  no  longer  politically 
regarded  as  the  common  foes,  either  of  the  human  race  or  the 
Christian  name.  Already  had  the  ordinary  transactions  of  bar¬ 
gains  and  contracts  become  familiar  between  them  and  the 
Venetians ;  dealings  of  a  more  degrading  kind  had  compromised 
the  Papal  See,  and  the  Ottoman  arms  had  in  various  expedi¬ 
tions  been  repeatedly  aided  by  small  Christian  succours.  It  is 
related,  indeed,  that  high  pay  and  liberal  encouragement  at¬ 
tracted  recruits  from  all  countries  to  the  Turkish  ranks  ;  nor  is 
there,  we  believe,  much  reason  to  doubt  that  many  an  European 
Dalgetty  was  serving  under  the  standard  of  the  Prophet.  The 
number  of  renegade  vizirs  and  pashas  that  have  figured  in 
the  Turkish  service  is  something  extraordinary. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the  fact,  that  during 
the  seventy  years  thus  interposed  between  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  accession  of  the  Great  Solyman,  the  designs 
of  Ottoman  ambition  had  been  diverted  from  the  North  and  West 
to  the  East  and  South  —  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Danube  to  the  defiles  of  Armenia  and  the  plains  of  Cairo. 
Though  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks  was,  it  is  true,  steadily 
supported  on  the  scene  of  its  recent  triumphs,  and  even  un¬ 
usually  signalised  on  the  waters  of  the  Archipelago,  yet  the 
chief  efforts  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Mahomet  were 
concentrated  upon  the  territories  of  Persia  and  Egypt.  It  does 
not  enter  into  our  present  plan  to  discuss  the  interesting  results 
with  which  these  efforts  were  attended.  We  need  only  remark, 
that  while  the  overthrow  of  the  Mameluke  dynasty  and  the 
conquest  (in  1516)  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  compensated 
for  the  less  productive  invasions  of  the  Persian  provinces,  the 
two  objects  together  combined  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
Sultans  from  Europe,  and  to  suspend,  for  an  interval,  the 
apprehensions  of  Christendom.  Looking  back,  therefore,  for  a 
moment  from  the  point  which  we  have  now  attained,  we  can 
see  that  the  first  rise  of  the  Ottoman  power  occurred  at 
such  a  period  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  deprive  the 
phenomenon  of  any  great  singularity  or  terror;  that  even  the 
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mssage  of  the  Turks  into  Europe,  their  appearance  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  permanent  investment  of  Constantinople 
which  virtually  ensued,  exercised  no  proportionate  influence 
on  the  opinions  of  Western  Europe,  wearied  as  it  was  with 
crusades,  and  detached  as  it  had  long  practically  been  from  any 
civil  or  religious  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower 
Empire ;  and  that  the  Ottoman  invaders  thus  finally  stepped 
without  material  opposition  into  an  imperial  inheritance,  —  which 
supplied  them  opportunely  and  in  full  perfection  with  what 
they  most  needed  for  the  consolidation  of  their  conquests  —  a 
local  habitation  and  a  recognised  name  among  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  But  for  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Ottomans  might  possibly  have  been  little  more 
durable  than  the  dominion  of  the  Horde  on  the  Don.  Lastly, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  power  of  resistance  to  further  aggres- 
aon  developed  at  Belgrade,  and  exemplified  by  the  evacuation 
of  Otranto,  contributed,  in  connexion  with  the  diversion  of 
Turkish  conquests  to  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  to  reassure 
the  kingdoms  of  the  West;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
eventual  admission  of  a  Mahometan  Power  into  the  political 
community  of  Christian  States.  Some  of  the  earlier  causes 
conducive  to  this  remarkable  consummation  we  have  already 
pointed  out ;  but  others,  of  no  inferior  interest,  remain  yet  to 
be  noticed. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1536,  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
scandalised  —  we  may  still  employ  the  expression  —  with  the 
intelligence  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and  concord  had  beer  struck, 
between  the  Grand  Seignior  of  the  Turks  and  the  first  king  of 
the  Christian  world  !  At  an  earlier  period,  Francis  I.  of  France 
had  not  hesitated  to  enter  into  one  of  those  nominal  leagues 
against  the  Turk,  which  decency  was  still  thought  occasionally 
to  dictate,  and  of  which  it  was  the  immediate  interest  of 
Charles  V.  to  perpetuate  the  spirit.  But  the  ease  and  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  these  considerations  were  now  subordinated  to 
the  very  first  suggestions  of  practical  policy,  furnish  edifying 
matter  of  observation.  The  political  system  of  European 
States,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  system  in  pursuance  of  which  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  relationship  is  established  between  the  several  members 
of  the  community  for  the  preservation  of  a  general  equilibrium, — 
was  then  in  process  of  formation ;  and  a  more  curious  example 
of  its  tendencies  could  hardly  be  given  than  this  which  we  are 
now  attempting  to  represent,  in  which  the  single  idea  contained 
in  the  term  ‘  balance  of  power  ’  sufficed,  first,  to  introduce  an 
infidel  State  into  the  company  of  Christian  sovereigns ;  secondly, 
to  bring  aid  and  countenance  to  that  State  in  its  very  aggres- 
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sions ;  and,  lastly,  when  the  course  of  events  had  hastened  the 
premature  hour  of  its  decline,  to  protect  its  weakness,  to  assert 
its  cause  against  even  Christian  adversaries,  and  to  guarantee  it, 
long,  apparently,  beyond  the  proper  term,  in  a  political  and 
national  existence. 

The  system  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  took  its  rise, 
or,  at  least,  assumed  its  first  practical  developments,  from  the 
rivalry  between  France  and  Simin.  The  aggrandisement  and 
consolidation  which  each  of  these  kingdoms,  though  in  an 
unequal  degree,  had  recently  attained,  constituted  them  ‘the 
‘  two  crowns  ’  of  Christendom.  The  antagonism  naturally 
ensuing  between  Powers  thus  situated,  soon  drew  the  other 
States  of  Europe  into  its  sphere  of  action.  Tliis  rivalry  had 
been  first  exemplified  in  the  Italian  wars  which  followed  upon 
the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  it  was  continued  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  spirit  which  that  extraordinary  enterprise  had 
generated.  The  contested  supremacy  was  for  many  years  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  represented  by  the  possession  of  Italy ;  and  the 
innumerable  permutations  of  alliances  which  had  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  wars  referred  to,  suggested  all  the  requisite  ideas 
of  State-combinations.  Whether  it  can  be  strictly  said  that,  in 
these  early  transactions,  regard  was  really  had  to  that  equitable 
adjustment  of  power  which  became,  subsequently,  the  avowed 
object  of  similar  struggles,  may  be  reasonably  doubted ;  but, 
at  all  events,  European  States  now  first  began  to  group  them¬ 
selves  about  two  centres;  and  both  parties  anxiously  cast 
about  for  means  of  circumscribing  the  resources  of  their  ad¬ 
versary  or  enlarging  their  own.  It  was  no  more  than  a  natural 
result  of  such  a  condition  of  things,  that  the  causes  which  had 
hitherto  operated  in  promoting  hostilities  or  friendship  between 
States,  should  be  superseded  by  more  absorbing  considerations 
of  present  policy ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  accordingly,  that  though 
religious  differences  were  still  capable  of  originating  wars,  yet 
no  material  obstacle  was  found  in  diversity  of  creeds  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  cordial  and  permanent  alliances.  In  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  for  instance,  though  the  dispute  lay  ostensibly  be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  constituencies  of 
the  Empire,  yet  the  paramount  object  of  the  aggressive  bellige¬ 
rents  was  the  depression  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  in  this 
good  cause,  the  Popish  troops  of  France,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
cardinal  minister,  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  parti¬ 
coloured  Protestants  of  Germany  and  Sweden. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  and  opinion,  that  Francis  I. 
turned  his  eyes  towards  the  Porte.  Solyman  the  Great,  who, 
in  1520  had  ascended  the  Turkish  throne,  had  again  directed 
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the  Ottoman  arms  to  European  conquests — and  with  a  success 
surpassing  the  boldest  achievements  of  his  victorious  predeces¬ 
sors.  But  these  events,  which  a  century  before  might  have 
struck  all  Christian  capitals  with  indignation  and  alarm,  were 
now  only  looked  upon  as  so  many  inducements  to  a  political 
alliance.  Francis  saw  in  Solyman,  not  the  conqueror  of  Rhodes 
and  the  would-be  subjugator  of  Christendom,  but  the  monarch 
of  a  mighty  State  availably  situated  for  active  diversion,  and 
already  at  feud  with  his  deadly  enemy.  That  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  should  have  invested  Vienna,  and  openly  advanced  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  supremacy  claimed  by  Charles,  were  circum¬ 
stances  only  additionally  suggestive  of  the  projected  treaty. 
His  resolution  was  taken  accordingly.  There  had  long  been 
certain  relations  of  trade  and  amity  between  French  merchants 
and  the  Mameluke  Soldans  of  Egypt ;  and  when  this  country 
fell,  as  we  have  stated,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Christian  traffickers  had  been  judi¬ 
ciously  confirmed  and  augmented.  These  antecedents  were 
turned  to  account  by  Francis;  who  based  Ujwn  them  a  proposal 
for  a  general  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  the  Porte.* 
The  instrument,  it  is  true,  did  not  stipulate  any  alliance  for 
offence  or  defence ;  but  the  assurances  of  amity  now  ostenta¬ 
tiously  interchanged,  were  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  point 
to  which  matters  were  tending ;  and  within  a  few  months,  the 
corsair  subjects  of  the  Porte  were  actually  let  loose  upon  the 
Neapolitan  possessions  of  the  Catholic  king  ! 

Such  was  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty 
of  Constantinople.  Truces  and  treaties  had,  of  course,  been 
previously  concluded  •  between  the  Porte  and  its  enemies ;  but 
this  was  the  earliest  instance  of  an  amicable  and  gratuitous  alli¬ 
ance  ;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  so  early  did  it  occur,  as  to 
make  the  admission  of  a  Mahometan  Power  into  the  community 
of  Christian  States  contemporaneous  with  the  very  first  and  ru- 
pimentary  combinations  of  these  States  among  each  other.  That 
it  was  considered  a  step  out  of  the  common  course  of  politics,  and 
that  it  created,  even  in  impartial  quarters,  some  scandal,  we  can 
easily  perceive ;  but  not  more,  perhaps,  than  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  previous  overtures  of  the  same  unscrupulous  monarch  to 
the  Protestants  of  Smalcald.  It  is  a  significant  indication  too, 
of  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  the  treaty  was  negotiated  at 

•  What  a  benefit  to  History,  if  the  National  Press  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  was  as  usefully  employed  as  that  of  France,  in  publications 
resembling  the  one,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  present 
Article.  Is  nobody  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  Von  Hammer’s 
‘  Ottoman  Empire  ’  ? 
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Constantinople  by  a  knight  of  St.  John — and  that  it  contained  a 
special  provision  for  the  admission  of  the  Pope  to  the  league ! 

StiU,  there  was  really;  as  we  have  said,  some  scandal ;  and  it 
needed  in  fact  a  concurrence  of  conditions  to  bring  about  so 
strange  an  innovation  as  the  political  naturalisation  of  the  Turk 
among  the  States  of  Christendom.  Some  of  these  conditions 
are  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  interesting.  In  the  first 
place,  since  the  period  when  we  left  the  Ottomans  on  their  way 
towards  Egypt  and  Persia,  the  Reformation  of  religion  in  Europe 
had  been  successfully  carried  out.  This  mighty  event  exercised 
a  twofold  influence  u]^x)n  the  relationship  between  the  Christian 
Powers  and  the  Papal  See.  On  the  one  hand,  by  subtracting  so 
many  States  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  weakening,  in 
direct  proportion,  his  authoritative  power,  it  dislocated  and  neu¬ 
tralised  the  influence  of  that  particular  court,  from  which  all 
combinations  against  the  misbelievers  had  previously  received 
their  warrant  and  organisation.  No  crusade  could  be  maintained 
without  the  auspices  of  a  Pope ;  and  upon  the  good  will  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  potentate  more  urgent  and  impressive  claims  were 
now  preferred.  But  a  few  years  before,  indeed,  the  Pontiff 
had  been  besieged  and  imprisoned  in  his  own  city,  —  not 
by  the  fierce  Mahometans,  who  once  threatened  such  an  at¬ 
tack,  and  at  the  echo  of  whose  arms  on  Italian  territory  a 
former  pope  had  actually  prepared  to  retreat  beyond  the  Alps, 
but  by  the  sworn  foes  of  these  intruders — the  troops,  on  whose 
protection  against  such  contingencies  the  powerless  Romans 
had  been  heretofore  taught  to  rely.  The  time  had  past 
when  the  most  deadly  antagonist  of  the  Pope  was  necessarily 
the  Turk,  and  with  it  had  gone  all  opportunity  for  the  moi'M 
or  material  organisation  of  an  actual  crusade.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  support  derivable  for  such  purposes  from  popular 
opinion  was  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree  by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  same  events.  A  new  object  had  been  found 
for  the  combative  propensities  of  fanaticism  or  zeal.  In  the 
religious  wars  of  these  times,  ‘  heretic  ’  was  substituted  for  ‘  in- 
‘  fidel,’  and  the  enthusiasm  or  animosity  which  in  former  days 
might  have  been  directed  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turk, 
were  now  furnished  with  sufficient  occupation  by  the  fatal 
divisions  of  Christendom  itself.  These  causes,  co-operating  with 
a  visible  and  settled  repugnance  to  distant  crusades,  with  the 
distractions  arising  from  domestic  vicissitudes,  and  with  the  in¬ 
difference  to  alarming  phenomena  which  familiarity  ultimately 
brings  on,  may  be  taken  perhaps  as  explanatory  of  that  course  of 
events  which  at  length  not  only  established  the  House  of  0th- 
man  upon  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  but  gave  it  a  title  and  place 
in  the  courts  and  councils  of  Europe. 
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It  was  not,  however,  under  any  ordinary  aspect  that  this 
diplomatic  debut  was  solemnised.  The  Ottoman  Porte  made  its 
entry  into  the  European  system  with  all  the  appliances  of  glory, 
grandeur,  and  triumph.  Not  only  was  it  a  first-rate  Power,  but, 
excepting  the  yet  scarcely  manageable  resources  of  Imperial 
Germany,  it  was  the  strongest  Power  which  could  take  the  field. 
This  consciousness  of  strength,  combined  with  that  orthodox  in¬ 
solence  and  heritage  of  pretensions  to  which  we  have  alluded,  gave 
to  its  deportment  the  genuine  impress  of  barbaric  pride.  The 
Emperor  of  the  Ottomans  carried  himself  as  a  sovereign  immea¬ 
surably  exalted  above  all  the  monarchs  of  the  West — especially 
above  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  immediate  contact. 
The  view  taken  by  Solyman  of  the  overtures  of  Francis  I.  may 
be  collected  from  his  haughty  boast,  that  in  his  shadow  the  kings 
of  France,  Poland,  Venice,  and  Transylvania  had  been  fain  to 
seek  refuge.  The  first  Austrian  ambassador  despatched  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  was  sternly  rebuked  for  applying  a  majestic 
epithet  to  his  own  master,  and  was  thrown  contemptuously  into 
prison.  Indeed,  for  a  long  subsequent  period,  the  Oriental 
arrogance  of  Turkish  sultans  withheld  from  the  representatives 
of  foreign  Powers  those  honourable  immunities  which  in  the 
intercourse  of  civilised  nations  is  ever  attached  to  their  office ; 
and  the  personal  liberties  of  the  diplomatic  body  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Seven  Towers  were  proverbially  insecure.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  affirmed,  by  no  less  competent  authority  than  that  of  Azuni, 
that  on  general  international  questions,  Turkey  has  at  all  times 
set  an  example  of  moderation  to  the  more  civilised  governments 
of  Europe.  Sketching,  now,  a  broad  outline  of  the  position 
of  Turkey  between  this  time  and  a  period  which  we  may 
fix  at  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  we  might 
say  that  the  idea  of  the  *  Infidels  ’  had,  from  various  causes, 
virtually  disappeared  ;  and  that  if  the  Porte  was  on  other  than 
acceptable  terms  with  the  courts  of  Christendom,  the  difference 
was  not  owing  to  its  national  faith.  By  the  States  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  it,  it  was  regarded  as  neither  more  nor  less  than 
an  ordinary  enemy;  nor  would  w'e  undertake  to  prove  that 
Hungary*  had  much  greater  repugnance  to  a  Turkish  than  to 
an  Austrian  master.  The  States  removed  from  occasions  of  col¬ 
lision  with  the  Porte  were  positively  amicable — submitting  to 
certain  barbaric  assumptions  in  consideration  of  commercial 
advantages.  France  had  led  the  way  from  motives  already 
explained  ;  V enice,  which  in  mercantile  compacts  had  been  al¬ 
ready  in  the  field,  promptly  followed ;  and  England’s  first  am- 
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bassador  departed  from  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  His  reception, 
curiously  enough,  was  not  unopposed.  Previously,  our  few 
negotiations  with-  the  Porte  had  been  transacted  through  the 
representatives  of  the  States  already  accredited  there ;  and  neither 
Venice  nor  France  was  disposed  to  forego  the  prerc^tive  of 
mediation,  or  to  welcome  a  new  competitor  on  the  seene. 
The  objections,  however,  were  overruled,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte 
was  declared  open  to  all.  In  1606  the  United  States  despatched 
also  their  envoy  to  Constantinople :  And  thus,  either  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  policy,  or  the  temptations  of  trade,  had  collected  the 
representatives  of  Christendom  about  the  Turkish  Sultan,  at  as 
early  a  period  as  could  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  the  temper 
of  the  government,  and  the  distance  of  the  scene. 

The  inBuence  directly  exerted  at  this  period  by  Turkey  upon 
AVestern  Europe  was  not,  indeed,  remarkable;  though  there  are 
two  points  connected  with  it  which  deserve  to  be  recorded.  The 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Ottomans  along  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  created  in  Germany  such  a  sense  of  insecurity  as  had 
not  been  felt  since  the  irruptions  of  the  Moguls  ;  and  it  became 
indeed  evident  that  the  protection  of  the  Empire  under  such 
new  frontier  relations  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a  distant  or 
non-resident  sovereign.  It  was  true  that  the  front  recently 
shown  by  Charles  V.  to  Solyman  proved  that  the  armies  of  the 
East  could  be  over-matched,  on  emergencies,  by  the  forces  of 
the  AVest ;  but  these  forces  could  be  mustered  only  by  such 
desperate  appeals,  and  after  such  difficulties,  that  they  supplied 
but  an  uncertain  resource  against  the  perils  constantly  im- 
jKjnding  from  the  ambition  or  ferocity  of  the  Sultan.  Even 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  Mahometans  were  in  the  very 
heart  of  Styria,  before  the  strength  of  the  Empire  could  be  c(d- 
Iccted  for  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  These  obvious  con¬ 
siderations,  though  they  had  less  weight  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  with  the  Imperial  States,  who  apprehended  more 
danger  to  their  liberties  from  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  than 
from  the  House  of  Othman,  did  induce  Charles  so  far  to  modify 
his  own  schemes  as  to  partition  the  reversion  of  his  possessions, 
and  to  bespeak  the  Imperial  crown  for  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
instead  of  his  son  Philip.  His  exertions  secured  a  settlement 
which  he  afterwards  vainly  tried  to  cancel.  Ferdinand  was  elected 
King  of  the  Romans ;  and  thus  the  substitution  of  the  formidable 
Ottoman  for  the  degenerate  Greek  in  the  halls  of  Constantinople, 
was  the  means  of  settling  the  crown  of  the  Empire  in  a  German 
instead  of  a  Spanish  House — and  of  laying  the  broad  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  great  monarchy  of  Austria.  The  event,  too,  pro¬ 
duced  its  reaction  on  the  fortunes  of  Turkey ;  for  Ferdinand, 
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thus  strengthened,  succeeded  in  incorporating  the  elective  crown 
of  Hungary  with  the  already  aggrandised  inheritance  of  his 
family.  From  this  consolidation  of  dominion  flowed  two  results 
of  signal  importance  to  the  subject  we  are  now  considering.  Not 
only  was  a  State  created  of  sufficient 'magnitude  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  the  Turk,  but  this  rival  empire  became  actually 
conterminous  with  the  Ottoman  dominions.  Prague,  Buda, 
and  Vienna  were  now  capitals  of  the  same  kingdom ;  a  blow 
struck  at  Zeuta  was  felt  at  Frankfort ;  and  thus,  instead  of  the 
uncertain  resistance  dictated  by  the  fitful  and  erratic  impulses 
of  Hungarian  cavaliers,  a  steady  force  was  organised  and  arrayed 
against  the  Turk,  and  the  majesty  and  strength  of  Imperial 
Christendom  was  brought  bodily  on  his  borders. 

It  is  with  no  wish  to  disparage  the  national  character  of 
Hungary  that  we  here  acknowledge  our  doubts  whether  this 
kingdom  of  itself  either  served  or  could  have  served  as  that 
‘bulwark  of  Christendom’  which  it  has  been  often  denominated.  i 
We  think,  indeed,  that  after  an  impartial  review  of  the  annals  j 
of  this  period,  it  will  be  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that,  I 
but  for  its  practical  identification  with  the  Germanic  Empire,  j 
it  would  probably  have  become,  and  perhaps  have  remained,  a  | 
dependency  of  the  misbelievers.  Even  as  it  was,  it  should  be  I 

remembered  that  Buda  was  Turkish  for  almost  as  long  a  period  j 

as  Gibraltar  has  been  English ;  while,  as  regards  any  active  or  \ 

inveterate  antagonism  on  the  score  of  religion,  we  find  little 
ground  for  concluding  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary  would  1 
have  shown  more  tenacity  than  the  population  of  Wallachia  or  j 

Moldavia.  The  personid  prowess  and  brilliant  successes  of  i 

Hunnlades  and  Matthias  Corvinus  were  mainly  instrumental, 
no  doubt,  in  stemming  the  first  torrent  of  Ottoman  con¬ 
quest  ;  but  though  the  flower  of  the  armies  which  encountered 
the  Moslem  on  the  Danube  were  usually  supplied  from  the 
chivalry  of  Hungary,  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  ultimate 
transfer  of  ascendency,  to  those  events  which  established  a  mutual 
assurance  among  all  the  kingdoms  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Rhine. 

The  second  of  the  points  to  which  we  alluded  as  notably  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  influence  of  Turkey  upon  Christendom  was  the 
establishment,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  of  those  anomalous 
piratical  States  which  have  only  within  our  own  generation 
become  extinct.  From  the  earliest  development  of  their  national 
strength,  the  Turks  have  always  experienced  and  confessed  their 
inferiority  on  the  seas  ;  and  though  their  unexpected  victory  over  j 
the  Venetians  at  Sapienza  for  a  moment  might  appear  to  an-  j 

nounce  a  change,  yet  the  improvement  was  not  maintained ;  and  1 
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the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto  decided  the  capacity  of  the  Turkish 
marine.  Exasperated,  however,  at  the  insults  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  desirous  of  creating  by  any  methods  some  counter¬ 
poise  to  the  supremacy  of  the  European  Powers  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Solyman  the  Great  invested  the  celebrated  Barbarossa 
with  a  title  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  conquest,  to  the  possessions 
he  had  already  acquired  on  the  African  coast.  Algiers  and  its 
kindred  strongholds  became  feudatories  of  the  Porte ;  and  in  this 
capacity  supplied,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  materials  for  some 
of  the  most  curious  historical  episodes  of  the  times  in  question. 
To  say«that  these  predatory  governments  ever  seriously  in¬ 
fluenced  the  affairs  of  Europe  would  be  attributing  to  them  too 
grea;  importance;  but  before  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  proper 
Pon  ers  Maritime,  they  often  successfully  contested  the  command 
of  the  adjacent  waters.  It  might  have  been  reasonably  expected 
that  they  w’ould  have  been  outlawed  by  the  very  fact  of  the 
profession  which  they  so  audaciously  carried  on.  Instead  of 
this,  treaties  were  entered  into  with  them  by  too  many  States 
to  allow  of  their  being  proceeded  against  as  pirates ;  so  that 
the  favour  of  the  Porte  had  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  them 
for  three  centuries  in  their  anomalous  existence.  Something, 
perhaps,  they  owed  to  the  reciprocal  jealousies  of  Christian 
States ;  and  it  deserves  at  least  to  be  mentioned,  that  our  own 
good  understanding  with  these  piratical  communities  preceded 
even  our  definite  alliance  with  Holland,  and  was  disturbed  by 
only  a  single  serious  rupture  through  a  century  and  a  half. 

Our  review  has  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  action  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  upon  the  affairs  of  Christendom  can  no  longer 
be  described  as  peculiarly  that  of  a  Mahometan  Power.  The 
holy  war  against  Christians  no  longer  supplied  any  guiding 
princiide  of  Turkish  policy,  nor  was  any  combination  likely  to 
be  suggested  by  ansjogous  considerations  on  the  other  side. 
When  Mahomet  III.  departed  from  Constantinople  on  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Emperor  Rodolf  II.,  his  martial  pomp  was 
swelled  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England.  And  in 
truth,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  principal 
European  States  were  either  at  peace  with  the  Porte,  or  had 
contracted  positive  alliances  with  it  The  idea  of  attaching  to 
it  any  political  disabilities  on  the  score  of  religion,  had  in  reality 
become  extinct,  though  it  still  survived  in  popular  conceptions 
and  received  occasional  illustrations  in  examples  of  individual 
chivalry.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  the  still  powerful  order  of 
St.  John,  holding  its  possessions  and  privileges  on  the  recorded 
condition  of  war  with  the  infidel,  was  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
the  traditions  of  a  previous  period ;  and  instances  of  volunteers 
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in  the  same  cause  were  of  constant  recurrence.  The  spirit  of  which 
we  are  sjieaking  was  conspicuously  exemplified  at  the  famous 
siege  of  Candia,  when,  in  addition  to  other  succours,  the  garrison 
was  reinforced  by  a  select  band  of  Christian  knights  under  the 
Due  de  Beaufort,  although  the  alliance  between  France  and  the 
Porte  remained  nominally  undisturbed.  ‘  The  French,’  said  the 
vizier  Kiuperli  on  this  occasion,  *  are  our  friends; — but  we  usually 

*  find  them  with  our  enemies.’  No  serious  notice,  however,  was 
taken  of  these  incidents ;  nor  was  there  wanting  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  subsisting  policy  of  the 
principal  cabinets  of  Europe.  In  the  reign  of  our  Charles  I.,  a 
Venetian  envoy  ventured  to  threaten  the  Porte  with  a  Christian 
league.  ‘  The  Pope,’  returned  the  Turkish  minister,  ‘  would 

*  sting  if  he  could,  but  he  has  lost  the  power ;  Spain  and  Ger- 

*  many  have  their  own  work  upon  their  hands ;  the  interests 
‘  of  France  are  ours ;  while,  as  to  England  and  Holland,  they 

*  would  only  be  too  glad  to  supersede  you  in  the  commercial  pri- 

*  vileges  you  enjoy.  Declare  your  war  then, — and  see  how  you 
‘  will  fare  for  allies.’  This  estimate  of  the  condition  and  temper 
of  contemporary  governments  was  tolerably  correct,  and,  indeed, 
a  combination  of  motives  frequently  secured  to  the  Porte  diplo¬ 
matic  concessions,  not  yielded  to  any  Christian  Power.  Nor  was 
its  character  in  its  public  relations  wholly  that  of  a  barbarian 
State.  It  was  unquestionably  chargeable  with  ignorant  vanity, 
with  passionate  caprice,  with  savage  cruelty,  and  with  a  con¬ 
temptuous  disregai^  of  international  usages ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  often  displayed  a  magnanimous  disdain  of  opportunities, 
and  a  noble  sympathy  for  greatness  in  misfortune;  while  its 
ordinary  respect  for  such  treaty  engagements  as  it  had  formally 
contracted,  was  at  least  on  a  level  with  that  of  other  govern 
ments,  from  whose  civilisation  and  religion  more  might  have 
been  expected. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  this  period  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Turkish  State  was  manifested  rather  in  its  neutrality  than  its 
aggressiveness.  Bacon’s  doctrine  that  there  was  a  perpetual 
justification  of  invasive  war  with  the  Turks,  on  the  ground 
of  prevention,  was  evidently  an  anachronism.  Probably  no 
Christian  Power,  in  such  a  position,  could  have  avoided  an 
active  participation  in  the  w’ars  of  religion  and  succession 
w’hich  one  after  another  desolated  the  European  Continent; 
whereas  the  arms  of  Turkey,  at  this  crisis  of  the  destinies  of 
Germany,  were  again  turned  with  irresistible  force  upon  Persia. 
It  was  not  until  that  terrible  struggle  had  been  terminated, 
that  the  Ottomans  were  allured,  by  the  seductive  representa¬ 
tions  of  Tekeli,  to  make  their  last  gratuitous  demonstrations 
against  the  capital  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  the  result  of 
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this  famous  invasion  was  very  different  from  what  they  had  anti¬ 
cipated.  Not  only  were  the  ramparts  of  Vienna  maintained 
asn^inst  Black  Mustapha’s  janizaries,  and  his  spahis  scattered  by 
the  first  charge  of  Sobieski’s  cavaliers,  but  the  several  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  campaign  disclosed  the  fact,  that  the  preeminence  in 
arms  had  passed  at  length  from  the  Ottomans  to  the  Christians. 
The  stories  of  this  celebrated  siege,  and  the  apparent  peril  of  a 
second  Christian  capital,  tended  to  revive  in  no  small  degree  the 
popular  horror  of  the  Turk;  however,  in  point  of  fact,  the  growing 
ascendency  of  Christendom  had  been  indisputably  shown.  Al¬ 
ready  had  the  defence  of  Candia,  protracted  to  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  the  defence  of  Troy,  demonstrated  the  resources 
of  even  unorganised  Europe  against  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Empire,  directed  by  the  ablest  minister  it  had  ever  known ; 
the  recollections  of  Lepanto  were  reanimated  and  heightened  by 
a  new  series  of  naval  victories ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
superior  excellence  of  European  tactics  was  displayed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Even  had  Vienna  yielded  to  the  first 
assaults,  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  doubting  that  the  tide 
of  conquest  must  soon  have  been  both  stayed  and  turned. 

Still,  although  the  seventeenth  century  was  to  close  upon  the 
Porte  with  humiliation  and  discomfiture,  neither  its  attitude  nor 
its  position  among  the  States  of  Europe  had  yet  experienced  any 
material  change.  It  no  longer  indeed  maintained  a  mastery  in  the 
field ;  but  it  still  preserved  its  traditional  carriage  in  the  cabinet. 
It  was  still  beyond  obvious  reach  of  insult  or  attack,  and  still  af¬ 
fected  the  haughty  language  of  unapproachable  supremacy.  It 
had  not  yet  come  to  need  countenance  or  protection ;  nor  was 
the  Power  at  present  in  being  before  whose  deadly  antagonism 
its  fortunes  were  at  length  to  fmL  A  step,  however,  had  about 
this  time  been  .taken  towards  the  impending  change,  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  recorded.  The  Turks  were  disqualifi^  no  less  by 
individual  character  than  by  national  pretensions  for  the  subtle 
functions  of  diplomacy;  and  the  rude  violence  of  their  deportment 
in  their  foreign  relations  may  be  ascribed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  the  fierce  and  obstinate  bearing  of  a  true  believer. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  accidental  events  suggested  the 
employment,  in  this  peculiar  capacity  of  the  Grecian  subjects  of 
the  Porte ;  who  turned  to  such  account  the  opportunities  which 
were  thus  afforded  them,  that  they  presently  monopolised  the 
more  important  duties  of  external  intercourse.  In  some  sense, 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  of  course  a  gainer  by  the  substitution 
of  these  supple  intriguers  for  its  own  intractable  sons;  but  the 
change  contributed  materially  to  affect  its  position  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations,  and  served  incidentally  to  mark  the  period  at 
which  its  characteristic  arrogance  began  to  recede. 
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With  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  scene  opened  upon  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  which  the  part  hitherto  played  by  Turkey  was  to  be 
strangely  reversed.  Though  we  have  brought  our  sketch  of 
the  Ottoman  fortunes  to  a  comparatively  modern  period,  we 
have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  naming  that  remarkable 
nation  by  whose  action  they  were  to  be  finally  regulated.  The 
reader  may,  perhaps,  be  amused  with  the  first  dim  foresha¬ 
dowing  of  the  mighty  figures  which  were  to  come.  In  times 
long  past,  before  the  singular  succession  of  bold  and  sagacious 
inonarchs  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople  had  been  broken  by 
the  elevation  of  idiots  or  debauchees  from  the  recesses  of  the 
seraglio,  some  of  these  powerful  princes,  with  an  enlightenment 
for  which  they  have  hardly  received  sufficient  credit,  cast  about 
for  means  of  restoring  those  commercial  advantages  of  which 
their  dominions  had  been  deprived  by  the  discoveries  of  Vasco 
di  Gama,  and  by  the  consequent  diversion  of  Eastern  trade  from 
the  overland  route  to  an  entirely  new'  channel.  Among  other 
projeets  for  this  purpose,  Selim  II.  conceived  or  revived  the  ’ 
idea  of  connecting  by  an  artificial  canal,  at  the  most  convenient 
points,  the  two  great  streams  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  thus 
opening  a  navigable  passage  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian, 
and  establishing  an  easy  communication  between  Central  Asia 
and  Western  Europe.  It  was  seldom  that  the  Ottoman  Sul¬ 
tans  did  their  w'ork  negligently.  On  this  occasion  the  zeal  of 
Selim  was  quickened  by  his  desire  to  invade  Persia  through  the 
new  route,  and  he  commenced  his  canal  as  it  might  have  been 
commenced  by  a  king  of  Egypt.  He  may  be  pardoned,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  power,  for  not  taking  into  account  the  destined 
opposition  to  his  schemes.  As  the  w'ork,  however,  w’as  pro- 
ceding,  a  body  of  men,  w'ith  uncouth  figures,  strange  features, 
and  barbarous  language,  sallied  out  from  a  neighbouring  town, 
surprised  the  expedition,  and  cut  soldiers  and  workmen  to 
pieces.  These  savages  were  the  Muscovite  subjects  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  —  and  such  w’as  the  first  encounter  of  the  Turks 
and  the  Russians. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  short  time  before 
the  accession  of  our  Alfred  the  Great,  llurik,  one  of  the  Va¬ 
rangian  rovers  of  the  Baltic,  sailed  into'  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
.and,  with  the  audacity  and  fortune  characteristic  of  his  race, 
established  a  Norman  dynasty  at  Novogorod.  He  presently 
despatched  a  step-son  to  secure  the  city  of  Kiev,  on  the 
Dnieper,  which  had  formed  the  southeni  settlements  of  the  old 
Slavish  population,  as  Novogorod  had  formed  the  northern ;  and 
the  Invaders  thus  became  the  recognised  lords  of  a  country 
which  w'as  even  then  called  Bussia.  To  the  instincts  of  the 
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new  settlers,  the  wealthy  and  unwarlike  empire  of  the  East  was 
a  jx)int  of  irresistible  attraction,  and  five  times  within  a  eentury 
were  the  ‘  Russians  ’  conducted  by  their  new  rulers  to  the  siege 
of  Constantinople.  The  bulwarks,  however,  of  the  imperial  city 
were  proof  against  the  canoes  and  spears  of  the  barbarians  ;  and 
the  last  of  these  expeditions,  in  955,  terminated  in  an  event  which 
precluded  any  recurrence  of  the  trial.  By  the  instrumentality 
of  a  princess,  the  House  of  Rurik  and  its  subjects  received  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  from  this  time  the  marauding 
ambition  of  the  Russians  was  exchanged  for  a  deep  respect  to¬ 
wards  that  State  from  which  they  had  obtained  their  religion, 
their  written  characters,  and  many  of  the  usages  of  civilisation. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  disorders  of  an 
irregular  and  disputed  succession  was  the  transfer,  about  the 
year  1170,  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Kiev  to  Vladimir. 
The  former  city  had  been  early  preferred  to  Novogorod,  on 
account  of  its  contiguity  to  the  scene  of  anticipated  conquest ; 
and,  when  the  relations  between  its  rulers  and  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors  had  experienced  the  change  to  which  •we  have  referred, 
the  proximity  was  still  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  an  intercourse 
which  was  exercising  a  highly  beneficial  though  partial  influence 
upon  the  rising  kingdom.  But  this  removal  of  the  *  grand 
‘  princes  ’  or  ‘  dukes  ’  from  so  convenient  a  capital  as  Kiev,  to 
what  is  nearly  the  centre  of  the  present  monarchy,  completely 
cut  off  the  Russians  from  Constantinople  and  Christendom ; 
and  was  the  first  of  those  occurrences  which  so  singularly  re¬ 
tarded  the  political  development  of  this  mighty  State.  The 
second  was  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls. 

"When,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Tartars 
of  the  Asiatic  Highlands  burst,  for  the  third  time,  upon  the 
plains  of  Europe,  they  found  an  easy  prey  in  the  disor¬ 
ganised  principalities  of  Russia.  Vladimir,  as  we  have  re¬ 
marked,  was  the  capital  of  a  grand  duchy,  to  which  a  score 
of  princes,  all  of  the  blood  of  Rurik,  owed  a  nominal  al¬ 
legiance;  but,  so  destructive  had  been  the  consequences  of 
unsettled  successions  and  repeated  partitions,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  the  inroad  or  settlement  of  the  Mogul ;  and 
the  result  was  the  establishment,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Don, 
of  a  Tartar  khannat,  with  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  land.  The  sovereignty  of  the  horde,  however, 
although  complete,  was  not  very  actively  exerted ;  and,  in  the 
two  centuries  which  followed,  the  grand  dukes  were  left  at 
liberty  to  work  out,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  problem 
of  Russian  liberation.  Kiev  having  now  been  definitely  aban¬ 
doned,  the  scats  of  the  three  leading  princes  were  at  Vladimir, 
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Twer,  and  Moscow  ;  the  first  of  which  lines  enjoyed  the  supre¬ 
macy,  until  it  devolved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  upon  Twer,  and,  in  the  course  of  about  fifty  years  more, 
upon  Moscow.  At  this  point  the  succession  was  finally  settled 
in  the  person  of  Ivan  of  Moscow,  surnamed  Kalita ;  whose  re¬ 
sources  were  strengthened  by  the  gradual  conflux  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  upon  his  territory,  as  they  retired  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles.  His  descendants  were  soon  en¬ 
abled  to  hold  their  own  not  only  against  these  nations,  but  even 
against  their  Tartar  lords ;  and  the  frame  of  a  kingdom  of  ‘  Mus- 
‘  covy  ’  was  already  formed,  when,  in  1462,  Ivan  the  Great 
succeeded  to  the  heritage  of  his  ancestors.  So  completely,  in¬ 
deed,  had  the  collateral  lines  of  the  royal  stock  been  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  its  head,  that  little  more  was  required  for  the 
consolidation  of  a  powerful  monarchy  than  the  reduction  of 
some  municipal  republics,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  now  en¬ 
feebled  horde  on  the  Don.  These  conditions  were  soon  realised. 
In  1481  Ivan,  assuming  the  title  of  Czar,  announced  himself 
as  an  independent  sovereign  to  the  States  of  Christendom;  — 
and  the  Empire  of  Kussia  was  formed. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  even  this  remote  and  peculiar 
State,  which  then  gave  so  little  promise  of  its  future  destiny, 
should  thus  have  been  apparently  consolidated  at  the  same 
period  which  witnessed  the  definite  formation  of  so  many 
of  the  European  kingdoms.  Ivan  the  Great  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Maximilian  of  Austria,  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
and  with  Louis  XL  of  France.  And  circumstances,  arising 
immediately  from  the  events  before  us,  seemed  at  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  favour,  in  no  small  degree,  the  ultimate  development 
of  the  new  dominion.  Constantinople,  the  early  patroness  of 
Russian  progress  and  civilisation,  from  which  the  recollections 
of  the  people  had  never,  even  by  the  intruding  Tartars,  been 
wholly  estranged,  had  now,  in  her  original  capacity  and  in¬ 
fluence,  become  extinct,  and  was  occupied  by  aliens  in  religion 
and  race.  We  may  perhaps  say,  indeed,  that  this  catastrophe 
was  more  sincerely  felt  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Christendom.  To  the  high  gratification  of  his  subjects,  Ivan 
raised  Sophia,  the  last  of  the  Greek  princesses,  to  a  share  of 
his  throne  and  bed;  adopted  as  the  ensign  of  his  State  the 
two-headed  eagle,  which,  by  a  strange  vicissitude,  had  now 
been  replaced  at  Constantinople  by  the  old  crescent  of  Pagan 
Byzantium ;  and  appeared,  by  his  alliance  and  his  sympathies, 
to  have  acquired  some  of  the  dignity  and  pretensions  of  the 
emperors  of  the  Greeks.  Detached,  in  this  manner,  from 
its  original  connexion  with  the  East,  the  Russian  monarchy 
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acquired  rather  a  European  than  an  Asiatic  aspect ;  an  ex¬ 
change  undoubtedly  conducive  to  its  eventual  advancement.  Its 
penance,  however,  was  not  yet  done.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
when  every  thing  appeared  to  promise  the  speedy  growth  of  the 
new  Power,  the  old  stock  of  Rurik,  after  seven  centuries  and  a 
half  of  existence,  failed  in  the  third  generation  from  the  great 
Ivan ;  and  a  succession  of  usurpers,  invaders,  and  pretenders  for 
fifteen  years,  during  which  interregnum  the  country  narrowly 
escaped  annexation  to  Poland,  threw  back  the  rising  monarchy 
into  a  condition  scarcely  better  than  that  from  which  it  had 
emerged.  At  length,  in  1613,  the  election  of  Michael  Ro¬ 
manoff  to  the  vacant  throne  provided  Russia  anew  with  a  royal 
stock ;  and  the  fated  antagonist  of  the  House  of  Othman  was 
finally  established  in  policy  and  power. 

But  for  the  retarding  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred, 
it  is  probable  that  the  relations  between  Turkey  and  Christen¬ 
dom  would  have  been  changed  at  a  much  earlier  period  by  the 
menacing  attitude  of  Russian  dominion.  Alexis,  the  second  of 
the  Romanoffs,  suggested,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  formation  of  a  holy  league  against  the  infidels  of 
Constantinople.  His  country,  however,  was  as  yet  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  play  the  part  desired ;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  until  the  days 
of  Peter  the  Great,  that  Russian  vessels,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
eight  centuries,  again  swam  the  sea  of  Azov.  Still,  the  future 
was  preparing.  The  peace  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699,  terminated  the 
last  of  those  Turkish  wars  by  which  European  freedom  was 
conceived  to  be  threatened.  It  actually  included  Russia:  and 
thus  was  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  brought  seriously  into  hostile 
contact  with  the  Porte.  It  may  be  even  added,  that  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  were  honourable  to  Peter ;  nevertheless,  although 
the  ascendency  of  the  Imperialist  over  the  Ottoman  arms  had 
now  been  conclusively  decided,  some  time  further  was  to  elapse 
before  this  superiority  was  shared  by  Russia  also. 

The  Turkish  Empire  entered  upon  the  eighteenth  century, 
considerably  damaged  by  the  last  campaigns.  Its  forces  had 
been  relatively,  though  not,  perhaps,  actually  weakened ;  but  its 
reputation  was  most  seriously  diminished.  Nevertheless,  this 
very  circumstance  probably  contributed,  by  finally  removing  all 
dread  of  its  aggressions,  to  promote  that  peculiar  interest  which 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  now  began  to  take  in  its  political  fortunes. 
It  was,  however,  the  progress  of  Russia  alone  which  modified  the 
estimation  of  Turkey  among  the  Western  States;  and  we  shall 
best  understand  this  gradual  revolution  of  opinion  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  respective  positions  of  the  Porte  and  its  new  rival,  at 
the  close  of  the  several  wars  by  which  this  century  was  distin- 
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guished.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  direct  influence  of 
Turkey,  at  this  period,  upon  the  European  system,  was  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Northern  States.  The  secret  in¬ 
spiration  of  France  was,  indeed,  perceptible  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Divan ;  but  it  was  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  that  the  vibrations  of  Ottoman  struggles 
were  practically  felt.  Acting  on  Kussia  and  Poland  through 
the  medium  of  Cossack  and  Tartar  hordes,  which  carried  their 
allegiance  and  their  disorder  to  all  these  countries  in  turn, — on 
Prussia  and  Sweden  through  Poland,  and  on  Denmark  through 
Kussia,  —  the  Turkish  Empire  found  itself  connected  with  the 
less  important  moiety  of  Christendom — its  relations  with  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  West  being  mainly  suggested  by  its 
capacities  for  annoying  Austria.  In  the  wars,  therefore,  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  as  in  the  other  great  European  contests,  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  in  no  ways  directly  mixed.  Though  its 
councils,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  became  more  and  more 
exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  diplomatists,  yet  so  lordly  was  the 
indifference  of  the  Porte  to  such  opportunities,  and  so  ca¬ 
pricious  and  uncertain  was  its  disposition,  that  no  extensive 
combination  could  be  safely  based  on  its  probable  demeanour. 

When  the  division  of  Europe  with  which  it  was  most  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  had  been  convulsed  by  the  enterprises  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  it  took  no  original  part  in  the  quarrel ; 
but  when,  after  the  defeat  of  Pultawa,  the  vanquished  hero 
sought  refuge  at  Bender,  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  summarily 
broken,  in  behalf  of  a  sovereign  whose  inferiority  to  his  adver¬ 
sary  had  been  exposed  before  all  the  world.  It  would  be  a  work 
of  some  interest  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Divan  was  actually 
influenced  by  any  considerations  respecting  Russian  aggran¬ 
disement,  and  whether,  upon  this  early  occasion,  its  deliberations 
were  swayed  by  the  maxims  of  more  modern  policy.  That  it  was 
not  so  influenced,  to  any  very  great  extent,  we  may  perhaps  infer 
from  its  promptitude  in  engaging  the  Czar,  and  from  the  justifi¬ 
cation  which  such  confidence  received  on  the  Pruth.  Peter  was 
there  completely  discomfited;  and  although  the  Swedish  king 
gained  nothing  in  the  end,  the  advantages  obtained  by  the 
Turks  over  the  Russians  appeared  in  1711  quite  decisive  on 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  parties.  In  1724,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Divan  had  begun  to  look  with  jealousy,  if  not  appre¬ 
hension,  upon  the  growth  of  Russia ;  and  war  was  only  averted 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  French  court.  Its  ambassador,  on 
this  occasion,  represented  to  the  Porte,  remarkably  enough, 
that  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia  could  be  in  no  wise  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Ottoman  interests ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
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would  supply  a  counterpoise  against  Austria,  the  natural  enemy 
of  Mahometan  power.  It  is  said,  that  Peter  the  Great  be¬ 
queathed  certain  cabinet  traditions  for  effacing  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  humiliating  features  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Pruth ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  clear,  that  when  the  accession  of 
the  Empress  Anne  introduced  fresh  spirit  into  the  Russian 
counsels,  an  opportunity  was  promptly  found  to  renew  hos¬ 
tilities  with  the  Ottomans.  Indeed,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  appears  to  have  even  now  almost  succeeded  to  the  impe¬ 
rious  carriage  of  the  Porte  itself.  Though,  twenty  years  later, 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  one  of  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  of  French  diplomatists  described  it  as  a  country  liable, 
at  any  moment,  to  relapse  into  barbarism,  and  on  that  ground 
disqualihed  for  any  permanent  alliances ;  yet  it  already  assumed 
all  the  airs  pf  supremacy,  so  far  as  even  to  contest  the  ancient 
precedence  of  France.  The  war  from  1735  to  1739,  which  now 
ensued,  proved  the  hinging  point  in  the  military  fortunes  of 
Turkey.  It  cannot  certainly  be  termed  discreditable  in  its 
conduct.  Since,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  actually  engaged 
in  Persia  with  the  formidable  Nadir  Shah,  the  Porte  was 
still  able  to  show  a  resolute  front  to  Munnich  in  the  Crimea, 
and  to  the  Count  dc  Wallis  on  the  Danube,  and  at  length 
drove  the  Austrians  to  a  precipitate  peace  under  the  walls 
of  Belgrade.  But  though  the  honour  of  the  Ottoman  arms 
was  thus  far  unexpectedly  maintained,  and  though  no  ad¬ 
vantage  was  ever  gained  against  them  without  a  desperate 
struggle,  it  was  nevertheless  demonstrated,  by  the  results  of 
the  campaign,  that  the  rising  power  of  Russia  had  at  length 
reached  an  equality  with  that  of  Turkey ;  nor  could  it  be  much 
longer  doubtful  with  which  the  superiority  would  rest  for  the 
future.  The  point  had  now  been  reached  after  which,  even 
if  Turkey  did  not  retrograde,  yet  Russia  must  continue  to 
advance,  —  and  the  distance  between  them  must  yearly  increase. 
Even  the  terms  of  the  particular  treaty  which  followed  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  showed  the  change  of 
relationship  between  them.  The  territorial  arrangements  were 
not  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Porte ;  but  the  haughty 
Ottoman  condescended  to  acknowledge  an  ‘Empress’  in  the 
Czarina;  and  an  explicit  stipulation  was  introduced  for  the 
annulment  of  all  previous  conventions,  agreements,  and  con¬ 
cessions,  and  the  recognition  of  this  treaty  as  solely  defining 
the  relations  which  were  to  subsist  thereafter  between  the  con¬ 
tracting  Powers. 

After  this,  all,  excepting  the  actual  conquest  of  the  Ottoman 
Emjjire,  may  be  said  to  be  virtually  over.  In  fact,  even  the 
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last  war  had  been  commenced  with  the  definite  expectation  of 
despoiling  the  Porte  of  some,  at  least,  of  its  European  pos¬ 
sessions, —  so  precipitate  had  been  its  decline.  Turkey  was 
now  fairly  on  the  descending  limb  of  her  orbit ;  and  it  seemed 
easy  to  calculate  the  speed  with  which  she  was  hastening  to 
her  setting.  True  to  her  ancient  policy,  if  such  a  term  can 
be  applied  to  a  strange  combination  of  ignorance,  highminded¬ 
ness,  and  disdain,  the  Porte  took  no  part  in  the  wars  which 
embroiled  its  old  antagonists  at  the  demise,  in  1740,  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Crown ;  or  in  the  seven  years’  hostilities  which  afterwards 
ensued.  On  the  contrary,  it  actually  proffered  its  disinterested 
mediation  to  the  belligerents,  and  voluntarily  despatched  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna  assurances  of  its  unaltered  amity.  The  question 
on  which  peace  was  at  last  broken,  was  that  of  expiring  Poland. 
To  say  that  the  Divan  was  mainly  influenced  in  this  movement 
by  sentiments  of  sympathy  or  generosity  would  be  saying  too 
much ;  but,  so  blind  was  it  to  the  chimges  which  time  had 
wrought  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  parties,  that,  in  1768,  it 
deliberately  and  of  its  own  accord  declared  war  upon  Russia. 
The  campaigns  which  followed,  speedily  demonstrated  the  fatal 
folly  of  such  a  proceeding.  The  position  of  Turkey  had,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  been  defensive,  and  its  vulnerable  points 
were  now  fully  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  so  steady  and 
rapid  had  been  the  advance,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  of  Russian 
power,  that  the  germs  of  all  its  subsequent  pretensions  were 
already  visible,  with  their  consequences,  in  this,  the  first  war 
after  the  peace  of  Belgrade.  Russian  squadrons  immediately 
scoured  the  Archipelago;  Russian  missionaries  excited  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  Porte  to  rebellion ;  Russian  agents  tampered  with 
the  refractory  governors  of  Egypt.  So  settled  was  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Catharine  II.  in  the  superiority  of  her  admirably 
disciplined  troops,  that  the  vast  hosts  of  the  Ottomans  were 
deliberately  met  by  one  eighth  of  their  numbers,  —  and  with 
perfect  success.  The  Turks  were  driven  out  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia;  the  Danube  was  crossed ;  the  fortresses  of  its  southern 
bank  invested ;  and  the  Ottoman  communications  intercepted 
between  the  famous  camp  of  Schumla  and  its  magazines  at  Varna. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  the  general  apprehensions 
of  Christendom  excited,  on  behalf  of  the  Turks  !  Austria,  though 
both  previously  and  subsequently  allured  by  a  proposal  for 
sharing  the  expected  spoils,  discerned  a  new  danger  and  a  new 
policy,  while  England  and  France  acquired  new  motives  of  in¬ 
terest;  and  even  Prussia  acknowledged  her  concern.  What 
adds  to  the  significance  of  this  agitation  is,  that  it  was  of  no 
avail.  Catharine  proudly  rejected  all  intervention ;  and,  at  her 
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own  time  and  upon  her  own  terms,  dictated  the  treaty  of  Kai- 
nardgi,  which  carried  the  old  frontier  of  Peter  the  Great  on  to 
the  banks  of  the  Bug. 

This  was  the  first  advancement  of  the  boundaries  of  Kussia 
to  the  south :  and  we  may  convey  an  intelligible  idea  of  the 
system  commenced,  on  this  occasion,  by  merely  enumerating  the 
stages  of  its  progress  from  those  days  to  the  present.  Between 
the  channels  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Danube,  three  smaller 
streams  fall  in  parallel  directions  into  the  waters  of  the  Euxine 
— the  Bug,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Pruth.  In  the  time  of  Peter, 
the  Russian  frontier  had  been  formed  by  the  Dnieper;  in  1774, 
it  was  carried,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Bug;  in  1792  to  the 
Dniester;  in  1812  to  the  Pruth;  and  in  1829,  the  line  was 
made  to  include  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  These  advances 
represent,  of  course,  grave  contests  and  serious  cost.  In  1784, 
Catharine  had  so  far  ventured  on  the  rights  of  the  strongest,  as  to 
annex  the  Crimea  to  her  dominion,  by  the  simple  authority  of  an 
imperial  ukase.  But  by  her  menacing  parades  in  these  regions, 
and  by  her  haughty  inscription — ‘  the  route  to  Byzantium’  — 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  Kherson,  she  at  length  exasperated 
the  still  ferocious  Ottomans  beyond  the  boimds  of  patience,  — 
and  war  was  again  declared  by  the  Porte.  The  campaigns  of 
Potemkin  and  Suwarrow — the  capture  of  Oczakoff — and  the 
storm  of  Ismail,  followed.  The  results  we  have  already  named. 

What  we  are  now,  however,  desirous  of  noticing,  is  not  so 
much  the  protracted  struggle  between  Turkish  desperation  and 
Russian  strength,  as  the  political  persuasions  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  facts  contributed  to  generate  in  Europe.  We 
drew  attention  at  an  early  stage  of  our  remarks,  to  the  influence 
originally  sought  for,  though  with  great  submissiveness  and  ti¬ 
midity,  by  the  emissaries  of  France  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan. 
There  was,  we  may  here  observe,  a  singular  convenience  in  the 
alliance  to  which  the  Porte  had  been  thus  incidentally  led. 
The  King  of  France  was  far  enough  removed  to  be  beyond  the 
risk  of  collision ;  the  traditional  connexion  of  his  cabinet  with 
the  affairs  of  Poland,  and  its  peculiar  authority  with  the  Order 
of  St.  John  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  serviceable  me¬ 
diation,  while  his  position,  as  the  first  hereditary  monarch  of  the 
Christian  world,  was  such  as  to  gratify  the  inordinate  pride  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultans.  In  respect  of  arrogance,  however,  the  French 
monarchs  were  nearly  a  match  for  their  Oriental  allies.  They 
exacted  from  the  Porte  the  title  of  ‘  Padischah,’  or  Emperor ; 
and,  in  the  conduct  of  such  of  their  ambassadors  as  Marcheville 
and  Ferriol,  it  is  diflScult  to  trace  much  superiority  over  the 
uncivilised  envoys  of  the  Porte.  But  as  the  preponderance 
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of  the  Ottoman  power  gradually  decreased,  this  Indefinite  in¬ 
fluence  of  France  assumed  a  more  positive  form  and  scope,  and  at 
length,  in  the  wars  of  Louis  le  Grand,  it  was  visibly  established. 
So  ambitious  a  monarch  could  not  overlook  a  Power  of  which  so 
much  use  was  to  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Most  Chris¬ 
tian  King  had  been  forced  indeed,  for  very  decency,  to  despatch 
certain  succours  to  the  Emperor  at  the  moment  when  the  in¬ 
fidel  was  actually  menacing  Vienna :  But  his  agents  were  all  the 
while  busy  at  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  delay  of  the  paci¬ 
fication  with  which  at  length  the  war  and  the  century  were 
terminated,  the  interested  action  of  a  Western  Power  was,  for 
the  first  time,  notoriously  traceable.  After  this  period,  the 
necessities  or  liabilities  of  the  Ottoman  State  in  this  respect, 
became  matter  of  common  recognition  ;  and  so  regularly  during 
the  next  hundred  years  did  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  successive  ascendencies  or  opportunities,  claim  a 
right  of  interference  and  mediation  in  the  negotiations  and  trea¬ 
ties  of  the  Porte,  that  the  conduct  of  Catharine  II.  in  disallowing 
such  intervention  between  her  and  her  enemy,  was  conceived  to 
indicate  an  extraordinary  degree  of  presumption.  These  inter¬ 
cessions,  however,  had  not  yet  been  dictated  or  determined  by  any 
general  alarm  at  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia ;  they  originated 
in  the  prospect  of  advants^e  which  each  State  discerned  in  com¬ 
municating  the  impress  of  its  own  inte/ests  to  the  engagements 
of  a  nation  dissociated  by  creed,  position,  and  character  from 
the  ordinary  politics  of  Christendom.  Even  after  Turkey 
ceased  to  be  an  aggressive  Power,  it  still  retained  the  capacity 
of  effecting,  on  emergencies,  most  serious  diversions,  —  and  of 
granting  commercial  privileges  of  no  trifling  value.  It  became 
in  fact  a  State,  which,  though  not  secluded  from  the  rights  of 
political  community,  was  yet  so  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
sphere  of  ordinary  combinations,  as  to  appear  like  a  ready-made 
instrument  for  all  collateral  purposes.  Its  disdainful  chivalry 
and  its  passionate  caprices  were  well  known ;  nor  w’lis  there  any 
cabinet  of  importance  which  did  not  appreciate  the  possible 
services  they  might  confer.  At  the  Pruth,  the  mediating  Powers 
were  England  and  Poland ;  at  Belgrade,  the  mission  devolved 
upon  France.  Prussia  was  characteristically  introduced  to  the 
Divan  by  the  admiration  of  the  Ottoman  for  the  personal  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Great  Frederic.  The  state  of  things  disclosed  by 
Romanzoff’s  campaigns,  transformed  even  Austria  into  an  inter¬ 
cessor  on  behalf  of  the  Turks;  and  in  1792  the  cabinets  of 
London  and  Berlin  found  themselves  zealously  co-operating  for 
the  same  end.  Other  scenes,  however,  were  now  at  hand. 

The  position  of  Turkey  at  the  opening  of  those  eventful 
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days  which  changed  the  face  of  Europe  by  and  through  the 
French  Revolution,  was  briefly  this:  —  She  had  escaped  the 
imminency  of  peril.  The  last  wars  had  conclusively  estab¬ 
lished  both  the  gigantic  strength  of  Russia  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  would  probably  be  applied.  Catharine  did  not  con¬ 
descend  to  disguise  her  ambition  or  her  hopes.  She  openly 
discussed  the  project  of  restoring  a  Greek  Empire  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  the  benefit  of  her  successors ;  and  revived  the 
auspicious  name  of  Constantine  in  a  prince  of  her  royal  house. 
Nor,  although  the  fate  of  Poland  had  alarmed  the  statesmen  of 
Europe,  was  it  by  any  means  certain  that  any  peremptory  arbi¬ 
tration  could  at  this  time  have  been  interposed  between  Russia 
and  her  prey.  In  1791,  Pitt  had  found  himself  totally  un¬ 
supported  in  his  proposition  to  equip  a  squadron  of  observation 
for  the  Dardanelles  ;  the  functions  of  France,  the  old  and,  nomi¬ 
nally  at  least,  the  natural  ally  of  the  Porte,  were  entirely  sus¬ 
pended  ;  and  the  complicity  and  spoils  of  Polish  dismemberment 
furnished  the  Northern  Courts  with  irresistible  arguments  and 
temptations.  Already,  in  fact,  had  the  partition  of  Turkey  been 
deliberately  canvassed,  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  its  absorp¬ 
tion  ;  and  although  subsequent  events  showed  that  the  Ottomans 
were  by  no  means  so  defenceless  as  they  were  presumed  to  be, 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  not  have  been  thrown 
wholly  for  support  at  this  time  on  their  own  fanatical  courage. 
Even  ten  years  earlier,  France,  acting  always  as  the  confi¬ 
dential  friend  of  Turkey,  had  intimated  to  the  Divan,  that  in 
any  future  war  it  would  probably  be  vain  to  look’  to  Europe 
for  diversion  or  aid  ;  and  the  inclinations  of  Austria  to  partici¬ 
pate  rather  in  the  plunder  than  in  the  prevention  of  the  deed  were 
sufficiently  known.  From  these  hazards,  however,  the  Porte  was 
now  relieved.  The  Governments  of  Europe  were  fain  to  pause 
in  their  traditional  careers ;  and  the  same  circumstances  which 
had  exempted  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  any  share  in  the 
great  wars  of  the  century  just  expiring,  secured  it  also  in  a 
similar  immunity  from  the  revolutionary  tempests  by  which  a 
new  order  of  things  was  ushered  in.  At  length,  after  six  years’ 
neutrality,  the  passions  of  the  Porte  were  violently  roused  by 
the  ambition  of  the  Directory.  The  ancient  interests  of  France 
in  these  regions  of  the  world  were  characteristically  symbolised 
in  her  revolutionary  counsels,  by  a  descent  upon  Egypt !  The 
results  of  this  famous  expedition  were,  in  many  points  of  view, 
remarkable ;  and  in  none  more  than  those  immediately  connected 
with  the  subject  under  review.  Unable  to  comprehend  either 
the  Revolution  or  its  consequences,  the  Porte  could  at  least 
discern  that  its  oldest  ally  was  deliberately  proposing  to  rob  it 
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of  its  fairest  province.  It  accordingly  declared  war  gainst 
France ;  and,  as  a  natural  sequel  of  such  a  determination,  drew 
more  and  more  closely  to  Great  Britain,  which,  always  favourably 
disposed  towards  Turkey,  had  now  become  its  most  obvious 
councillor  and  friend.  Into  the  particulars  of  the  engagements 
which  followed,  we  need  not  enter.  It  will  be  enough  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  by  this  measure  the  French  Government  rudely 
snapped  asunder  an  alliance  of  two  centuries  and  a  half ;  that 
the  protectorate  thus  lost,  passed  virtually  to  England ;  and  that 
the  ultimate  effects  of  the  enterprise  threatened  little  less  than 
the  transfer  to  this  country  of  the  credit,  influence,  and  privi¬ 
leges,  which  France,  for  so  long  a  period,  had  enjoyed  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Porte. 

The  new  impulse,  however,  thus  communicated  to  the  policy 
of  the  Divan  was  by  no  means  undisturbed.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  great  war  soon  furnished  so  adroit  a  negotiator  as 
Napoleon  with  opportunities  of  reviving  or  remodelling  the 
alliances  of  the  old  monarchy ;  and  so  well  were  his  intrigues 
seconded  by  the  impolicy  of  our  own  proceedings  that,  in  1807, 
the  Dardanelles  were  forced  by  an  English  fleet  while  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Constantinople  was  directed  by  a  minister  of  France. 
The  publication  of  the  secret  compact  between  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  at  Tilsit  once  more,  and  more  conclusively,  estranged 
the  Porte  from  its  French  connexions;  and  at  length,  by  a  con¬ 
certed  pacification  between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1812,  the 
forces  of  the  latter  Power  were  opportunely  disengaged  to 
assist  towards  the  issue  of  the  Moscow  campaign.  We  touch 
but  cursorily  on  these  events,  since,  however  momentous  in 
themselves,  they  but  indirectly  affected  the  question  before 
us.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  is,  that  Turkey,  during 
this  period,  was  received  with  more  universal  consent,  and  on  a 
more  Intimate  footing  than  before,  into  the  community  of 
European  States,  and  that  the  part  assigned  to  her  in  their 
general  federative  policy  partook  more  of  a  regular  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  certain  obligations  were  in  this 
way  contracted  towards  the  Porte  by  the  European  States,  yet 
its  fated  antagonist  was  more  than  proportionately  strengthened 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes.  So  conspicuous  and  sub¬ 
stantial  had  been  the  services  of  Russia  in  the  struggle  of 
Europe  against  Napoleon,  and  so  entirely  was  the  Continental 
policy  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  now  identified  with  that 
of  the  other  great  Powers,  that  the  attitude  of  the  Czar  became 
far  more  formidable  than  before;  and  results  which  we  need 
scarcely  recapitulate,  proved  what  substantial  grounds  there 
were  for  the  growing  apprehensions  of  the  Divan. 
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The  Emancipation  of  Greece. 

"What  19  called,  indeed,  ‘  the  Eastern  Question,’  may  be  said 
to  have  been  fully  constituted  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
opinion  still  survived,  and,  in  fact,  since  the  days  of  Catharine  II., 
seemed  gradually  to  have  been  confirmed,  that  the  national  ex¬ 
istence  of  Turkey  had  reached  its  appointed  term,  and  could 
only  be  protracted  by  the  artificial  suspense  which  the  jealousies 
of  Europe  might  combine  to  create.  An  element  too  of  singular 
importance  in  the  question  now  made  itself  visible.  An  interest 
was  claimed,  whether  sincerely  or  otherwise,  yet  with  great 
plausibility,  by  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte ;  and  as  these  were  mostly  members  of  the 
Greek  church,  the  sympathies  and  pretensions  of  Russia  naturally 
assumed  a  peculiar  prominence.  The  liberation  of  Greece  and 
the  incidents,  whether  of  argument  or  violence,  attending  its 
accomplishment,  furnish  a  sufficient  exemplification  of  the  .views 
and  considerations  which  were  thus  introduced  upon  the  political 
stage,  and  which,  it  is  evident,  have  ever  since  been  steadily 
increasing  in  significance  and  weight.  Still,  a  strong  counter¬ 
poise  remained  in  the  conviction  felt  by  all  European  cabinets 
but  one,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  its 
substantial  integrity,  was  necessary  to  the  prospective  peace  of 
Europe ;  and  although  this  sentiment  might,  in  some  quarters, 
be  reducible  into  a  simple  objection  to  a  monopoly  of  the  spoil, 
yet  the  difficulties  of  a  partition  were  so  great  that,  eventually, 
all  parties  coincided  in  a  resolution  to  stave  off  the  crisis,  and 
postpone  a  question  which  they  were  unable  to  solve — with 
any  satisfaction  to  themselves. 

Such  then  is  the  position  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Prostrate, 
to  all  appearance,  at  the  feet  of  its  vigilant  and  redoubtable  foe, 
it  is  maintained,  in  a  precarious  security,  by  the  jealousies  rather 
than  the  sympathies  of  surrounding  nations :  For,  although  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  it  has  exhibited  an  unlooked-for 
vitality  in  the  hour  of  peril,  yet  the  experience  of  recent  years 
forbids  all  further  reliance  on  such  resources.  The  Danube  and 
the  Balkan  are  no  longer  barriers.  Adrianople  has  been  already 
once  reached ;  and  between  that  city  to  Constantinople  there 
intervenes  but  a  step. 

Historians  have  frequently  indulged  in  speculations  upon  the 
causes  of  this  decline.  But  the  question  lies,  we  think,  within 
narrow  limits.  It  is  less  the  decay  of  one  of  the  antagonists,  than 
the  growth  of  the  other,  which  has  so  disturbed  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  armies  which  were  overthrown  by  the  Bajazets 
and  the  Amuraths  bore  no  comparison  to  those  encountered  by 
Malnnood ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  Great  Solyman,  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  could  have  ever  made  head  against  such  a 
force  as  that  now  wielded  by  the  reigning  Czar.  Turkey,  in 
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short,  has  been  stationary,  while  other  nations  have  advanced. 
This  is  one  of  the  consequences  due  mainly  to  the  character  of 
the  national  religion ;  though  it  would  be  incorrect  to  attribute 
to  this  most  im|X)rtant  influence  results  exclusively  prejudiclaL 
It  is  true  that  fanaticism  has  produced  social  insecurity  as  well  as 
political  stagnation,  and  that  the  false  prophets  of  Ottoman  his¬ 
tory  have  been  more  numerous  and  successful  than  the  pre¬ 
tenders  or  usurpers  of  any  other  history  whatever.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sanctity  which  the  theocratic  principle  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  reigning  House  has  proved  its  inviolable  safeguard 
in  the  crisis  of  revolution ;  and  the  reversion  of  the  holy  Kalifate 
which  Selim  I.  secured  from  the  last  phantom  representative  of 
the  Abbasides  conveyed  no  insignificant  authority  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful.  In  virtue  of  this  title,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  recognised  by  all  the  orthodox  AIus- 
sulman  world ;  so  that  an  appeal  based  upon  the  obligations  in¬ 
volved  in  it  was  actually,  in  1799,  transmitted  to  Constantinople 
from  Scringapatam. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Ottoman 
and  Ilussian  Empires,  that  the  destinies  of  both  should  be 
matter  of  long-descended  tradition  and  common  acceptance  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Though  the  establishment  of  the 
Turks  in  Europe  is  now  of  such  respectable  antiquity  that  its 
fourth,  and  perhaps  fated  centenary  draws  nigh,  and  though 
their  rights  of  dominion  have  acquired  a  title  beyond  that  of 
mere  prescription,  yet  the  nation  itself,  as  has  been  observed  by 
an  historian  not  often  distinguished  by  such  felicitous  brevity  of 
expression,  is  still  only  ‘encamped'  on  its  conquests.  They 
have  never  comiwrted  themselves,  either  politically  or  socially, 
as  if  they  anticipated  in  Europe  any  continuing  home.  Ot¬ 
toman  legends  relate  how  a  belief  arose,  even  in  the  very  hour 
of  conquest,  that  the  banner  of  the  Cross  would  again  be  some 
day  carried  to  the  brink  of  the  Straits ;  and  it  is  said  that  this 
misgiving  is  traceable  in  the  selection  of  the  Asiatic  shore  for 
the  final  resting-place  of  true  believers.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
from  the  first  definite  apparition  of  the  Ilussian  Empire,  they 
instinctively  recognised  the  antagonists  of  Fate.  Europe  had 
hardly  learned  the  titles  of  the  Czar,  when  the  gaze  of  the 
Porte  was  uneasily  directed  to  the  new  metropolis  on  the 
Neva  *,  throughout  the  whole  century,  notwithstanding  its  che¬ 
quered  incidents,  the  impression  was  never  weakened ;  and  to 
this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  point  out  the  par¬ 
ticular  gate  by  which  the  Muscovite  troops  are  to  enter  the 
City  of  Promise.  Nor  are  the  traditions  less  vivid  on  the  other 
side.  Although  the  visible  ambition  of  the  Imperial  Court  may 
have  been  generated  by  the  creations  of  Peter  and  the  con- 
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quests  of  Catharine,  yet  the  impressions  popularly  current 
flow  from  an  earlier  and  a  less  corrupted  source.  The  ancient 
relations  of  Russia  with  the  capital  of  the  Caesars,  the  early 
hostilities,  the  subsequent  alliances,  and  the  presumed  inherit¬ 
ance  of  Ivan,  are  all  matter  of  national  legend ;  and  combine, 
with  the  appejil  to  religion  and  the  incitements  of  pride,  to  make 
the  recovery  of  Constantinople  from  the  Ottoman  appear  an 
obligatory  as  well  as  a  predestined  work.  The  spirit  in  which 
the  Russian  legions  w’ould  march  to  the  Bosphorus  would, 
probably,  differ  little  from  that  in  which  Grenada  was  invested 
by  the  levies  of  Castile. 

Yet,  with  all  these  palliatives  of  conquest,  and  all  this  sem¬ 
blance  of  w’arrant,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  sentiments  which 
the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  Russia  might  awaken  in 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  w'ould  be  seconded  by  the  opinion  of 
every  people  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Atlantic.  Though 
the  Turks,  even  in  the  fourth  century  of  their  European  exist¬ 
ence,  still  sit  like  barbarous  conquerors  on  the  lands  they  won, 
though  they  retmn  in  servitude  and  degradation  millions  of 
Christian  subjects,  though  they  perpetuate  the  hopeless  desola¬ 
tion  of  vast  provinces,  and  though  these  provinces  are  the  very 
fairest  regions  of  the  known  world  and  the  most  famous  scenes 
of  ancient  story  ;  —  yet  for  all  this,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion, 
they  would  command  the  sympathy  and  favour  of  thousands 
to  whom  the  ‘  balance  of  power’  would  be  a  strange  and 
unintelligible  projKJsition.  For  the  conclusions  of  statesmen 
there  would  no  doubt  be  sufficient  warrant  in  the  obvious 
danger  to  public  peace  and  freedom  from  the  aggrandisement, 
by  sucli  vast  acquisitions,  of  a  Power  already  so  menacing  and 
aggressive  as  Russia ;  but  their  main  source,  we  think,  must  be 
sought  in  that  popular  instinct  which  naturally  inclines  to  the 
weaker  side,  —  and  with  a  stronger  and  more  decided  bias  as  the 
violence  attempted  to  be  exercised  is  more  gratuitous — and  cruel. 
The  considerations  which  now  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Turks  are  feeble  and  inoperative,  compared  with  those  which  are 
acting  in  their  favour.  They  are  semi-barbarians,  and  they  are 
misbelievers :  they  have  not  improved,  by  the  policy  or  enlight¬ 
enment  of  their  rule,  the  title  which  they  originally  ^derived  from 
conquest :  But  they  are  as  they  were  made.  They  retain  their 
native  impress  of  character,  and  they  have  repeatedly  shamed 
States  of  more  lofty  pretensions,  by  their  magnanimity,  their 
generosity,  their  unswerving  adherence  to  their  plighted  faith 
and  presumptive  duties,  and  by  that  disdainful  grandeur  of  soul 
which  refuses  to  avail  itself  of  another's  error,  and  renders  to  mis¬ 
fortune  a  homage  which  had  never  been  extorted  from  them  by 
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power.  Very  recent  events  have  shown  that  the  communication 
of  European  forms  to  Ottoman  institutions,  however  it  may  have 
affected  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  the  national  strength, 
has,  at  least,  not  impaired  the  national  virtues ;  nor  has  there, 
probably,  been  any  period  since  the  war,  at  which  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  an  overgrown  Power  upon  its  defenceless  neighbour 
would  excite  more  general  indignation  or  induce  more  serious 
results.  These  are  things  witliin  the  daily  observation  of  all ; 
what  we  have  previously  deduced  from  the  less  obvious  facts  of 
history  may  elucidate,  w’e  hope,  the  character  of  the  long-pending 
crisis,  and  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  great  problem 
which  will  be  one  day  solved. 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  the 
Measures  appointed  for  the  Execution  of  the  Nuisances-rnnoval 
and  Diseases-prevention  Act,  and  the  Public  Health  Act,  up  to 
July  1849.  Presented  to  Parliament. 

2.  Report  on  Quarantine  by  the  General  Board  of  Health.  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament,  1849. 

3.  Statement  of  the  Course  of  Investigation  and  Results  of  Ex¬ 
periments  as  to  the  means  of  Removing  the  Refuse  of  Towns  in 
IVater,  and  applying  it  as  Manure.  By  Edwin  Chadwick, 
Esq.  C.  B.  Reynell  and  Weight,  1849. 

Ceen  through  the  departing  shadow  of  a  wide-wasting  pesti¬ 
lence,  the  science  which  aims  at  preserving  health  by  pre¬ 
cautionary  arrangements,  now  presents  itself  divested  of  the 
vulgar  and  unsightly  attributes  which  formerly  repelled  public 
attention  too  much  from  its  details ;  and  stands  forth  in  the  true 
and  pure  light  of  its  beneficent  object  —  the  saving  of  human 
life.  In  England  alone,  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths 
from  disease  is,  in  round  numbers,  300,000,  —  while  that  of 
deaths  from  the  mere  decaj*  and  exhaustion  of  the  human  frame 
by  the  progress  of  time,  is  only  35,000.  In  the  difference  between 
these  two  numbers  we  see  the  vast  and  vital  field  in  which  the 
sanitary  reformer  projwses  to  work.  That  disease  shall  ever 
be  entirely  exterminated,  is  of  course  beyond  the  belief  or  hope 
of  the  most  sanguine:  But  every  disease  has  somewhere  its 
specific  and  efficient  cause,  —  and  that  these  causes  can  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  much  weakened  in  their  action,  in  very  many  instances, 
is  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  hope,  but  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved.  When  sanitary  legislation  gives  us  its  successful  re¬ 
sults,  they  will  be  represented  by  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  those  who  die  of  disease,  in  their  early  days,  or  in  the  prime  of 
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life  —  and  in  the  increased  number  of  those  who  have  completed 
their  allotted  course  in  health  and  been  peacefully  gathered  to 
their  fathers. 

Accordingly  sanitary  improvements  have  not  directly  in  view 
the  extension  of  the  natural  period  of  human  life,  but  only  the 
removal  of  influences  which  artificially  curtail  it.  The  opinions 
of  Condorcet  and  his  disciples,  therefore,  are  widely  distinct  from 
the  inductive  philosophy  of  those  who  have  demonstrated  the 
benefit  of  removing  from  the  vicinity  of  man  those  external 
poisons  w’hich  embitter  and  abridge  his  existence.  Their  object 
is  not  the  vain  one  of  indefinitely  protracting  existence  by  human 
art.  It  seems  indeed  a  remarkable  fact,  whence  something  has 
yet,  we  think,  to  be  learned,  that  wherever  the  average  length 
of  life  is  improved  there  is  a  tendency  to  equality ;  and  that 
the  miraculously  long  livers,  appear  chiefly  where  the  average 
vitality  is  shortest,  and  where  men  subject  to  noxious  agencies 
present  in  general  the  most  attenuated  and  degraded  physical 
condition,  —  as  if  it  were  an  exceptional  law  of  nature,  that 
those  whose  frames  can  for  a  certain  time  resist  these  deadly 
influences,  become,  ‘  like  him  who  fed  on  poisons,’  hardened 
against  the  common  causes  of  mortality.  Nor,  were  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  in  the  power  of  art  materially  to  enlarge  the  allotted 
span  of  healthy  existence,  and  to  make  extreme  old  age  the  com¬ 
mon  lot,  instead  of  the  rare  privilege  of  a  few,  —  must  we 
necessarily  suppose  the  boon  accompanied  by  a  great  increase 
of  human  happiness.  Treatise^  de  senectute  have  more  than  one 
aspect.  In  tho  general  case,  when  a  green  old  age  has  been 
reached,  the  task  of  life  may  be  considered  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed,  and  its  enjoyments  substantially  exhausted ;  the  journey 
has  been  completed,  and  the  tired  body  may  part  with  the 
spirit  in  peace,  leaving  the  arena  of  life  to  new  competitors. 
The  associations  witli  which  survivors  surround  the  memory  of 
their  aged  relatives  are  accordingly  more  tender  than  bitter. 
And  such  deaths,  it  is  felt,  do  not  so  much  make  a  chasm  in 
existence  as  a  natural  change,  consonant  Avith  the  decay  and 
reproduction  which  are  the  routine  of  the  world’s  progress. 
Young  hands  are  strengthening  their  grasp  to  lead  us  forward 
in  our  journey  through  life,  as  the  elder  race  Avaxes  feeble 
and  drop  aAvay.  It  is  Avhen  the  opening  bud  is  blighted,  or 
life  is  cut  oif  in  the  full  bloom  of  usefulness,  —  in  the  midst  of 
happiness,  affection,  and  esteem,  —  that  the  great  calamities  of 
mortality  are  exhibited.  Such  are  the  desolate  spots  of  human 
existence,  standing  in  the  centre  of  its  healthy  fruition,  Avaste 
and  arid — showing  happy  aims  defeated,  and  its  joys  engulphed 
in  unfathomable  sorroAvs.  The  science  that  promises  in  some 
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measure  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  this  howling  wilderness,  is 
surely  an  objeet  before  which  sarcasm  and  faction  and  selfishness 
may  well  be  dumb. 

There  are  some  initial  views  connected  with  this  subject,  on 
which  a  few  years  ago  it  might  have  licen  necessary  to  enlarge, 
but  which  may  now,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Chadwick  and  his  coadjutors,  be  taken  for  granted  as 
a  part  of  the  received  creed  of  every  intelligent  observer. 
Whatever  difficulties  may  still  haunt  the  speculations  of  econo¬ 
mists  on  the  increase  of  population,  no  one  now  doubts  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large,  no  less  than  for  the  happiness 
of  the  few  immediately  interested  in  each  human  being,  that  the 
life  once  breathed  should,  if  possible,  be  preserved,  until  it  is 
released  by  the  natural  wearing  away  of  its  earthly  tabernacle. 
We  all  know  that,  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  term,  a  short¬ 
lived  population  is  generally  a  surplus  population,  —  not  only 
beeause  those  who  are  reckless  of  preserving  life  will  be  careless 
of  all  its  obligations,  and  will  be  poor  and  vicious,  but  because 
the  tendency  of  early  deaths  is  chiefly,  to  shorten  the  existence 
of  those  who  produce  more  than  they  consume,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  must-be  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
others.  Sir  W.  Temple’s  antithesis,  that  we  cannot  care  too 
little  for  life  nor  too  much  for  health,  must  not  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  *  A  cholera  widow,’  Is  a  significant  expression  occasion¬ 
ally  used  by  the  Board  of  Health,  to  indicate  one  who  has  been 
thrown  on  the  parish  by  the  death  of  that  husband  who,  if  he 
had  not  been  prematurely  cut  off,  might  have  supported  her  for 
years,  and  left  his  children  old  enough  to  earn  bread  for  them¬ 
selves.  Many  communities  are  now  thus  paying,  in  alarmingly 
swollen  poor-rates,  for  the  short-sighted  selfishness  which  made 
them  grudge  the  cost  of  precautionary  arrangements.  These 
are  truths  which  have  now  so  far  found  acceptance  throughout 
the  educated  part  of  society,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
examine  at  length  the  resisons  for  believing  in  them.  Nor, 
while  the  value  to  the  public  at  large  of  preserving  every  human 
life  that  can  be  preserved,  is  fully  admitted,  does  any  rational 
man  doubt  that  there  come  into  existence  in  all  places,  and 
especially  where  men  are  densely  congregated,  physical  agencies 
destructive  of  life,  which,  though  capable  of  being  removed, 
are  too  often  left  to  do  their  de^ly  work  undisturbed.  These 
broad  facts  appearing  to  require  nothing  to  be  said  in  their 
support,  our  remarks  may  be  more  profitably  confined  to  some 
of  the  less  obvious  influences  likely  to  be  exercised  by  sanitary 
reform ;  and  to  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  apathy,  the 
])rejudice8,  and  the  other  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  class  of  improvement.  , 
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One  of  the  primary  prejudices — one  of  those  least  spoken  of 
but  most  felt  —  which  sanitary  reform  has  to  encounter,  is  a 
vague  apprehension  of  undue  interference.  All  regulations  for 
securing  cleanliness  and  removing  filth,  are  apt  to  be  considered 
as  invasions  of  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  person, 
and  amounting  to  an  impertinent  intermeddling,  in  matters  con¬ 
cerning  which  it  is  insulting  even  to  be  inquisitive.  But  in 
reality  the  object  of  sanitary  reform  is  to  free  the  citizen  from 
the  vile  fetters  with  wihich  the  acts  of  others  have  actually, 
bound  him,  and  to  leave  him  free  to  pursue  the  natural  tendency 
towards  civilisation  and  refinement,  rather  than  to  assume  any 
arbitrary  control  over  his  actions.  We  believe  it  to  be  quite  true 
that  it  always  injures  the  individual  to  do  for  him  what  he  ought, 
and  is  able,  to  do  for  himself.  But  the  operative  workman  must 
live  in  the  city,  or  starve ;  and  if  selfish  wealth  has  made  the 
city  such  that  he  cannot  find  a  cell  in  it  which  is  not  a  living 
tomb,  saturated  with  corruption— then  he  is  not  left  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  own  actions,  but  is  subject  to  an  abominable  bondage 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  others.  The  strength  and  skill  of 
Hercules  could  not  enable  the  city  artisan  of  Glasgow  to  live 
in  purity ;  and  if  legislation  cleanses  the  Augean  stable,  it  is  not 
doing  for  him  what  he  should  have  been  left  to  do  for  himself, 
but  only  saving  him  from  suifering  by  the  selfishness  of  third 
parties  beyond  his  reach. 

In  fact  no  nation  which  has  made  many  steps  forward  in 
civilisation  can  be  without  some  sort  of  Edile  police :  And  the 
leal  grievance  is,  not  that  such  a  thing  docs  not  exist,  but  that 
it  is  so  very  imperfect  and  defective.  Like  most  other  great 
benefits,  it  will  be  better  accomplished  through  enlightened  and 
well  weighed  legislation,  suggested  by  skilful  minds  devoted  to 
the  task,  than  by  the  blind  chance  which  has  hitherto  ruled  it ; 
and  one  of  its  new  qualities  will  naturally  be  its  careful  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  proper  medium  between  obnoxious  interference  and 
fatal  neglect.  Hitherto  such  vulgarisms  as  sewers,  drains,  and 
other  things  not  less  important  and  still  more  vulgarly  sug¬ 
gestive,  were  deemed  to  be  the  proper  province  of  bricklayers, 
scavengers,  and  nightmen.  A  respectable  builder  or  plumber 
might  perhaps  condescend  to  give  his  attention  to  such  works 
—  but  scarcely,  if  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  alderman  or 
bailie.  So  was  it  of  old  with  the  noble  art  of  surgery,  linked 
to  the  humble  and  almost  servile  craft  of  the  barber.  But  the 
portentous  infiucnces  connected  with  l)oth  fields  of  exertion, 
have  at  last  dignified  them,  in  spite  of  sordid  and  unpleasiug 
associations.  And  neither  is  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
such  functions  so  novel  as  it  may  seem.  The  sanitary  rules  to 
which  the  Jews  were  subjected  Avere  part  of  their  Religion  — 
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as  those  of  other  Eastern  nations  still  are  ;  and  travellers  who 
are  acquainted  with  these  countries,  assure  us  that  there  are  in 
Leviticus  precepts  still  marvellously  well  adapted  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  life.  There  were  similar  regulations  both  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  But  the  Homans  were  the  most  sagacious  and  ex¬ 
tensive  legislators  in  such  matters.  They  were  in  many  things 
masters  of  the  practical ;  and  have  left  vestiges  still  pregnant  with 
the  wisdom  of  experience.  With  them  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
deemed  ‘  common  or  unclean’  that  could  protect  the  public  health. 
We  find  Pliny  writing  to  Trajan  about  a  fetid  stream  passing 
through  Amastris,  as  if  it  were  an  affair  of  State.  The  cloaciB 
of  the  Tarquins  are  still  among  the  architectural  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  censors,  ediles,  and  curators,  who  at  different  periods 
had  charge  of  the  buildings,  and  of  the  apparatus  for  the  removal 
of  impurities,  were  invested  with  great  powers  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  functions,  and  derived  a  corresponding  dignity  from 
them.  The  arrangements  for  supplying  the  houses  of  Rome 
with  water  wxre  most  minute.  Those  for  ventilation  and 
drainage,  still  traceable  in  the  several  remains  of  Roman  am¬ 
phitheatres,  have  struck  our  most  advanced  sanitarians  with 
surprise  at  their  remarkable  adaptation  to  their  purpose ;  while 
Mr.  Chadwick  tells  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  that  he  has 
lately  received  from  a  friend  in  Zurich  a  s|MK5imen  of  exactly 
such  an  earthenware  pipe  as  he  is  now  recommending  for  the 
distribution  of  sewage.  It  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Romans, 
and  *  has  worked  until  reeent  times  under  500  feet  of  pressure!’ 
Indeed  it  is  easy  to  see  from  Vitruvius,  and  from  portions  of 
the  collection  of  Graevius,  that  the  rules  and  operations  for 
the  protection  of  health  in  Rome,  were  of  a  very  radical  and 
peremptory  character,  and  allowed  no  minor  interests  to  interfere 
with  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rule  with  them,  that  from 
the  time  when  the  foundation  of  a  city  was  laid,  to  that  of  the 
summit  of  its  greatness,  no  structural  operation,  public  or  private, 
should  be  jiermitted  to  take  a  shape  which  might  render  it  a 
harbour  either  for  disease  or  crime ;  and  it  is  to  this  vigilant 
forethought  that,  in  the  absence  of  other  organisin';  asrencies 
discovered  only  in  our  later  times,  we  may  attribute  the  suceess 
with  which  that  remarkable  people  preserved  social  order, 
thoughout  so  dense  and  vast  a  mass  of  human  beings  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  im|)erial  city  in  the  days  of  its  greatness. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  this  country  that,  by  neglecting 
initiatory  precautions,  it  should  have  allowed  so  much  to  be 
done  which  must  now  be  undone.  In  the  restrictions  which  pre¬ 
vent  every  man  from  doing  for  his  own  profit  or  gratification  that 
which  indicts  on  his  neighbour  a  deadly  Injury,  there  is  no  hard¬ 
ship; —  it  is  simple  justice.  Our  law  requircs  that  the  railway 
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company,  the  master  of  the  steam  boat,  and  the  manufacturer  of 
gunpowder,  should  respectively  conduct  their  operations  so  as 
not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  community ;  and  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  the  same  resjionsibility  should  not  be  attached  to 
those  whose  [)rofitable  occupation  is  building  or  spinning.  Such 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  public  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  old  sumptuary  laws,  —  for  it  interferes  with  things, 
not  with  persons;  nor  can  it  be  compared  to  attempts  to 
regulate  labour  and  wages,  or  to  restraints  on  trade,  —  for  it  is 
not  done  to  procure,  by  the  artificial  adjustment  of  something 
which  men  can  best  settle  for  themselves,  some  speculative 
advantage,  but,  on  the  principle  of  salus  popiili  supremo  lex,  to 
protect  one  set  of  human  beings  from  being  the  victims  of 
disease  and  death  through  the  selfish  cupidity  of  others.  The 
owner  of  the  soil  is  the  j)erson  who  mainly  profits  by  the 
accumulation  of  a  city  ]M)pulation, — his,  at  all  events,  are  advan¬ 
tages  for  which  he  neither  toils  nor  spins;  and  many  of  the 
princely  fortunes  of  our  day  have  been  created  by  the  rapid 
rise — often  causeless  and  capricious,  so  far  as  the  owner  himself 
may  know — of  city  populations.  It  does  not  seem  then  to  be  a 
very  hard  rule  either  of  morality  or  law,  that  a  proprietor,  who 
accumulates  wealth  by  any  such  means,  shall  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  regulations  which,  should  they  even  in  some  degree 
reduce  the  amount  of  his  gains,  may  be  a  security,  against  the 
lives  of  those  who  by  the  necessities  of  their  position  are  enriching 
him,  from  being  sacrificed  to  his  avarice  or  his  recklessness. 
While  he  derives  a  profit  by  letting  out  his  square  yards  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  it  surely  is  not  unfair  that  he  should  become 
bound  not  to  transfer  it  to  the  occupant  perforated  throughout 
with  pit-falls  in  which  health  and  life  may  be  lost. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  form  in  which  there  is  a  debt  due 
to  the  more  miserable  classes  in  our  cities,  by  the  wealthy  and 
the  well  to  do.  The  progress  of  wealth — and  even  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  in  so  far  as  the  great  outward  manifestations 
of  civilisation  may  be  held  its  types, — has  the  effect,  when  it 
is  partial,  of  deteriorating  the  class  that  is  thrown  out  in 
the  nice  or  lottery  of  life.  When,  through  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances  which  they  are  unable  to  control,  a 
portion  of  the  population  remain  as  all  originally  were,  their 
position  is  lower  than  that  of  the  first  comman  barbarism.  This 
term  is  applied  to  communities  who  are  nearly  all  on  a  level — 
with  habits  which,  as  they  are  not  directed  by  the  lights  of 
civilisation,  have  not  been  formed  in  its  shades.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  wc  cannot  attribute  to  the  American  hunter  or  the  Arab 
wanderer  any  of  the  degradation  which  invests  the  no  less 
savage  occupant  of  a  large  town,  who  skulks  round  the  corner 
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when  he  secs  a  policeman,  and  scowls  at  the  rich  man’s  carriage 
rolling  over  the  muddy  road,  where  he  traces  the  impression  of 
his  children’s  naked  feet.  The  two  classes  of  barbarians  arc  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  the  moss-stained  stream  tliat  passes 
through  a  heath-clad  moor,  and  the  continuation  of  the  same 
stream,  black  and  greasy,  from  having  served  the  fifty  steam 
engines,  and  received  the  manifold  impurities,  of  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  town.  Civilisation  and  wealth  have  been  the  causes 
of  this  degradation;  and  it  must  be  their  function,  knowing 
what  they  now  cannot  fail  to  know,  to  remedy  the  evils  they 
have  unconsciously  inflicted. 

Indeed,  the  neglected  refuse  of  civilisation  has  the  faculty  of 
nourishing  social  savages  among  mankind,  just  as  it  provides  the 
favourite  haunts  of  the  vermin  which  frequent  sewers  and  dung 
heaps.  If  the  arrangements  for  preserving  physical  purity  arc  not 
made  for  all,  but  only  for  those  who  can  easily  pay  for  them,  not 
only  will  the  poorer  classes  be  left  in  their  own  natural  debase¬ 
ment,  but  will  become  the  recipients  of  all  the  additional  filth 
which  their  richer  neighbours  cast  off.  A  not  uncommon  occur¬ 
rence  where  a  town  has  rapidly  increased  is,  that  a  village  in¬ 
habited  by  the  humbler  classes,  nestled  in  a  pleasant  dell  beside 
a  river,  where  the  natural  facility  for  drainage,  and  pure  air, 
kept  the  people  clean  and  healthy,  has  l)een  changed  into  one 
of  those  degraded  suburbs,  described  with  dreary  uniformity  of 
misery  in  the  sanitary  reports,  which  the  skill  of  Crabbe  could 
not  improve  upon  ;  because  a  few  gay  handsome  streets, 
inhabited  by  rich  people,  have  convert^  the  neighbouring 
heights  into  a  city  of  [lalaces;  and  all  those  impurities,  of  the 
existence  of  which  the  fastidious  citizens  are  scarcely  aware, 
are  now  sent  down  to  flood  the  poor  inhabitants  of  tlie  pristine 
village. 

But  the  higher  and  the  middle  classes  have,  besides  the 
obligation  of  plain  justice,  a  great  and  palpable  interest  in  making 
sacrifices  for  the  purification  of  their  degraded  neighbours, 
80  far  as  this  can  be  accomplished  without  destroying  self-de¬ 
pendence.  We  cannot  separate  ourselves  from  uncleanness  and 
misery  by  mere  wafls  and  lanes,  and  remain  safe.  The  way 
in  which  the  Cholera  pursued  its  career  is  a  marked  type  of  the 
common  interest  which  all  classes  have  in  keeping  each  other 
above  that  Slougk  of  Despond — utter  physical  degradation. 
Filth  and  vice  drew  it  first  to  their  favourite  seats,  as  the  load¬ 
stone  draws  iron ;  But  when  it  was  once  introduced  within  the 
limits  of  a  city  community,  none  were  wealthy  or  moral  or  wise 
enough  to  be  safe  from  its  stroke.  Those  who  are  permitted  to 
lag  far  behind  the  onw’ard  march  of  their  neighbours,  are 
always  dangerous  as  well  as  melancholy  objects.  The  human 
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being  who  has  sunk  below  a  certain  level  naturally  gravitates 
to  depths  still  lower ;  and  it  depends  greatly  on  the  objects  with 
whicii  he  comes  in  contact,  whether  he  is  impelled  forward  or 
is  arrested  in  this  progress.  Wherever  the  first  needs  of  life 
are  too  easily  obtained,  or  where  the  body  of  a  people  is  not 
obliged  to  labour  as  a  condition  necessary  to  their  self-respect, 
there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  lean  on  such  facilities  —  and 
abandon  the  eilbrts  of  self-sustentation,  which  ennoble,  or  keep 
erect,  the  better  races  of  mankind.  This  propensity  is  widely 
exhibited  among  those  nations  whose  happy  climate  demands 
little  care  or  labour  for  the  mere  support  of  animal  existence ; 
and  was  well  illustrated  by  that  ingenious  magistrate  who  pre¬ 
dicted,  that  if  the  Strand  were  lined  with  empty  casks,  they 
would  all  be  speedily  occupied  by  people  who  would  rear  a  cask¬ 
living  race.  It  may  seem  hard  to  deprive  the  wretch  of  the 
bulk-head  or  empty  cellar,  which  he  is  content  to  make  his  idle 
home ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  hardships  with  which  acts  of  mercy 
often  must  begin.  When  the  frightful  demoralisation  of  Liver¬ 
pool  was  recently  exposed,  and  it  was  shown  that  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  inhabitants  of  that  fine  city  lived  in  dens 
called  cellars,  the  bold  resolution  was  taken  of  at  once  amputating 
this  morbid  mass,  by  rendering  cellars  illegal  habitations.  The 
operation  commenced  in  1842 ;  and  after  about  .3000  people  were 
ejected,  a  more  stringent  method  was  adopted  in  1847.  The 
operation  of  removal — under  the  judicious  management  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  the  medical  officer  of  health  —  was  gradual,  but  syste¬ 
matic  and  steady;  and  near  the  end  of  1849,  4700  cellars  had 
been  cleared  of  20,000  inhabitants !  Time  enough  has  not 
elapsed  to  let  the  full  effect  of  this  bold  measure  be  seen ;  but 
the  officer  of  health  has  already  had  to  report  the  significant 
fact,  respecting  one  of  the  districts  formerly  most  afflicted  by 
poverty  and  disease,  that  while  the  last  epidemic  preceding  the 
clearance  carried  off  500  inhabitants, — the  Cholera,  which  broke 
out  during  the  time  that  the  forced  change  of  residence  was  in 
progress,  slew  the  comparatively  small  number  of  94. 

An  overflowing  abundance  of  evidence,  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  every  dweller  in  towns,  shows  that  the  unclean 
districts,  which  are  the  great  centres  of  disease,  are  at  the  same 
time  the  great  nurseries  and  fortresses  of  crime.  The  mind 
suffers  in  these  cases  with  the  body.  Wesley  was  well  aware 
of  the  connexion  when  he  said, — Cleanliness  was  next  to  Godli¬ 
ness.  That  criminality  can  be  abolished  by  sanitary  reform,  or 
by  any  one  measure,  is,  alas !  a  vain  expectation :  but  great  hopes 
of  a  diminution  may  be  rested  on  any  system  which  shall  destroy 
the  existing  strongholds  of  vice,  as  the  merchant  cities  destroyed 
those  of  the  robber  barons.  The  history  of  the  world  has  always 
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been  uffected  by  the  external  circumstances  in  which  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  have  been  placed.  A  spirit  of  freedom — a  determination 
not  to  be  absorbed  into  any  of  the  great  aggregates  which  form 
the  leading  empires  of  the  world  —  a  chivalrous  and  warlike  cha¬ 
racter,  have  generally  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  inacces¬ 
sible  districts.  Thus  the  same  natural  cause  has  produced  similar 
moral  traits,  in  places  otherwise  so  unlike  each  other  as  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Switzerland  and  Dalecarlia,  the  bushy  labyrinths  of  La 
Vendee,  and  the  swamps  of  Holland.  If,  therefore,  we  artificially 
create  physical  anomalies  in  our  cities,  we  must  expect  to  find 
a  people  assimilated  to  them ;  and  so  we  have  the  city  moun¬ 
taineers  of  the  Lawn  Market,  and  the  amphibious  squatters  in 
the  Goose  Dubs,  or  the  Angel  Meadow  of  Manchester — a  race 
as  ru^ed  according  to  their  own  peculiarities,  as  those  whose 
mountains  lift  them  to  the  storm.  Their  spirit  of  independence,  to 
be  sure,  is  a  defiance  of  all  laws  human  and  divine ;  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  the  zealous  pursuit  of  every  vice  in  whose  service  the 
skill  of  civilisation  can  pander  to  the  appetites  of  barbarism ;  their 
chivalry  is  in  the  mutual  bond  to  help  each  other’s  wickedness; 
and  their  warlike  spirit  is  developed  in  a  constant  battle  with 
the  law.  And  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  society  might  be  cleared  of  these  wretches  by  the 
mere  removal  of  their  natural  strongholds, — as  a  district  re¬ 
lieves  itself  from  panthers  and  rattlesnakes  by  clearing  a  jungle. 

Such  an  object,  we  have  already  said,  would  be  well  worthy 
of  a  sacrifice  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  But  we  believe 
that  the  operation  would,  in  the  end,  be  better  described  as  a  good 
investment.  Like  the  draining  and  clearing  of  land,  it  would 
speedily  more  than  repay  itself  in  plentiful  fruit.  Nor  would  that 
fruit  be  an  unsubstantial  and  visionary  one,  in  the  vague  return 
of  increased  public  health  and  improved  morality.  It  would  re¬ 
present  itself  in  hard  cash,  according  to  an  account  in  which 
the  tax  for  sanitary  reform  should  be  set  down  as  a  cheap  fore- 
atalment  of  poor-rates,  prison  assessments,  and  taxes  to  support 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  wide  operations  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  measures  so  comprehensive,  can  ever  be 
efficiently  conducted  through  purely  local  movements.  Whoever 
may  transact  the  actual  business,  there  must  be  somewhere  a 
suggesting  and  directing  skill  of  the  highest  order.  Let  us 
just  glance  at  the  physical  ravages  on  Nature  effected  by  the 
rapid  rise  of  a  great  manufacturing  town,  and  think  whether 
it  is  at  all  likely  that  such  a  creation  should  ever  be  willing  or 
able,  of  itself,  to  supply  a  remedy  for  the  mischief  it  has- done. 
In  a  valley  between  undulating  grassy  hills,  dotte<l  with  trees, 
runs  a  clear  brook,  sedgy  here  and  rocky  there,  whose  speckled 
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trout  show  the  purity  of  its  waters.  The  passing  traveller,  or 
indolent  lounger,  acknowledges  the  grateful  influence  of  un- 
contaminated  air,  of  pleasant  sounds,  and  sweet  smells — and 
sighs  to  think  how  sadly  a  large  portion  of  his  fellow  men  are  cut 
off  from  such  enjoyments  ?  Let  us  suppose  him  returning  to 
the  spot  twenty  years  afterwards,  while  in  the  mean  time  some 
manufacturing  or  trading  facilities  have  brought  about  the  sudden 
erection  of  a  considerable  town  in  the  cheerful  valley.  The 
dense  darkness  of  a  smoky  atmosphere  now  covers  every  thing. 
There  is  not  a  green  leaf  or  blade  to  be  seen,  save  some  hemloc 
and  nettles  flourishing  in  neglected  courtyards.  The  surface  of 
the  soil  is  everywhere  saturated  with  putrescent  filth.  Of  the 
human  beings  brought  to  the  spot  by  the  temptation  of  high 
wages,  a  large  portion  live  in  dens,  damp,  dark,  and  pestiferous. 
With  the  pristine  tastes  and  habits  enjoyed  by  them,  when  they 
first  came  there,  they  would  have  preferred  to  occupy  fitting 
human  habitations  had  they  been  able  to  obtain  them;  but 
now  they  are  assimilated  to  their  abodes.  The  stream  that  once 
ran  clattering  on,  is  sluggish  with  every  variety  of  suspended 
ordure,  and  black  as  ink ;  the  bubbling  escape  of  poisonous  gases 
is  a  dismal  mockery  of  the  leaping  of  the  trout.  The, parched 
citizens  are  panting  for  water,  while  the  surrounding  moors, 
from  want  of  drainage,  are  soaked  in  wet ;  and  the  impurities 
that  would  enrich  the  cold  damp  soil,  are  making  havoc  of  the 
lives  of  the  people.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a  spot  has  yet  another 
revolution  to  go  through  —  that  the  stream  will  again  run  pure, , 
though  its  banks  be  more  artificially  ornamented  than  of  old, — 
that  open  spaces  fresh  and  green  may  greet  the  wearied  labourer’s 
eyes,  and  tempt  his  children  to  healthy  pastimes  away  from  the 
gutter  and  the  dung-heap,  —  that  trees  may  cast  their  shade,  as 
in  former  times,  in  summer  evenings,  over  pleasant  groups  who 
have  learned  to  prefer  the  sounds  and  sights  of  Nature  to  those 
of  the  gin-palaee.  That  such  revolutions  may  be  made,  we  have 
actual  experience  in  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  parks  and  open  spaces  near  the  portions  of  our  great  cities 
occupied  by  the  aristocracy.  ‘  If  the  most  fashionable  parts  of 
‘  the  Capital,’  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  ‘  could  be  placed  before  us  such 
‘  as  they  then  were  (in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  we  should  be 

*  disgusted  by  their  squalid  appearance,  and  poisoned  by  their 
‘  noisome  atmosphere.  In  Covent  Garden  a  filthy  and  noisy 

*  market  was  held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the  great.  Fruit- 
‘  women  screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage-stalks  and  rotten 

*  apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the  thresholds  of  the  Countess 
‘  of  Berkshire  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  .  .  .  St.  James’s 

*  Square  was  a  receptacle  for  all  the  oftal  and  cinders,  for  all  the 

*  dead  cats  and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster.  At  one  time  a 
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*  cudgel-player  kept  the  ring  there.  At  another  time  an  inipu- 
‘  dent  squatter  settled  himself  there,  and  built  a  shed  for  rubbish 

*  under  the  windows  of  the  gilded  saloons,  in  which  the  first 

*  magnates  of  the  realm  —  Norfolks,  Ormonds,  Kents,  and  Pem- 

*  brokes — gave  banquets  and  balls.  It  was  not  till  these 

*  nuisances  had  lasted  through  a  whole  generation,  and  till 
‘  much  had  been  written  about  them,  that  the  inhabitants  applied 

*  to  parliament  for  permission  to  put  up  rails  and  to  plant  trees.’ 

The  progress  of  true  civilisation  indeed,  is  best  marked,  we 
should  say,  by  the  facility  with  which  men  may  crowd  together 
into  large  city  communities,  without  suffering  from  the  confusion 
and  the  pollution  which  such  accumulations  would  naturally 
create.  Art  is  here  employed  to  bring  us  back  to  Nature; 
and,  with  the  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  intercourse,  to  give 
us  no  small  portion  of  the  personal  independence,  and  the 
freedom  from  offensive  sights  and  associations,  which  pursue  the 
dweller  in  the  desert.  The  children  reared  round  the  Regent’s 
Park  are  heirs  of  all  the  civilisation  of  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world,  and  can  hold  converse  with  Nature  in  meadows,  trees, 
and  flowers,  —  and  in  the  very  wild  beasts  that  are  the  terror 
of  the  ssivage !  But  far  different  are  the  children  of  St.  Giles 
and  Angel  Meadow  :  Even  for  them  however,  we  trust,  a  better 
day  is  dawning ;  and  what  the  aristocracy  have  done  for  them¬ 
selves,  satisfactorily  shows  how  far  human  ingenuity  and  [»er- 
severance  have  it  in  their  power  to  discard  the  dregs  of  progress 
and  preserve  its  benefits  alone. 

But  that  communities  which  have  grown  up  in  degrada¬ 
tion  will  never  be  able,  unassisted,  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  this  servitude,  is  almost  self-evident.  Left  to  themselves 
they  will  remain  as  they  are ;  nor  do  the  paltry  attempts  which 
some  corporations,  under  the  fear  of  the  Cholera,  and  of  the 
exjwsures  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  promoters 
of  sanitary  reform,  have  made  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  scandal  of  their  position,  afford  much  ground  for  reliance 
on  municipal  efforts.  Whatever  hands  may  do  the  local  work, 
there  must  be  wise  and  able  heads  to  suggest,  and  sometimes 
to  command.  The  advantages  of  having,  in  relation  to  such  a 
matter,  a  central  body,  with  at  least  one  mind  wholly  devoted 
to  the  great  object  in  view,  and  with  continual  access  to  the  most 
enlightened  intellects,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  too  great 
to  be  perceived  at  once,  or  easily  estimated.  The  ‘  Rej^rt  on 
‘  Quarantine,’  which  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Italian,  and  is  rapidly  {Kissing  over  the  globe,  was  but  the  first 
year’s  fruit  of  the  Board  of  Health  ;  and  it  bids  fair  to  set  com¬ 
merce  free  from  one  of  its  most  vexatious  and  most  costly 
trammels ;  nay,  more  —  if  its  views  be  sound,  as  we  cannot 
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help  believinj;  that  they  are  —  it  teaches  the  beneficent  doctrine, 
that  it  is  by  kindness  and  good  offices,  not  by  isolation  or  flight, 
that  we  may  best  protect  ourselves  from  the  great  scourges  of 
mankind.  From  such  a  body  only  can  we  hope  for  comprehensive 
projects  for  public  works,  —  uniform,  effective,  and  economical. 
It  is  very  clear  that  the  persevering  and  searching  intelligence, 
which  has  predominated  in  all  inquiries  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
public  health,  is  finding  its  way  towards  a  great  discovery,  which 
will  do  as  much  to  change  the  aspect  and  condition  of  our 
towns  as  gas  or  pavements.  We  refer  to  the  plans  now  ripen¬ 
ing  for  the  removal  of  the  impurities  of  great  cities,  and  their 
distribution  over  the  soil  as  manure, — by  operations  which  will 
strip  them,  not  only  of  their  noxious  but  even  of  their  offensive 
character.  Thus  we  may  hope,  that  what  has  hitherto  disgusted 
the  senses,  brutalised  the  minds,  and  shortened  the  days  of  the 
dwellers  in  great  cities,  may  become  a  most  needful  help  to 
our  suffering  agriculture.  From  the  same  authority  there 
doubtless  will  proceed  arrangements  for  communicating  supplies 
of  water  through  crowded  communities,  in  a  form  far  more 
abundant,  economical,  and  complete,  than  either  trading  com¬ 
panies  or  local  corporations  have  yet  dreamed  of. 

For  reasons  to  be  afterwards  more  fully  stated,  we  consider  it 
right  that  such  a  board  should  be  immediately  connected  with 
the  Government.  We  believe  that  some  not  unnatural  jealousy 
has  been  felt  by  the  medical  profession  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  present  board ;  but  we  cannot  regret  the  circumstance  that 
its  chief  operative  leader  is  not  a  physician.  It  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  such  a  department  should  have  the  best  scientific 
council  and  assistance  that  the  country  can  afford,  and  the 
debt  which  it  owes  to  the  recent  services  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  other  physicians,  cannot  well  be 
overrated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  indispensable  that 
an  administrative  bo<ly,  coming  in  contact  with  constitutional 
rights  and  responsibilities,  should  have  another  kind  of  leadership. 
To  balance  the  heroism  and  disinterestedness,  for  which  we  most 
willingly  give  them  credit,  the  medical  body  have  some  defects, 
especially  in  their  jealousies  and  prejudices.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
them  to  countenance  anything  inconsistent  with  what  they  have 
long  seen  and  practised ;  and  they  would  certainly  not  be  so 
ready  as  laymen  to  give  way  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  their 
own  brethren.  We  firmly  believe,  in  short,  that  the  first 
physicians  in  the  country  will  more  frankly  communicate  to 
such  a  board  as  the  present,  their  individual  convictions,  than 
to  any  convocation  of  their  professional  brethren ;  and  that  the 
board  will  more  candidly  weigh  and  more  cheerfully  adopt 
their  views.  The  value  of  unprofessional  superintendence  — 
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the  same'  class  of  persons  who  are  to  execute  arrangements  never 
being  entirely  the  same  as  those  who  devise  them  —  has  been 
evinced  in  the  management  of  the  Admiralty.  It  has  been 
appositely  remarked,  that  Nelson  would  never  have  obtmned 
high  command  from  a  board  of  old  admirals.  Nor  is  it  un- 
instructive  to  remember  that,  though  they  have  liberally  res¬ 
ponded  to  it,  the  idea  of  sanitary  reform  on  the  scale  which  we 
are  now  considering,  did  not  originate  within  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  :  And,  in  truth,  the  constant  direction  of  the  faculties 
to  the  cure  of  actual  disease  does  not  seem  likely  to  leave  much 
observation  to  devote  to  the  study  of  its  external  causes. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  with  which  all  general  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  have  to  contend,  is  the  cry 
against  centralisation.  People  say  that  we  are  departing  from 
the  foundations  of  the  free  institutions  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
— when  in  reality  we  are  strengthening  and  expanding  them.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  a  Government  board  means  a  board 
responsible  to  Parliament.  A  central  board  in  this  country, 
directing  and  helping  local  authorities,  is,  therefore,  as  different 
from  a  central  official  administration  in  the  other  great  States  of 
Europe,  as  a  Representative  Government  is  from  a  Despotism. 

We  are  quite  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  the  people  in 
general  becoming  acquainted,  through  the  local  management  of 
their  own  affalrs,_with  the  efficient  mechanism  of  a  representative 
system ;  and  have  often  expressed  the  opinion,  that  it  is  chiefly 
in  such  matters  that  our  nation  has  shown  that  aptness  for  order 
and  system,  in  which  the  impulsive  people  of  France,  and  the 
graver,  but  more  theoretic  people  of  Germany,  appear  to  be 
defleient.  But  we  believe  these  j)ractical  qualities  to  be  in¬ 
herent  in  the  nature  of  our  people ;  and  do  not  think  they 
require  to  be  factitiously  encouraged,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  business,  by  leaving  that  to  be  done  by  local  representa¬ 
tive  bodies,  which  can  be  better  done  by  official  functionaries, 
—  responsible  to  the  country,  and  morally,  as  well  as  legally, 
bound  to  give  the  public  real  and  efficient  service,  in  return  for 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  the  salaries  with  which  they  are 
paid.  There  is,  indeed,  only  a  certain  amount  of  business  that 
can  be  expected  to  be  gratuitously  done  by  local  representative 
bodies ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  in  the  midst  of  a  national  fervour 
in  favour  of  local  action,  to  overtask  these  capabilities.  It  is 
W'orth  while  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  municipal  corporations, 
although  their  character  w'as  considerably  raised  by  the  measures 
which  about  fifteen  years  ago  widened  their  basis,  do  not  now  hold 
the  inijwrtant  and  critical  position,  which  they  had  at  one  time 
to  maintain,  as  the  protectors  of  the  people  against  the  power  of 
a  great  feudal  aristocracy.  They  may  still  be  useful  for  the 
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transaction  of  some  kinds  of  business ;  but  they  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  liberties. 

Such  being  their  position  at  present,  we  may,  without  dis¬ 
respect  to  great  constitutional  authorities,  examine  whether  they 
perform  their  actual  functions  either  effectively  or  economically ; 
a  question  which  should  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
opinion,  that  local  representative  management  is,  as  a  principle, 
so  very  valuable  to  the  country  at  large,  that  it  is  worth 
being  paid  for  in  the  form  of  a  considerable  addition  to  our 
taxation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  per-centage  on 
our  fiscal  burdens  must  be  attributed  to  taxation  by  means 
of  local  bodies;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  a  partiality 
towards  this  branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  were  it  only 
more  economically  applied :  And  we  believe  that  such  a  super¬ 
vision  as  the  Board  of  Health  exercises  over  local  hoards,  will 
tend  eminently  to  produce  this  result;  without,  in  the  least 
degree,  injuring  the  efficacy  of  these  bodies, — and  with  a  great 
saving  to  the  community,  bf  expenses  which  local  boards  would 
generally  incur ;  though  more  from  ignorance  than  intention. 

It  is  in  truth  a  fond  hallucination  that  local  elective  bodies 
are  now  practically  responsible  to  their  fellow-citizens,  whose 
money  they  dispose  of,  and  whose  service  they  profess  to  have 
at  heart.  No  people,  we  verily  believe,  having  the  interests  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  their  hands,  are  generally  more  callous, 
more  confident  in  their  official  station,  more  scornful  of  valuable 
counsel,  and  less  amenable  to  ministerial  or  legal  responsibility, 
than  the  great  majority  of  these  elective  bodies.  We  fear,  indeed, 
that  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  the  constituencies  take 
a  sufficiently  active  interest  as  vacancies  occur, — unless  when 
some  accident  surrounds  the  election  with  a  partisan  or  a  per¬ 
sonal  excitement.  There  is  accordingly,  little  scrutiny  into  the 
character  and  motives  of  the  individuals,  who  desire  to  become 
members  of  them ;  and  the  whole  management  of  their  often  very 
important  concerns  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  neither  re¬ 
spected  by,  nor  known  to,  the  people — of  whom,  notwithstanding, 
they  are  held  to  be  the  representatives.  And  we  think  we  can 
explain  the  efficient  cause  of  this.  Even  in  this  country,  where 
public  virtue  is  at  a  higher  point,  and  where  there  is  a  greater 
willingness  than  in  most  others,  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for 
the  general  interest,  there  is  only  a  certain  per-centage  of  avail¬ 
able  and  really  valuable  gratuitous  service  ready  to  be  given  by 
respectable  persons  to  the  public.  But  that  limited  fund  of  service 
has,  of  late  years,  been  very  largely  drawn  upon,  by  raihvay  and 
other  joint-stock  companies ;  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  smaller  quantity  of  it  now  left  for  purposes  purely 
municipal.  The  constituencies,  in  short,  do  not  generally  bestir 
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themselves  to  look  out  good  men  for  these  offices  :  and,  if  they 
were  looked  for,  they  would  not  now  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers — for  purely  gratuitous  services. 

It  must  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  local  powers 
do  not  now  rise  into  existence  as  they  probably  did  of  old,  by 
purely  local  and  spontaneous  movements.  All  new  authorities, 
whether  representative  or  administrative,  are,  in  these  days, 
brought  into  existence  only  by  the  national  legislature.  The 
local  boards  of  health  in  England  are  created  through  the  inter¬ 
mediate  agency  of  a  responsible  administrative  power  created  by 
the  same  national  legislature ;  and  are,  wherever  they  supersede 
the  operation  of  local  acts,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
applied  by  a  public  general  statute.  Now  the  only  question 
of  public  interest  obviously  is,  whether  the  system  pursued  in 
passing  local  statutes,  or  that  under  whieh  these  local  boards 
are  erected  through  the  ministerial  intervention  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interest 
and  the  wishes  of  the  local  constituencies,  and  most  likely  to 
subject  the  persons  who  tax  their  fellow-citizens  and  spend  their 
money,  to  a  real  responsibility  ?  Until  a  very  late  period  local 
acts, — conferring  great  powers  on  individuals,  interfering  with 
property,  sanctioning  taxation,  and  involving,  in  almost  every 
shape  and  shade,  the  most  important  public  interests,  were  passed 
without  any  inquiry  being  made  beyond  the  precincts  of  St  Ste¬ 
phen’s  ;  and  w'c  believe  that  the  present  system,  under  which  such 
acts  are  preceded  by  local  investigation,  is  an  improvement  for 
which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  Certain  notices,  indeed,  were  appointed  to  be 
given  in  assigned  newspapers  but  they  were  generally  expressed 
in  technical  terms  intelligible  only  to  legal  practitioners,  who 
often  founded  a  valuable  interest  in  supporting  or  in  opjwsing 
the  measures  so  announeed.  Plans  were  also  deposited  in  certain 
places ;  but  they  were  rarely  seen  by  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
or  examined  by  any  one,  except  the  attornies  who  sought  out  good 
cases  for  opposition  or  claims  of  comjjensation.  The  bulk  of  the 
population,  in  short,  seldom  knew  any  thing  about  the  local  act, 
until  they  were  assessed  to  pay  high  rates  for  defective  works 
and  for  legal  expenses, — to  an  amount  often  as  great  as  the  cost 
of  the  works  themselves.  The  parliamentary  costs  of  a  water 
bill  for  Liverpool  amounted  to  20,000/., — a  sum  that  it  is  said 
would  have  paid  for  the  effectual  drainage  of  nine  thousand  of 
the  worst-conditioned  houses  in  that  city.  In  the  much  smaller 
town  of  Dundee,  30,000/.  were  expended  in  a  parliamentary 
battle  between  the  projectors  of  a  general  system  of  supplying 
water  to  the  community,  and  the  proprietors  of  some  wells  who 
objected  to  being  taxed  for  the  convenience  and  health  of  the 
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public  :  And  we  believe  the  opposition  was  so  truly  formidable, 
that  after  an  act  embodying  something  like  a  compromise 
between  the  contending  parties  had  been  passed,  the  profession 
of  a  water-vender  was  still  a  common  one  in  the  streets  of  that 
crowded,  filthy,  and  unhealthy  town. 

Xow,  in  the  machinery  by  which  the  Board  of  Health  brings 
local  boards  into  existence,  there  is  a  far  fuller  security  for  all 
parties  being  heard  and  made  acquainted  with  the  objeets  in  view. 
The  inquiry  is  conducted  in  the  town  itself.  Due  notice  is  given, 
and  the  inspector  attends  and  takes  evidence  publicly.  He  is 
not  unfrequcntly  examined  and  cross-examined  by  those  who 
are  to  be  the  ratepayers ;  who  may  possibly,  from  old  experience 
of  high  rates  and  w'orthless  services,  have  doubts  and  jealousies 
to  be  appeased.  When  the  inspector  has  made  his  own  local 
examination,  he  submits  his  report  to  the  General  Board,  who 
direct  its  local  publication  in  such  a  manner  that  all  who  are 
Interested  may  have  access  to  it,  —  and  indeed  the  local  editors 
generally  find  it  worth  their  while  to  reprint  and  publish  it  in 
a  cheap  form.  In  the  report  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made 
are  distinctly  set  forth  ;  and  notice  is  given  that  during  a  month 
suggestions  or  objections  will  be  received.  If  any  matter  of 
fact  is  challenged,  or  any  point  left  obscure,  another  examination 
is  made  ;  and  generally  all  local  doubt  or  opposition  is  silenced 
before  the  measure,  embodied  in  a  provisional  order,  is  finally 
submitted  by  the  Board  to  Parliament.  The  expense  of  these 
operations  is,  we  believe,  usually  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
average  expense  of  an  unopposed  local  statute  —  such  as 
those  numerous  police  acts,  which  display  every  variety  of 
local  prejudice  and  legislative  blunder.  The  system  has  as 
many  advantages  over  the  old  one,  as  uniformity,  skill,  and 
anxious  attention  have  over  legal  eomplexity  and  diversity, 
carelessness  and  selfishness.  The  remark  on  the  state  of  unrevo¬ 
lutionised  F ranee,  that  the  traveller  changed  laws  as  often  as  he 
changed  horses,  was  becoming  oppressively  applicable  in  this 
country ;  where  evciy  town  wtvs  obtaining  its  separate  police 
act, —  each  as  unlike  its  neighbours  as  jealousy  and  divergenev 
of  tastes  could  make  it, — each  large  enough  to  form  a  national 
code,  and  each  profusely  scattering  penalties  around  it,  among 
a  public  notoriously  ignorant  whether  they  were  obeying  its 
injunctions  or  neglecting  them. 

It  is  therefore  precisely  in  the  system  ignorantly  called  irre¬ 
sponsible  centralisation,  that  we  see  the  country’s  security  for  a 
real  and  vital  responsibility,  diffusing  itself  through  the  whole 
system — botheentral  and  local.  Without  doubt  a  general  board, 
not  immediately  responsible  to  Parliament,  w’ould  exercise  a 
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power  little  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  too  apt  to 
be  abused.  But  local  irresponsible  boards  would  be  liable  to  the 
same  objection.  If  they  are  an  object  of  really  {jreat  interest  to  the 
people,  and  create  party-divisions  and  competition,  the  minority 
is  ruthlessly  trampled  down  by  the  majority.  But  more  com¬ 
monly  the  public  apathy  leaves  the  management  of  the  whole 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  self-interested  men,  who  have  their  own 
reasons  for  seeking  oflSce  and  managing  the  public  business. 
Inquiries  into  misconduct,  and  attempts  to  eradicate  fixed 
abuses,  have  ever  been  in  such  cases  hard,  tedious,  and  depressing 
tasks.  But  when  at  the  head  of  the  whole  department  there  is,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  a  cabinet  minister,  liable  to  be  questioned 
in  Parliament,  the  responsibility  to  the  country  is  complete  and 
instantaneous.  Let  a  single  damaging  case  be  made  out, — let 
even  papers  be  moved  for  which  there  is  reluctance  to  give,  or 
a  question  be  asked  that  is  awkwardly  answered, — the  whole 
system  quivers  with  alarm,  and  the  charge  passes  through  to  its 
destination,  though  originating  in  the  humblest  department  of  a 
local  board,  like  an  electric  shock.  Thus  the  General  Board,  if  it  be 
a  centre  of  power,  is  also  a  centre — and  a  very  sensitive  centre 
— of  responsibility.  But  we  must  always  remember  that  its  proper 
functions  are,  not  the  practical  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules,  but 
the  creation  and  embodiment  of  the  local  boards,  and  the  impart¬ 
ing  to  them  assistance  and  advice  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  If  an  individual,  or  a  parochial  board,  should  have  made 
any  great  discovery  in  practical  sanitary  arrangements,  it  would 
be  a  toilsome  task  to  persuade  every  local  body  of  its  efficacy. 
But  as  responsibility  is  ramified  from  the  centre,  so  is  light  and 
knowledge.  Ere  the  Cholera  had  approached  our  shores,  the 
Board  of  Health,  after  tracing  with  sedulous  vigilance  its  foot¬ 
steps  through  every  part  of  the  world,  and  concentrating  all  that 
had  been  seen  and  known  regarding  it  by  the  most  skilful  and 
sagacious  men  in  all  countries,  were  able  to  devise  precautionary 
arrangements  having  the  effect  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
pestilence.  In  the  face  both  of  the  great  experience  and  of  the 
skilful  deduction  from  that  experience  which  were  thus  put 
before  the  public,  and  of  which  other  European  nations  are  now 
gladly  taking  advantage,  many  corporate  bodies,  in  their  self- 
conceit,  chose  to  adopt  totally  different  views,  and  to  let  the 
people  die  in  thousands.  They  showed  in  this  what  was  to  have 
been  hoped  for  from  their  unaided  local  efforts  ;  but  it  was  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  that  their  conduct  has  been 
exposed,  and  recorded  as  a  warning  for  the  future.  Indeed,  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  a  body  of  competent  and  able  men, 
with  the  great  resources  of  the  science  of  the  nation  at  their  dis- 
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posal,  may  impart  knowledge,  both  of  the  existence  of  evils  and 
of  their  probable  remedies,  cannot  well  be  estimated  or  even 
conjectured.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  mercantile  navy  — 
a  subject  in  which  the  British  public  might  well  be  supposed  to 
take  an  interest  —  has  been  for  the  first  time  announced  to  the 
public  by  the  Board  of  Health.  It  has  been  shown  by  them 
that  many  of  our  ships  are  moveable  cellars,  —  as  ripe  fever - 
nests  as  any  of  the  Liverpool  cellars,  —  and  as  urgently  stand¬ 
ing  in  need  of  amendment. 

Another  great  service  likely  to  be  performed  by  such  a  Board 
is  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  animosity  towards  it.  On  the 
matter  of  sanitary  reform,  the  interests  of  individuals  and  of 
classes  will  often  be  at  variance  with  those  of  the  public,  which 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  protect.  With  attornies 
seeking  popularity  and  business,  —  with  dethroned  local 
authorities,  —  and  especially  with  owners  of  small  and  un¬ 
wholesome  houses,  whose  profits  are  enlarged  by  the  degradation 
of  the  people,  —  whoever  seeks  to  enforce  a  Public  Health  Act 
must  lay  his  account  with  waging  incessant  war.  The  Board  of 
Health  have,  in  their  General  Report,  thus  announced  their 
views  and  intentions  on  this  matter :  — 

‘  Considering  the  provisions  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  with  the  application  of  the  act,  we  should  hesitate  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  against  the  general  and 
deliberate  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  when  the  intended 
measures  were  placed  fully  and  fairly  before  them.  But  in  the  face 
of  proved  facts  of  preventible  evils  under  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  a  town  may  be  suffering,  we  should  be  cautious  in 
accepting  as  the  real  expression  of  opinion,  declarations  against 
remedies,  unless  under  scrutinies  and  precautions,  such  as  experience 
has  suggested  in  relation  to  the  guises  assumed  by  such  interests  as 
those  above  indicated.*  We  should  not  accept  as  expositions  of  the 
aversion  of  “  the  people,”  or  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  town,  declara¬ 
tions  which  we  know  to  be  got  up  on  ignorant  or  false  representations 
by  the  owners  of  the  worst  conditioned  tenements,  in  respect  to  which 
it  may  be  requisite  to  adopt  compulsory  measures,  or  by  local  func¬ 
tionaries  whose  powers  it  may  be  necessary  to  supersede  ;  or  by  one 
local  party  in  the  mere  spirit  of  opposition  against  the  measure  which 
may  happen  to  have  been  initiated  by  persons  belonging  to  another, 
or  to  no  local  party  whatsoever.’  (P.  67.) 

It  is'painful  to  think  that  it  is  among  those  middle  classes 
where  we  otherwise  find  the  best  citizens  of  the  State,  that 
opposition  to  sanitary  reform  has  chiefly  shown  itself,  and  is 
likely  to  continue.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  their 


*  Viz.,  those  of  small  house  proprietors,  who  get  themselves  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  elected  managing  bo^es,  to  suit  their  own  interests. 
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opposition  to  it  is  generally  as  selfish  as  it  is  barbarous.  There 
is  unfortunately  a  sensitiveness  against  meddling  with  the  abuses 
as  well  as  the  uses  of  property  in  this  country,  which  seems 
to  drive  the  comfortable  classes  frantic  when  anything  can  be 
called  or  made  to  appear  an  infringement  on  absolute  and  some¬ 
times  offensive  rights, , —  and  then  compassion,  justice,  and  the 
still  small  voice  of  reason  will  appeal  to  it,  as  to  other  frenzies, 
in  vain.  But  let  the  middle  classes  be  cautious,  and  be  at  the 
trouble  to  understand  the  question.  If  they  now  run  their 
eye  over  society  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  they  Avill  see  that 
the  one  great  remaining  and  most  dangerous  gap  is  where  the 
middle  class  ends  and  the  working  class  begins.  It  were  well 
that  this  gap,  like  the  others  that  have  been  but  are  no  more, 
should  be  filled  up,  or  smoothed  over ;  and  that  can  only  be 
done  when  the  humblest  classes  shall  have  shaken  off  a  portion* 
of  the  debasement  which  now  hangs  about  them :  Or  the  wealth 
w'hich  is  retained  through  a  selfish  refusal  to  co-operate  in  this 
good  cause,  may  in  the  end  be  found  not  so  secure,  as  all  who 
love  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  the  security  of 
property,  must  ever  wish  to  see  it. 


Anx.  VIII. — Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  1848.  By  A.  de 
Lamartine.  2  tomes.  Paris;  1849. 

^^HE  most  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  great  events 
are  undoubtedly  afforded  by  the  autobiographies  of  those 
w'ho  took  a  distinguished  part  in  them.  They  perceived  the 
importance  of  details  which  a  bystander  would  have  neglected. 
They  knew  what  was  proposed  and  what  was  decided  at  secret 
councils ;  they  can  tell  us  what  they  themselves  did,  and,  what 
is  often  very  different,  what  they  intended.  Such  narratives, 
however,  are  comparatively  rare :  And  those  which  we  possess 
have  generally  been  written  long  after  the  events — when  the 
recollections  of  the  narrator  had  lost  their  first  vividness ;  while 
their  publication  is  often  delayed  still  longer,  until  the  cotem¬ 
poraries  of  the  writer  have  passed  away, — perhaps  until  he  has 
passed  away  himself,  —  so  that  much  of  the  restraint,  which  the 
liability  to  denial  and  exposure  would  have  imposed  on  his 
inventions  or  on  his  suppressions,  has  been  removed.  The 
memoirs  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  for  example  —  which  we  are  only 
to  have  twenty  years  hence,  will  not  be  received  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  they  would  have  deserved  if  they  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  lifetime,  or  even  immediately  after  his  death :  And 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  M.  de  Lamartine’s  work  is  its  freedom 
from  these  objections.  It  must  have  been  written  within  a  few 
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months  of  the  events  which  it  relates ;  and  it  is  published  while 
almost  every  other  actor  in  that  great  drama  can  protest  against 
its  statements  or  supply  its  omissions.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  this  proximity  has  its  inconveniences.  M.  de  Lamartine 
canuot  feel  as  impartially  as  if  his  work  had  treated  of  times 
long  since  passed ;  or  speak  as  boldly  as  if  it  had  been  intended 
to  be  posthumous.  In  following  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
we  accordingly  often  wish  for  names  where  we  find  mere  de¬ 
signations,  and  for  details  where  we  find  only  general  state¬ 
ments.  Much  is  obviously  concealed  from  us  which  it  would 
have  been  useful  to  know,  but  dangerous  to  tell.  Undeserved 
praise,  too,  ai^pears  to  be  frequently  awarded;  and  deserved 
blame  to  be  still  more  frequently  withheld.  These  objections, 
however,  arc  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  freshness 
and  vivacity  of  the  narrative:  a  freshness  and  vivacity  which 
even  as  great  a  poet  as  M.  de  Lamartine  could  not  have 
given  to  it,  if  he  had  written  it  ten  years  later.  But  it  is  not 
what  it  calls  itself.  It  is  not  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  It  is  an  account  of  what  !M.  de  Lamartine  said  and  did 
from  the  24th  of  February  to  the  24th  of  June  in  that  year. 
But,  as  he  took  a  great  share  during  that  period  in  the  creation, 
organisation,  and  direction  of  the  Republic,  he  cannot  tell  his 
own  story  without  interweaving  that  of  the  Revolution.  The 
accessory,  however,  is  always  kept  in  proper  subordination  to  the 
principal.  AVhat  we  are  told  of  the  fortunes  of  France  is  always 
subservient  to  the  real  subject  of  the  w'ork — the  fortunes  of 
M.  de  Lamartine.  We  shall  treat  the  work  therefore,  not  as  a 
history,  but  as  an  autobiography.  As  the  former  it  would  be 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory ;  as  the  latter  it  is  as  copious  as  we 
could  wish  it  to  be. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  personal  narrative,  we  must  say 
something  of  M.  de  Lamartine’s  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution — partly  because  those  opinions  obviously  influenced 
his  actions,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  his  conduct,  Avithout 
stating  what  Avere  the  circumstances  under  Avhich  he  supposed 
himself  to  be  acting, — and  partly  because  our  OAvn  vicAV  of  those 
circumstances  differs  very  Avidely  from  his,  and  Ave  Avish  to  submit 
both  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

‘  If  a  revolution,’  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  ‘  is  the  result  of  immoral 
or  personal  causes,  if  its  source  be  in  the  crimes  or  in  the  solitary 
greatness  of  one  man,  or  in  ambition,  national  or  individual  —  in  a 
sovereignty  disputed  by  different  dynasties,  in  a  national  thirst  for 
war  or  for  conquest,  or  even  for  ill-acquired  glory,  or,  above  all,  in 
mutual  hatred  between  classes  of  fellow  countrymen,  —  such  a  revo¬ 
lution  is  a  prelude  to  decline,  decomposition,  and  to  national  death. 
If  a  revolution  be  the  result  of  a  principle,  of  reasoning,  of  feeling  — 
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of  an  aspiration,  however  blind,  towards  a  better  organisation  of 
government  or  of  society,  of  a  thirst  for  the  improvement  of  the 
relations  of  citizens  to  citizens,  or  of  the  nation  to  other  nations, — if  it 
spring  from  a  lofty  idea,  not  from  an  abject  passion, — such  a  revolution, 
even  in  its  calamities  and  in  its  errors,  is  a  proof  of  vigour,  of  youth, 
and  of  life — which  promises  to  the  race  which  effects  it,  a  long  and 
glorious  period  of  growth.  Such  was  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
—  such  is  that  of  1848.’* 

In  criticising  go  rhetorical,  and  so  vague  a  writer  as  M.  de 
Lamartine,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  his  terms.  Revolutions  arising 
from  the  first  class  of  causes  are,  he  says,  ‘  des  preludes  de 
*  decadence  et  des  slgnes  de  di-composition  et  de  mort  dans  une 
‘  race  humalne.’ 

Now  what  is  national  death  ?  Is  it  the  destruction  of  separate 
nationality?  Are  Scotland,  AVales,  and  England  dead — because 
they  have  coalesced  into  Great  Britain  ?  Had  Flanders,  Brittany, 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  Alsace,  and  Loraine  more  life  when  they 
were  independent,  than  since  they  have  become  parts  of  F ranee? 
During  the  last  3000  years  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  and  of 
Greece  have  been  subject  to  every  vicissitude  to  which  a  people 
can  be  exjwsed.  They  have  been  split  into  tribes,  they  have 
coalesced  into  kingdoms,  they  have  been  parts  of  great  empires, 
they  have  been  subject  provinces  —  and  yet,  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Persians  have  ever  ceased,  or,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
are  ever  likely  to  cease,  to  be  living  nations.  The  only  sense 
which  we  can  affix  to  the  words  ‘  national  death  ’  is  positive 
destruction.  Such  destruction  as  was  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  Roman  provinces  on  the  irruption  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  ;  or  such  as  the  Spaniards  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Hispaniola.  But  such  a  destruction  can  be  produced  only  by  an 
exterminating  war.  A  revolution,  without  doubt,  by  weakening 
for  a  time  the  power  of  a  nation,  by  injuring  its  finances,  by 
rendering  disaffected  a  large  portion  of  its  population,  by  dis¬ 
turbing  its  existing  relations  with  other  countries,  and  by  placing 
at  the  head  of  its  affairs  inexperienced  and  violent  men,  is  likely 
to  bring  on  it  foreign  war,  and  to  render  that  war  disastrous. 
But  modern  war,  however  mischievous,  is  not  destructive.  It 
may  retard  the  increase  of  population,  but  does  not  positively 
diminish  it.  France  herself,  during  the  course  of  the  long,  and 
ultimately  disastrous,  wars  which  arose  out  of  her  revolution,  con¬ 
stantly  increased  in  population.  The  Hungarian  revolution  lijis 
produced  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  wars  of  modern  times ;  but 
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no  one  believes  that  it  has  materially  diminished  the  population 
of  Hungary.  National  death,  therefore,  ‘  la  mort  dans  une  race 
‘  humaine,’  is  a  calamity  to  which  a  great  civilised  nation  is  not 
exposed. 

‘  National  decomposition’  is  a  term  more  easily  intelligible. 
It  must  signify  the  separation  of  what  was  one  nation  into  two 
or  more.  Such  an  event  was  the  division  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  into  the  Dutch  Republic  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  and  when,  after  two  centuries  of  separa¬ 
tion,  they  had  again  coalesced,  their  redivision  into  Holland  and 
Belgium.  Such  was  the  decomposition  of  the  British  Empire, 
when  our  North  American  Colonies  became  the  United  States. 
But  such  events  are  not  necessarily  calamities :  they  were  not 
calamities  in  any  of  the  instances  which  we  have  mentioned.  And 
they  are  quite  as  likely  to  arise  from  ‘  une  idee  morale,’  as  from 
‘  une  passion  abjecte.’  The  decomposing  revolutions  which 
created  the  United  Provinces  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  United  States  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  all  the  marks 
which  M.  de  Lamartine  ascribes  to  glorious  and  beneficial  revo¬ 
lutions.  That  which  created  the  Belgian  nation,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  had  his  marks  of  a  mischievous  revolution :  its 
source  was  in  individual  and  sectarian  ambition,  and  mutual 
hatred  between  classes  of  fellow-countrymen.  Yet  all  three 
proved  to  be  steps  in  national  'Advancement:  and  all  three 
promise  to  the  nations  which  have  effected  them  long  periods  of 
prosperous  growth. 

The  most  decomposing  revolution  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen, — the  revolution  which  split  the  Hispano- American  empire 
into  fragments,  each  of  which  is  breaking  up  into  still  minuter 
particles,  —  had  a  moral  and  rational  origin.  It  arose  from  impa¬ 
tience  of  a  government  which,  even  among  colonial  governments, 
was  eminently  bad,  and  from  a  hope  of  social  improvement 
which  no  one  suspected  to  be  ill-grounded. 

In  fact,  we  arc  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  most  dangerous 
revolutions,  —  those  which  are  most  likely  to  arrest,  or  at  least  to 
retard,  the  progress  of  civilisation, —  are  those  which,  according 
to  M.  dc  Lamartine,  promise  its  long  and  glorious  advance ;  — 
those  which  are  attempts  to  introduce  speculative  principles  into 
practice,  and  to  recast  society  in  new  and  improved  forms. 
Such  would  have  been  an  Iidsh  revolution  for  the  sake  of  repeal, 
a  chartist  revolution  for  the  sake  of  the  five  points,  a  socialist 
revolution  for  the  droit  au  travail,  a  communist  revolution  in 
order  to  abolish  inheritance.  The  mischief  of  a  revolution  indeed, 
is,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  change  which  it 
introduces.  The  English  revolution  of  1688,  the  18®  Brumaire, 
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and  the  29th  of  July,  in  France — three  revolutions  distin^ished 
by  their  preponderance  of  good, — produced  each  scarcely  any 
immediate  changes — except  putting  at  the  head  of  each  nation 
a  new  governor,  abler  than  the  one  wdio  was  ejected.  They  were 
all  jHjrsonal  revolutions ;  and  the  characteristic  of  such  a  revo¬ 
lution  generally  is,  that  a  nation  changes  its  administrators,  but 
retains  substantially  its  institutions.  We  shall  proceed  to  offer 
some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  revolution  of  the  24th  of 
February,  1848,  began  as  a  personal  revolution,  and  was  turned 
into  an  organic  revolution,  only  by  a  strange  combination  of  au¬ 
dacity,  accident,  and  weakness. 

W  e  are  bound,  however,  to  begin  by  letting  !^L  de  Lamartine 
give  his  own  version: — 

‘  The  revolution/  he  says,  ‘of  1848  was  a  continuation  of  tliat  of 
1789;  with  fewer  elements  of  disorder  and  more  of  progress.  Each 
was  the  explosion  of  a  principle  [idee  morale].  This  principle  was 
the  People.  The  People,  which  in  1789  threw  off  servitude,  igno¬ 
rance,  privilege,  prejudice,  and  absolute  monarchy.  The  People, 
which  in  1848  threw  off  oligarchy,  monarchy,  and  exclusive  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  proclaimed  the  right  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
masses  to  govern.  Now  tlie  regular  accession  of  the  masses  to 
political  powx-r,  whatever  objections  may  be  made  by  a  statesman,  is 
a  moral  truth,  self-evident  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  intellect  of  a 
philosopher.  A  revolution  pregnant  with  this  principle  is  a  revo¬ 
lution  which  carries  with  it  life.  At  such  a  revolution  God  is  present ; 
and  when  it  has  passed,  the  people  will  be  found  to  have  grown  in 
force,  in  virtue,  and  in  rights.  Some  false  steps  it  may  make,  from 
the  ignorance  or  impatience  of  the  masses,  or  from  the  factious 
sophistry  of  men  who  will  try  to  substitute  themselves  for  the  nation : 
But  it  will  get  rid  of  these  men;  it  will  expose  these  sophistries,  and 
will  bring  out  and  mature  the  seeds  of  reason,  justice,  and  virtue 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the  bosoms  of  Frenchmen.  In  this 
second  crisis  of  our  revolution  I  took  part ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to 
describe  it — in  order  to  show  to  the  People  its  ow'n  portrait  in  one  of 
its  greatest  hours,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  honours  of  our 
times.’* 

From  this  view  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution  of  1848  we 
utterly  dissent.  AVe  believe,  indeed,  that  its  ultimate  source 
was  a  theory ;  but  not,  by  any  means,  the  theory  from  which 
M.  de  Lamartine  deduces  it, — the  theory  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  theory  to  which  tve  tvould,  in  a  great  degree,  attribute  the 
revolution  of  1848  is,  a  disguised  Socialism.  It  is  the  theory 
which  almost  every  Frenchman  cherishes,  as  respects  himself  — 
that  the  government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  for- 
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tunc,  and  is  to  be  supported  only  so  far  as  it  performs  that 
duty.  His  great  object  is,  to  exchange  the  labours  and  risks  of 
a  business,  or  of  a  profession,  or  even  of  a  trade,  for  a  public 
salary.  The  thousands,  or  rather  tens  of  thousands,  of  work¬ 
men  who  deserted  employments  at  which  they  were  earning  four 
or  five  francs  a  day,  to  get  thirty  sous  from  the  ateliers  nationaux, 
were  mere  examples  of  the  general  feeling.  To  satisfy  this 
universal  desire,  every  government  must  go  on  increasing  the 
extent  of  its  duties,  the  number  of  its  servants,  and  the  amount  of 
its  expenditure.  It  has  assisted  to  subject  every  Frenchman  to 
the  slavery  of  passports — because  they  give  places  to  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  ofiicials.  It  preserves  the  monopoly  of  tobacco — because 
that  enables  it  to  give  away  30,000  debits  de  tabac.  It  takes  to 
itself  both  religious  and  secular  instruction.  It  has  long  taken 
charge  of  highways,  bridges,  and  canals,  the  forwarding  of  tra¬ 
vellers  and  letters.  It  has  secured  the  reversion  of  all  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  threatens  to  take  immediate  possession  of  them.  It 
projwscs  to  assume  insurance  of  life  and  against  fire ;  mining ; 
lighting,  paving,  and  draining  towns  ;  and  banking.  Even  with 
the  branches  of  industry  which  it  still  leaves  to  the  public,  it  inter¬ 
feres  by  prescribing  the  modes  in  which  they  are  to  be  carried  on ; 
and  by  favouring  some  by  bounties,  others  by  loans  or  gifts,  and 
others  by  repelling  competitors.  For  these  purposes,  it  pays  and 
feeds  500, '000  soldiers,  and  500,000  civilians!  For  these  pur¬ 
poses  the  500  millions  of  expenditure,  which  were  enough  during 
the  Consulate,  rose  to  800  in  the  Empire,  —  to  970  under  the 
Restoration, —  to  1,500  under  Louis  Philippe, — and  to  1,800 
millions  under  the  Republic. 

jVI.  Dunoyer,  from  whose  ‘  Revolution  du  24*  Fevrier’  we 
boiTow  many  of  our  remarks,  thus  sums  up  the  influences  of  this 
mode  of  government  on  the  national  character ;  — 

‘  The  natural  effects  of  these  measures  have  been,  to  turn 

*  aside  more  and  more  public  attention  from  real  reforms,  and  to 
‘  excite  more  and  more  the  bad  passions  of  the  nation ;  to  feed 
‘  and  to  extend,  with  the  rapidity  and  generality  of  an  epidemic, 
‘  the  taste,  already  so  strong  and  so  diffused,  for  the  pursuit  of 
‘  government  employment  and  government  favours ;  to  pass  it  on 
‘  from  the  Chambers  to  the  electoral  colleges,  and  from  thence  to 
‘  every  class  of  citizens ;  to  transform  the  relations  between  the 
‘  governed  and  the  government  into  one  organised  system  of 
‘  universal  place-hunting ;  to  induce  the  government  to  make 
‘  full  use  of  the  innumerable  powers  of  interference  which  it  has 

*  accumulated ;  to  make  a  traffic,  not  merely  of  its  offices,  but 
‘  of  its  administrative  functions ;  of  its  right  to  grant  mines,  to 

*  make,  or  to  allow,  or  to  refuse  roads, — to  authorise  the  cultiva- 
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*  tion  of  wastes  or  forests,  —  to  allow  theatres  to  be  opened,  and 

*  of  hundreds  of  other  powers  —  all  more  or  less  stained  by 
‘  injustice  or  usurpation.  The  government  was  tempted  to 

*  strive  to  multiply  and  extend,  from  day  to  day,  these  mis- 
‘  chievous  powers ;  and  to  exercise  them  with  reference  only  to 
‘  the  importance  of  the  applicants  and  their  means  of  repay- 
‘  ment.  And  it  yielded  to  the  temptation,  without  compunction 

*  or  even  hesitation.  It  professed  to  be  indulgent,  to  know  the 

*  world,  to  understand  and  to  humour  the  weakness  of  human 

*  nature.  It  may  still  have  wished  for  ability  in  its  servants ;  but 
‘  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  equally  anxious  for  integrity :  this 

*  was  not  thought  a  practical  quality.  I  am  not  sure  that  in 
‘  certain  quarters,  where  cleverness  and  dexterity  were  highly 
‘  prized,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  say  that  a  government  could 
‘  do  without  the  esteem  of  the  people.’* 

We  believe,  in  short,  that  the  most  wide-spreading  and  deep- 
seated  cause  of  all  the  revolutions  which  have  convulsed  France 
since  the  18®  Brumaire,  have  been  partly  the  measures  which 
every  government  has  thought  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up 
this  system ;  and  partly  the  animosity  of  the  excluded  factions, 
which  have  been  constantly  endeavouring  to  upset  the  existing 
administration,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the  favours  of  that 
which  they  intended  to  put  in  its  place.  In  order  to  meet  a 
rapidly  increasing  expenditure,  violences,  exactions,  partialities, 
and  almost  frauds  take  place,  which  render  the  mass  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  their 
rulers ;  and  a  set  of  pampered  functionaries  are  a  w'cak  defence 
against  a  host  of  enemies,  hungry,  rapacious,  and  unscrupulous, 
who  care  little  whether  what  they  overturn  be  a  ministry,  a 
dynasty,  or  a  constitution.  The  great  founder  of  the  system 
was  Bonaparte;  and  he  had  advantages  which  have  not  been 
enjoyed  by  his  successors,  and  was  free  from  some  of  their  most 
embarrassing  difficulties.  His  empire  extended  over  a  third  of 
Europe ;  and  he  could  cover  a  great  portion  of  it  with  French 
administrators,  without  expense  to  France.  The  national  debt, 
which  now  devours  a  fifth  of  the  national  income,  was  then  an 
almost  imperceptible  burden :  And  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
the  present  popularity  of  his  reign,  is  undoubtedly,  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  its  comparatively  light  taxation.  The  only  parties  then 
excluded  from  office  were  the  fierce  Republicans  and  the  violent 
Legitimists.  Every  one  else  might  hope  for  his  turn  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  promotion,  without  changing  the  distributor  of 
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patronage.  The  Republicans,  however,  and  the  Legitimists  were 
his  terror  during  his  whole  reign.  Twice  they  united  against 
him,  and  each  time  he  was  overthrown ;  the  Legitimists  taking 
the  lead  in  1814,  the  Republicans  in  1815. 

The  restored  government  again  was  besieged  by  all  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain,  by  all  its  emigrant  friends,  and  by  a  whole 
army  of  the  functionaries  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire, 
driven  back  u{x>n  France  from  her  relinquished  territories.  It 
strove  to  provide  for  them,  by  reviving  as  many  as  it  dared  of  the 
abuses  of  the  old  rkgime ;  by  carefully  maintaining,  and  where 
it  could  by  increasing,  those  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  by  repressing  every  liberty  through  which  its  profligacy 
could  be  attacked;  by  dispensing  with  juries;  by  suspending 
the  freedom  of  the  press;  by  interfering  with  the  elections; 
and,  when  it  was  met  for  the  second  time  by  an  irresistible 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  abolishing  the  con¬ 
stitution.  And  it  fell,  because  it  had  sacrificed  things  to  per¬ 
sons;  because,  instead  of  trying  to  benefit  the  whole  country, 
it  had  striven  to  purchase  a  part  of  it;  and  because  it  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  the  united  attack  of  the  Republicans  and 
Bonapartists — except  an  army  which  was  Bonapartist,  and  a  set 
of  favourites  debased  by  eighteen  years  of  wealth,  patronage, 
and  power. 

Then  came  Louis  Philippe.  He  found  the  political  world 
divided  into  Republicans,  Imperialists,  and  Legitimists.  The 
Legitimists  of  course  were  his  worst  enemies.  The  Republicans 
and  Imperialists,  to  whom  he  really  owed  his  throne,  he  tried  to 
purchase  in  the  old  way,  —  by  place,  and  power,  and  protection, 
and  privilege.  In  the  celebrated  prophecy  which  he  delivered  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  27th  of  January,  1848  —  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  great  outbreak  —  M.  de  Tocqueville  aflBrmed 
that  the  success  of  this  attempt  had  been  complete — that  the 
revolutionary  king  had  possessed  himself  of  greater  powers,  of 
greater  patronage,  of  a  more  efficient  and  more  extended  prero¬ 
gative,  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors — that 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  of  corruption  with  which 
the  government  had  surrounded  itself,  a  new  moral  code  had 
been  established,  according  to  which  the  man  who  possesses  poli¬ 
tical  rights  owes  it  to  himself,  owes  it  to  his  children,  to  his 
wife,  to  his  relations,  to  make  a  personal  use  of  those  rights  for 
their  benefit.  He  asked  all  his  auditors  whether  this  morality 
Avas  not  making  daily  progress  ?  Whether  this  conduct  was  not 
becoming  the  duty  of  the  father  of  a  family  ? 

But  though  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  France  under  his 
reign  enabl^  Louis  Philippe  to  raise  the  public  expenditure 
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from  970  millions  to  1,500  millions,  the  number  of  those  whom 
he  could  satisfy  was  of  course  small,  compared  with  the  number 
of  those  whom  he  was  forced  to  disappoint.  The  heterogeneous 
body  that  had  united  to  substitute  him  for  Charles  X.  instantly 
broke  up.  One  fragment  of  it  became  the  Louis-Philippistes — 
the  king’s  friends :  a  mischievous  faction,  which,  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  government,  is  always  created  by  a  meddling  sovereign. 
With  them  the  parliamentary  party  for  the  time  being  in  power 
coalesced ;  or  rather  it  was  by  coalescing  with  them  that  parlia¬ 
mentary-  power  was  obtained.  Arrayed  against  that  party  was 
the  opposition  dpnastique — opposed  to  the  ministry,  but  not  to 
the  dynasty — or  even  to  the  monarch,  excepting  so  far  as  he 
identified  himself  with  his  minister.  These  two  parties  were 
the  necessary  incidents  to  parliamentary  government :  the  ins 
and  the  outs.  But  behind  them  was  that  portion,  by  far  the 
majority,  of  the  Bonapartists  and  of  the  Republicans,  whom  the 
crown  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing.  Of  these  factions 
the  former  was  formidable  from  its  numbers,  the  latter  from  its 
violence.  And  each  has  since,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1847,  that  either  seemed 
likely  to  obtain  much  influence.  !Much  more  was  feared  from 
a  fifth  party,  the  Legitimists,  who,  though  they  entered  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  small  numbers,  were  a  constant  nucleus 
of  disatfection,  always  endeavouring  to  make  the  existing  go¬ 
vernment  work  ill. 

Though  Louis  Philippe  was  able  to  bribe  a  steady  majority 
in  the  Chamber,  and  to  enable  that  majority  to  bribe  a  steady 
majority  of  tire  electors, — though  he  could  buy  hundreds,  and 
enable  those  hundreds  to  buy  thousands,  yet  he  could  not  pur¬ 
chase  millions.  He  could  not  prevent  the  existence  of  an  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  probably  he  would  have  been  sorry  to  lose  that  check  on 
his  ministers.  And  he  could  not  prevent  that  opposition  from 
directing  against  his  administration,  and  at  last  against  his  person, 
a  system  of  attack  more  uncandid,  more  unscrupulous,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  more  immoral  than  the  defence.  Every  year,  in  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  some  grievance  was 
seized  on  or  invented ;  blown  up  into  gigantic  dimensions,  and 
suffered  to  collapse  into  insignificance  as  soon  as  the  address 
had  been  voted.  One  time  it  was  the  ‘  recenseraent  des  portes 
‘  et  fenctres,’  another  the  ‘  affiiirs  of  Poland,’  another  the  ‘  droit 

*  de  visite,’  another  the  ‘  Pritchard  indemnity,’  another  the 

*  Spanish  marriages.’  And  each  and  all  of  these  were  forgotten 
as  soon  as  they  had  served  their  turn.  One  subject  only  was 
kept  constantly  before  the  public — the  necessity  of  perpetually 
increasing  the  army  and  navy.  This  answered  more  than  one 
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purpose.  It  flattered  the  national  hatred  of  England ;  it  flat¬ 
tered  the  national  ambition,  the  desire  of  influence  and  inter¬ 
ference,  which  every  Frenchman  believes  to  be  the  natural 
relation  between  France  and  her  neighbours;  and,  by  forcing 
the  government  to  have  recourse  to  a  constantly  increasing 
taxation,  it  helped  to  render  it  unpopular. 

In  the  recess  of  1847  and  the  beginning  of  1848,  the  selected 
object  of  attack  was  political  corruption,  and  the  specific  cure  was 
parliamentary  reform.  And  this  was  undoubtedly  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  ground  on  which  the  government  could  be  assailed.  First, 
because  the  im])utation  of  corruption  was  well  founded,  though 
not  j)eculiar  to  Louis  Philippe ;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
frightful  and  disgraceful  events  of  the  autumn  of  1847  had  filled 
France  with  terror  and  disgust,  and  led  men  to  look  with  hatred 
or  contempt  on  a  government  and  a  court,  among  whose  high 
dignitaries  were  such  men  as  Teste,  Cubieres,  and  Choiseul- 
Praslin.  Then  too  the  opposition  dynastique,  for  the  first  time, 
joined  the  Republican  and  Legitimist  factions  —  fancying  that  it 
could  now  lead  those  whom,  when  the  contest  came,  it  found 
itself  forced  to  follow.  Had  it  not  done  this — had  it  not  been 
too  impatient  to  wait  the  slow  process  of  parliamentary  warfare, 
it  must  in  time  have  obtained  parliamentary  reform  —  and, 
what  was  far  more  its  real  object,  oflSce  and  power.  By  joining 
the  anti-dynastic  parties,  however,  by  appearing  at  banquets  at 
which  the  king’s  health  w'as  not  to  be  drunk,  by  countenancing 
all  the  truths  and  some  of  the  calumnies  with  which  the  court 
was  assailed,  they  produced,  or  at  least  fostered,  in  the  Parisian 
hourgeoisie  and  in  the  National  Guard  the  disaffection  which 
made  these  great  bodies  favour  the  emeute  during  the  two  first 
days  —  when  the  slightest  exertion  would  have  stifled  it ;  and  on 
the  third  day  made  them  obey  in  stupid  astonishment  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  ruffians  who  then  proclaimed  the  Republic. 

AVe  do  not  of  course  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
actually  made  the  revolution  were  actuated  by  the  hope  of  power 
or  of  place.  But  that  the  majority  of  the  educated  revolution¬ 
ists  were  thus  actuated,  w’c  have  no  doubt.  AVe  have  no  doubt 
that’  the  editors  and  writers  of  the  ‘  National’  and  the  ‘  Re- 
‘  forme’  intended  to  do  precisely  what  they  did — to  make  them¬ 
selves  the  ministers,  or  functionaries,  or  proteges,  the  Thiers’s, 
the  Rolands,  or  the  ^Mignets  of  a  new  form  of  government. 
The  masses  could  have  no  such  pretensions.  But  they  too 
hoped  to  profit  by  a  revolution ;  not,  indeed,  as  individual  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  favour  of  the  new  government,  but  as  partakers  of 
the  blessings  which  the  triumph  of  Socialism  was  to  diffuse. 

The  place-hunting  of  the  higher  orders,  the  socialism  of  the 
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lower,  the  intense  centralisation  of  France,  the  paternal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Austria,  some  of  Lord  Ashley’s  and  Mr.  Sadler’s  plans 
for  England,  and  all  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope’s  for  Ireland  seem  to  us 
to  arise  from  the  same  deep-rooted  error  as  to  the  proper  functions 
of  government.  All  arise  from  a  theory  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  State  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  fortune.  And  the  error  is  a 
plausible  one.  Men,  whose  reasoning  faculties  are  either  uncul¬ 
tivated  or  i)erverted  by  their  feelings  or  their  imagination,  see  the 
great  power  of  the  State,  and  do  not  perceive  its  limits !  They  see 
that  it  disposes  of  great  resources ;  and  do  not  perceive  how  easily 
those  resources  may  be  not  only  exhausted,  but  dried  up.  They 
are  struck  by  the  contrast  between  great  superfluity  and  great 
indigence,  between  lives  shortened  by  indolence  and  lives  short¬ 
ened  by  toil,  by  wealth  squandered  unproductively  while  culti¬ 
vable  lands  lie  waste  and  labourers  ask  in  vain  for  employment. 
When  excited  by  such  a  spectacle,  what  is  more  natural  than 
to  propose  laws,  by  which  the  toil  which  appears  to  them 
excessive  shall  be  forbidden,  by  which  the  government  shall 
provide  the  strong  with  employment  and  the  weak  with  relief ; 
and  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  partly  from  the  superfluity 
of  the  rich,  and  partly  by  taking  possession  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  instruments  which  their  present  owners  are  too  idle  or 
too  timid  to  turn  to  the  best  advantage?  It  requires  a 
long  train  of  reasoning  to  show,  that  the  capital,  on  which  the 
miracles  of  civilisation  depend,  is  the  slow  and  painful  creation 
of  the  economy  and  enterprise  of  the  few,  and  of  the  industry  of 
the  many,  and  is  destroy^,  or  driven  away,  or  prevented  from 
arising,  by  any  causes  which  diminish  or  render  insecure  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist,  or  deaden  the  activity  of  the  labourer. 
And  that  the  State,  by  relieving  idleness,  improvidence,  or  mis¬ 
conduct  from  the  punishment,  and  depriving  abstinence  and 
foresight  of  the  reward,  which  have  been  provided  for  them  by 
nature,  may  indeed  destroy  wealth,  but  most  certainly  will 
aggravate  poverty. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  third  class  of  important  actors  in 
the  revolution,  to  whom  M.  de  Lamartine  has  but  slightly 
alluded,  —  those  who  took  part  in  it  from  a  mere  puerile  love  of 
excitement.  It  is  humiliating  to  be  forced  to  believe,  that  the 
secular  destinies  of  France,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  those  of 
the  whole  Continent,  have  been  influenced,  and  perhaps  may  be 
influenced  for  centuries  to  come,  by  a  riot  got  up  by  a  few 
hundred  lads,  by  way  of  a  lark.  But  such  was  the  case.  Boys 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  illustres  gamins  as  they  are  seriously  called 
by  M.  Caussidiere*,  took  a  principal  part  in  the  little  of  real 
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fighting  that  took  place.  A  spectator  of  the  revolution  told  us 
that  he  saw  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old  lurk  behind  a  wall  and 
fire  on  an  officer  as  he  rode  by.  The  man  fell,  mortally  wounded : 
the  child  ran  away,  frightened  and  crying.  Of  course  it  is  absurd 
to  sup{)ose  that  such  champions  could  have  been  actuated  by  the 
serious  motives,  by  the  ‘  idees  morales,’  the  *  soif  de  perfectionne- 
‘  ment,’  or  the  ‘  aspiration  vers  un  meilleur  ordre  de  gouverne- 
‘  ment,’  with  which  M.  de  Lamartine  endows  the  heroes  of  the  24th 
of  February ;  or  even  by  the  desire  for  power,  or  plaee,  or  patron¬ 
age,  for  themselves,  or  for  socialist  institutions  for  their  country, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  the  motives  of  the  adult  rioters. 
Such  feelings  and  sueh  desires  do  not  belong  to  children,  however 
precocious  the  Parisian  gamin  may  be.  But,  for  two  or  three 
years  they  had  been  reding  and  seeing  representations  of  the 
Great  Revolution.  Theatres  were  opened,  in  which  it  was  acted  in 
pieces  that  lasted,  we  believe,  for  whole  weeks.  The  shops  and 
the  stalls  along  the  Quays  and  the  Boulevards,  and  in  the  Courts 
of  the  Louvre,  were  covered  w'ith  portraits  of  its  chiefs,  and 
with  prints  exhibiting  its  principal  scenes.  Thousands  of  copies 
of  M.  de  Lamartine’s  ‘  Girondins’  were  sold  in  cheap  forms,  in 
numbers,  or  by  subscription ;  and  probably  as  many  thousands 
more  were  lent  out  to  read  at  a  price  which  the  lowest  workman 
could  afford.  The  picturesque  vividness  with  which  that  remark¬ 
able  book  is  written,  the  dark  grandeur  with  which  its  sanguinary 
heroes  are  invested,  the  success  of  every  insurrection  that  is 
described,  the  irresistible  power  whieh  is  ascribed  to  the  people, 
not  only  familiarised  the  populace  with  ideas  of  revolt  and  street 
war,  but  created,  in  young  and  ill-regulated  minds,  thirsting  for 
a  new  excitement,  an  intense  desire  to  reproduce  such  scenes. 
They  wished  to  see  a  10th  of  August, — and  they  made  one  I 

But  we  are  detaining  the  reader  too  long  with  accessories ; 
we  must  quit  the  background,  and  come  to  the  portrait  itself. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  many  claims  to  public  attention ;  more 
in  number,  perhaps,  than  any  one  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  is  a 
poet,  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  an  historian,  and  a  statesman. 
His  statesmanlike  qualities  may  be  collected  from  the  story 
which  we  are  about  to  relate.  His  merits  as  an  historian  we 
considered  two  years  ago*,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our 
verdict  His  claims  as  a  poet  and  an  orator  cannot  be  disputed. 
They  are  matters  not  of  inference  but  of  fact.  The  object  of  a 
poet  is  to  please, — that  of  an  orator,  to  persuade;  and  the 
man  who  obtains  eminent  success  in  his  art  Is  a  great  artist 
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A  critic  may  think  that  he  sees  objections  to  the  means  adopted ; 
he  may  wonder  at  the  taste  of  the  nation  which  could  be  pleased 
with  such  poetry,  or  at  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  auditors 
who  could  be  moved  with  such  arguments  ;  but  he  must  bow  to 
success.  The  poet  or  the  orator  may  have  l)een  himself  aware 
of  these  objections  ;  but  if  he  could  so  best  obtain  his  object,  he 
was  right  in  disregarding  them.  M.  de  Lamartine’s  poetry  is 
not  fitted  for  English  popularity:  scarcely  any  French  poetry 
is.  But  in  France,  its  success  has  been  rapid  and  'universal, 
and  he  stands  at  the  head  of  her  living  poets.  From  this 
judgment  the  only  appeal  is  to  that  of  posterity ;  and  it  would 
be  presumptuous  —  for  foreigners  especially  —  to  anticipate  its 
reversal. 

M.  de  Lamartine’s  success  as  an  orator  has  been  still  more 
brilliant.  The  words  of  no  other  living  speaker  have  so  much 
affected  the  destinies  of  mankind.  His  influence  has  resembled 
that  of  Mirabeau  and  O’Connell  united.  Both  Mirabeau  and 
O’Connell,  indeed,  preserved  their  influence  much  longer ; 
IMirabcau,  in  fact,  kept  his  till  death.  O’Connell  until  extreme 
age  and  bodily  weakness.  M.  de  Lamartine’s  is,  for  the  present, 
suspended.  But,  while  it  lasted,  it  was  more  decisive,  more 
instantaneous  in  its  effects,  and  exercised  under  less  advantageous 
circumstances,  than  cither  of  theirs. 

O’Connell  could  inflame  only  those  who  wished  to  be  inflamed. 
He  could  govern  only  those  who  wished  to  be  governed :  he 
could  push  them  forward  only  in  the  way  in  which  they  wished 
to  advance.  Against  a  hostile  audience  he  was  powerless.  But 
M.  de  Lamartine  has  preached  peace  to  those  who  panted  for  war ; 
moderation  to  those  who  desired  nothing  but  extremes;  and 
reason  to  those  who  knew  only  passion.  And,  armed  with  no 
force  but  his  own  voice,  he  has  convinced  the  prejudiced,  guided 
the  passionate,  and  subdued  the  ferocious  !  Mirabeau  entered 
an  assembly  which  had  no  ascertained  duties,  no  defined  powers, 
and  no  fixed  purposes.  He  persuaded  that  assembly  to  assume 
supreme  legislative  authority,  and  to  exercise  that  authority  by 
creating  a  constitution.  He  showed  great  courage,  great  elo¬ 
quence,  and  wonderful  presence  of  mind  and  rapidity  of  decision ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  displayed  these  qualities  in  the 
face  of  any  great  difficulties.  The  associates  over  w’hom  he 
acquired  the  mastery  were  unaccustomed  to  public  life.  They 
were  not  arrayed  in  parties,  disciplined  by  mutual  confidence, 
and  accustomed  to  obey  recognised  leaders.  The  Assembly  was 
a  mob ;  and,  like  a  mob,  submitted  at  once  to  the  guidance  of  the 
boldest,  the  most  decided,  and  perhaps,  we  may  add,  one  of  the 
least  scrupulous,  of  its  members.  M.  de  Lamartine  did  not 
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acquire  over  his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  any 
permanent  ascendency.  He  never  frankly  attached  himself  to 
any  party.  His  opinions,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  were  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  institutions  of 
France — perhaps  with  the  permanence  of  any  institutions  w'hat- 
cver.  And  he  was  opposed  to  several  of  the  most  experienced 
and  most  dexterous  debaters,  and  to  one  or  two  of  the  greatest 
s})cakers,  in  Europe.  But  he  enjoyed  one  half  day  of  influence 
such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  It  was  the  last  morning 
of  the  Chamber.  When  he  entered  the  Palais  Bourbon  on  the 
24th  of  February,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  on  him  it  de¬ 
pended  whether  the  next  event  should  be  the  march  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  to  the  Tuileries — or  the  march  of  a  pro¬ 
visional  government  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  I  AVTiether  he  acted 
wisely  in  selecting  the  latter  alternative,  we  must  not  now 
discuss,  as  we  are  not  now  considering  his  merits  as  a  statesman ; 
but  to  have  had  the  power  of  selecting,  and  to  have  selected, 
for  France  one  of  these  two  events,  was  an  almost  unparalleled 
triumph  for  an  orator. 

^I.  de  Lamartine’s  progress  in  philosophy,  at  least  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  government,  may  be  estimate  from  the  political 
creed  contained  in  the  second  book  of  this  work.  We  will 
extract  it  in  the  original ;  as  we  are  afraid  to  incur  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  reproducing  the  eloquence  of  some  portions  of  it, 
and  of  affixing  a  meaning  to  others.  M.  de  Lamartine  always 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person. 

‘  II  avait  employe  deux  ans  k  voyager  en  Orient.  L’horizon  du 
monde  agrandit  la  pensee.  Le  spectacle  des  mines  des  empires 
attriste,  mais  fortiiie  la  philosophie.  On  voit,  comme  des  hauteurs 
d’un  faite  geographique,  surgir,  grandir  et  se  perdre  les  races,  les 
idees,  les  religions,  les  empires.  Les  peoples  disparaissent.  On 
n’apcr^oit  plus  que  I'humanite  tragant  son  cours,  et  multipliant  ses 
haltes,  sur  la  route  de  I'infini.  On  discerne  plus  dairement  Dieu  au 
bout  de  cette  route  de  la  caravane  des  nations. 

‘  Les  principes  politiques  de  Lamartine  etaient  ceux  de  I’etemelle 
verite  dont  I’Evangile  est  une  page.  L’egalite  des  hommes  devant 
Dieu,  realist  sur  la  terre  par  les  lois  et  les  formes  de  gouvernement 
qui  donnent  au  plus  grand  nombre,  et  bientot  k  I’universalite  des 
citoyens,  la  part  la  plus  egale  d’intervention  personnelle  dans  le  gou* 
vernement ;  et,  par  Ui  bientot,  dans  les  benefices  moraux  et  materids 
dc  la  societe  bumaine. 

‘  Le  Communisme  des  biens — qui  amene  necessairement  le  commu* 
nisme  de  la  femme,  de  I’enfant,  du  pere  et  de  la  mere,  et  I’abrutisse- 
ment  de  I’espece  —  lui  faisait  horreur.  Le  Socialisme  dans  ses  diffe- 
rentes  formules,  saint-simonisme,  fourrierisme,  expropriation  du  capi¬ 
tal  sous  pretexte  d’afiranchir  et  de  multiplier  le  produit,  lui  faisait 
pitie. 
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‘Pen^tre  des  avantages  de  la  propri4t4,  ce  veritable  droit  de 
,cit4  des  temps  modernes,  il  aspirait  ^  dteindre  graduellemcnt  le  pro> 
letariat,  en  appelant  a  la  propriete  plus  universalisee,  le  plus  grand 
•  nombre,  et  bientot  I’universalite  des  citoyens.  Mais  la  premiere  con* 
dition  de  cet  appel  successif  ^  une  part  de  propriete  dans  la  main  de 
tous,  etait  le  respect  de  la  propriete  dans  les  mains  des  proprietaires ; 
des  negociants,  des  industriels  d4j^  41ev£s,  par  le  travail  et  par 
riieredit^  de  la  famille,  k  cette  dignite  et  k  ce  bien-etre.  Deposs^der 
les  uns  pour  enrichir  les  autres,  ne  lui  semblait  pas  un  prog^s,  mais 
une  spoliation  ruineuse  pour  tous. 

‘  Ces  deux  idees  principales,  que  Lamartine  croyait  assez  saintes  et 
assez  mures  pour  valoir  Teffort  d’une  revolution,  etaient  entierement 
d4sinteressees.  Elies  ne  profitaient  qu’k  Dieu  et  k  I’humanite. 

‘  L’une  4tait  I’avenement  des  masses  au  droit  politique,  pour 
preparer  de  Ik  leur  avenement  progressif,  inoffensif  et  regulier  k  la 
justice — c’est-k-dire  k  I’egalite  de  niveau,  de  lumiere  et  de  bien-etre 
relatif  dans  la  soci^te. 

‘  La  seconde  etait  I'emancipation  r4elle  de  la  conscience  du  genre 
humain — non  par  la  destruction,  mais  par  la  liberte  complete  des 
croyances  religieuses.  Le  nwwen  k  ses  yeux  etait  la  separation 
definitive  de  I’Etat  et  de  I’Eglise.  Tant  que  I’Btat  et  I’Eglise 
seraient  enchainees  I’un  k  I’autre,  par  des  contrats  simoniaques,  par 
des  salaires  re^us  et  par  des  investitures  donnees,  I'Etat  lui  paraissait 
interpose  entre  Dieu  et  la  conscience  humaine.’  * 

-  Universal  suffrage  in  politics,  (for  so  we  must  interpret  his 
.*  avenement  des  masses  au  droit  politique,’)  and  what  is  called 
the  voluntary  system  in  religion,  are  then  M.  de  Lamartine’s  two 
instruments  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  He  thought  their 
acquisition  worth  the  certain  calamities,  and  even  the  uncertain 
dangers  of  a  revolution. 

If  France  had  been  in  the  state  of  Spain  during  the  Inqui- 
'sition,  or  of  Ireland  under  the  penal  laws,  or  even  of  England 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  when  all  but  the  members  of 
one  sect  were  by  law  excluded  from  office  and  trust,  when  to 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  subjected  the  offender  to 
heavy  penalties,  and  no  one  could  be  married  without  using 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England, — a  considerable  sacrifice, 
though  not,  we  think,  the  terrible  one  contemplated  by  M.  de 
Lamartine,  might  have  been  wisely  made  in  order  to  escape 
from  such  a  thraldom.  But  the  religious  freedom  of  France  was, 
et  all  events,  already  perfect.  A  man’s  faith  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  advancement  in  the  world,  or  with  his  position  in  society. 
Louis  Philippe’s  last  prime  minister  was  a  Calvinist ;  the  wife 
selected  for  the  heir  of  his  throne  was  a  Lutheran.  Among  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  a  Jew.  The  min¬ 
isters  of  all  religions,  however,  were  salaried ;  and  as  nineteen 
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twentieths  of  the  French  were  Roman  Catholics,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  course  received  the  principal  share  of  the 
ecclesiastical  budget,  and  had  the  use  of  the  public  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  The  ecclesiastical  change  therefore,  for  which  M.  de 
Lamartine  is  willing  to  pay  a  revolution  is  merely  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  this  salary.  He  must  believe,  therefore,  that  a  clergy 
dependent  altogether  on  their  flocks  for  their  support,  would 
teach  a  far  purer  doctrine,  enforce  a  much  sounder  morality,  and 
give  more  useful  advice  than  the  present  cures,  who  are  almost 
completely  maintsuned  at  the  public  expense.  He  must  suppose 
that  when  their  subsistence  depends  solely  on  the  favour  of 
their  hearers,  they  will  utter  more  boldly,  unpalatable  truths ; 
and  that  they  will  be  more  active  in  correcting  the  prejudices 
and  reproving  the  faults  of  their  congregations,  though  they 
know  that  by  doing  so  they  may  incur  dismissal  or  impoverish¬ 
ment.  He  must  shut  his  eyes  to  the  profitable  superstitions, 
and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  to  the  profitable  immoralities,  which 
it  must  be  the  interest  of  a  clergy  living  from  the  dues  and 
the  offerings  of  the  uneducated  classes,  to  tolerate  and  even  to 
promote :  And  he  must  foi^et  what  are  likely  to  be  the  political 
notions  of  a  priesthood  sprung  from  the  lower  classes, — attached 
by  blood,  by  sympathy,  and  indeed  by  social  intercouiBe  to  those 
who  must  appear  to  themselves  to  have  drawn  the  blanks  of  the 
social  lottery,  —  and  excluded  by  the  restrictions  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  from  the  moral  discipline  which  other  men  receive  from  the 
struggles  of  active  life  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  life. 
We  have  had  some  experience  of  the  working  of  the  voluntary 
system  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country: — in  connexion,  to  be 
sure,  with  a  Protestant  establishment.  We  know  what  is  the 
sort  of  religion,  the  sort  of  morality,  and  the  sort  of  political 
feelings  which  have  been  its  consequences — among  the  priests 
and  among  the  people ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  France  may 
escape  this  enormous  addition  to  her  other  sources  of  error  and 
disturbance. 

M.  de  Lamartine’s  other  great  measure,  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  offer  lus  life,  and  in  fact  did  offer  it  a  hundred  times, 
was  ‘  the  obtmning  by  the  masses  political  rights,  as  a  means  of 

*  their  obtaining  justice ;  that  is  to  say,  equality  among  all 
‘  classes  in  position,  in  knowledge,  and  in  welfare.  Institu- 
‘  tions  which  should  give  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  a  per- 
‘  fectly  equal  personal  share  in  the  government,  and  thence  in 
‘  the  moral  and  material  advantages  of  society.  [Lois  et  formes 
‘  de  gouvemement  qui  donnent  d  I’universalite  des  citoyens  la 
‘  part  la  plus  4gale  d’intervention  personnelle  dans  le  gouverne- 
‘  ment,  et  par  la  bientot  dans  les  l^n^fices  moraux  et  materiels 
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These  opinions,  at  all  events,  are  not  taken  from  the  common¬ 
places  of  political  philosophy.  The  received  doctrine  up  to  this 
time  has  been,  that  men  ought  to  obtain  political  power  by  means 
of  knowledge,  morality,  and  property ;  not  knowledge,  morality, 
and  property  by  means  of  political  power.  The  novelty,  however, 
of  opinions  is  no  absolute  objection  to  their  soundness :  But  their 
inconsistency  is.  And  ^I.  de  Lamartine’s  creed  contains  doc¬ 
trines  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile.  Communism 
fills  him  with  horror.  Socialism  with  pity.  The  possessors  of 
property  are  to  keep  it ;  they  are  to  transmit  it  to  their  children. 
The  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer,  the 
lender  and  the  borrower,  are  to  make  their  own  bargains.  To 
take  from  one  man  in  order  to  give  to  another,  appears  to  him 
not  progress  but  robbery  ruinous  to  both  parties. 

But,  upon  these  terms,  how  docs  he  propose  *appeler  A  la 

*  propriete  I’universalit^  des  citoyens?’  We  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  how  the  masses,  once  admitted  to  *  a  perfectly  equal  |)er- 

*  sonal  share  in  the  government  of  a  country,’  would  produce  in 
that  country  a  ‘  niveau  de  lumiere  et  de  bien-ctre ;  ’  but  what  we 
cannot  understand  is,  how  are  they  to  do  this,  except  by  means 
which  raise  M.  de  Lamartine’s  horror  or  pity, — by  Communism 
or  by  Socialism, — by  destroying  all  property,  or  by  taking  from 
one  in  order  to  give  to  another.  Before  he  pities  the  schemes  of 
Socialism,  M.  de  Lamartine  really  ought  to  unfold  his  own.  He 
should  tell  us  by  what  means  he  proposes  to  correct  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  fortune,  originally  produced  by  differences  in  talent, 
differences  in  economy,  differences  in  industry,  and  differences  in 
good  luck — and,  aggravated  by  gift,  by  marriage,  and  by  inhe¬ 
ritance:  and  if  he  cannot  correct  these  Inequalities,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  all  the  justice  which  he  promises  ?  What  becomes  of 
his  ‘  ^galite  de  niveau  et  de  bien-etre’? 

We  do  not  believe,  for  ourselves,  that  any  organic  changes 
whatever  are  worth  the  evils  and  the  risks  of  an  insurrectionary 
revolution ;  at  least  to  the  generation  that  makes  it.  But,  if 
there  were  any  motive  that  could  induce  us  to  encounter  those 
evils  and  to  incur  those  risks,  it  would  be  the  prospect  of 
escaping  from  M.  de  Lamartine’s  favourite  institutions  —  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  in  politics,  and  the  voluntary  system  in  religion. 

Had  Louis  Philippe  shown  any  intention  to  adopt  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  M.  de  Lamartine  tells  us  that  he  might  have  saved 
the  monarchy.  But  none  was  shown;  and  he  therefore  saw 
without  regret  the  approach  of  the  only  means  by  which  they 
could  be  introduced — a  revolution. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  narrative  itself. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  February,  1848,  Lamartine 
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had  gone  to  bed,  convinced  that  the  riot  was  over  for  the  night, 
and  that  the  announcement  of  a  new  ministry  would  prevent  its 
recurrence  the  next  morning.  And  these  anticipations  were 
reasonable.  No  one  could  have  expected,  or  even  have  taken 
into  his  calculations  as  possible,  the  follies  committed  by  the 
government  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  No  one  could  have 
supposed  it  possible,  that,  at  seven  o’clock  that  morning,  the 
new  ministry  would  have  required  Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  to  recall  his  troops,  which  had 
penetrated  without  interruption  to  the  heart  of  the  insurrection, 
and  were  in  possession  of  the  principal  barricades ;  or,  that  an 
hour  or  two  later,  just  as  the  insurrection  was  recommencing. 
Marshal  Gerard  would  have  been  substituted  for  Bugeaud  ;  or, 
that  when  the  rioters  attacked  the  posts  of  the  Gardes  Munici- 
paux,  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  began  to  break  into  the 
Palais  Boyal,  the  troops  would  have  been  forbidden  to  resbt 
tliem  !  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat. 

At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Lamartine  was 
still  at  home.  He  did  not  intend  to  go  to  the  Palais  Bourbon, 
merely  to  hear  the  names  of  the  new  ministers  announced.  But 
he  was  now  told  that  it  was  thought  possible  that  the  rioters 
might  attack  the  Chamber,  and  if  there  were  any  danger,  it  was 
his  duty  to  be  present.  ‘Yesterday,’  he  said  as  he  went  out, 
alluding  to  the  events  of  1792,  *  was  a  20th  of  June.  It  fwe- 
‘  bodes  a  10th  of  August.  A  king  who  capitulates  with  an  in- 
‘  surrection  is  no  longer  king.  The  10th  of  August  will  come; 
*  but  it  is  still  distant.’  As  he  passed  through  the  gateway  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Chamber,  two  generals,  on  horseback,  met.  ‘  What 
‘news?’  said  one.  ‘Nothing  of  importance,’  answered  the 
other,  who  was  General  Perrot,  commanding  the  cavalry  occu¬ 
pying  the  Place  de  la  Concorde:  ‘the  crowd  is  not  numerous, 
‘  and  scatters  at  the  least  movement  of  my  squadrons ;  and 
‘  the  best  troops  in  Europe  could  not  force  this  bridge.’  The 
order  prohibiting  resistance  was  not  then  generally  known; 
and  Lamartine  entered  the  Palais  Bourbon,  convinced  that  he 
had  been  brought  there  by  a  false  alarm. 

We  now  come  to  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  revelation  in 
the  whole  work.  In  the  vestibule  he  found  seven  or  eight  per¬ 
sons  waiting  for  him.  Who  they  were  we  are  not  told — or  what 
they  were,  except  that  they  belonged  to  the  newspaper  press. 
Even  the  names  of  the  papers  with  which  they  were  connected 
are  not  expressly  stated — though  the  ‘  National’  and  ‘Reforme’ 
are  plainly  enough  indicated. 

They  demanded  a  secret  conference.  Lamartine  took  them 
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into  a  distant  apartment ;  the  door  was  locked,  and  one  of  them 
thus  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  the  whole :  — 

*  “  We  are  Republicans,  and  we  continue  Republicans;  but  we  can 
postpone  the  Republic  if  France  is  not  yet  ripe  for  it — if  she  would 
not  yield  to  it  without  resistance,  if  there  be  more  danger  in  launching 
her  at  once  into  the  fulness  of  her  destined  institutions  than  in  holding 
her  on  their  brink.  These  are  our  doubts  :  do  you  resolve  them.  The 
people  calls  on  you  —  it  trusts  you  — what  you  say  will  be  re-echoed, 
—what  you  will,  will  be  done.  The  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  is  over. 
But  might  a  temporary  sovereignty,  in  the  name  of  a  child,  in  the  hands 
of  a  woman,  guided  by  a  popular  minister  appointed  by  the  people 
and  esteemed  by  the  repubUcans  ;  might  such  a  phantom  of  monarchy 
suspend  the  crisis,  and  prepare  the  nation  for  the  Republic  ?  WiU 
you  be  that  minister?  Will  you  be  the  guardian  of  our  dying 
royalty  and  of  our  infant  liberty,  by  governing  the  child,  the  woman, 
and  the  people  ?  In  our  persons  the  Republican  party  gives  itself  up 
to  you :  we  formally  engage  to  bear  you  to  power,  by  the  irresistible 
impulse  of  the  revolution  which  you  hear  roaring  without.  We  will 
keep  you  there,  by  our  votes,  by  our  journals,  by  our  secret  societies, 
and  by  our  disciplined  forces  in  the  deepest  strata  of  society.  Your 
cause  shall  be  ours.  France  and  Europe  will  believe  you  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  Regent ;  we  shall  know  that  you  are  the  minister  of 
the  Republic.”  ’  * 

Lamartine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  surprised  at  the 
proposal.  He  docs  not  appear  to  have  doubted  the  power  of 
seven  or  eight  journalists  to  dethrone  a  king,  create  a  regent, 
and  appoint  a  minister !  And  he  was  right.  The  ‘  National  ’■ 
and  the  ‘  Reforme,’  whose  representatives  stood  before  him,  did 
more  than  all  this,  a  couple  of  hours  after.  The  scene  reminds 
one  of  Tacitus’s  description  of  the  revolution  which  deposed 
Gralba.  The  only  difference  is  the  substitution  of  the  modem 
force — the  press,  for  the  Roman  force — the  army. 

*  Suscepere  duo  manipulares  imperium  Populi  Romani  trans- 
*  farendum  —  et  transtulerunt !  ’ 

He  asked,  however,  time  for  reflection ;  not  a  day  or  an  hour, 
— such  periods  are  not  ^ven  in  revolutions, — but  five  minutes. 
And  for  five  or  six  minutes  he  reflected,  leaning  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  covering  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  At  length  he 
nused  his  head,  and  thus  addressed  them:  — 

‘  “  Gentlemen,  you  are  devoted  republicans  [republicains  k  tout  prixj 
—  I  am  not.  I  look  indeed,  as  you  do,  on  republican  government,  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  government  of  the  people  by  their  own  reason  and 
their  own  will,  as  the  only  purpose  of  civilisation,  —  as  the  only 
means  by  which  great  general  truths  can  become  laws.  Other 
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governments  are  guardianships,  admissions  by  the  people  that  they  are - 
still  minors — imperfections  in  the  eyes  of  a  philosopher,  disgraces  in- 
the  eyes  of  an  historian  :  But  I  have  no  impatient  or  fanatical  desire 
for  any  given  form.  All  that  I  require  is  a  progressive  government,  ’ 
—  a  government  neither  preceding  nor  lagging  behind  the  advancing*' 
column  of  the  people,  but  keeping  pace  with  the  desires  and  instincts  '• 
of  its  time.  I  am  not,  like  you,  a  thoroughgoing  republican ;  but  I* 
am  a  statesman ;  and  as  a  statesman  I  think  it  my  duty  to  refuse  my  • 
aid  in  retarding  the  birth  of  the  Republic.  As  a  statesman  I  declare 
that  I  will  not  pull  down  the  throne,  but  if  it  fall  I  will  not  lift  it  N 
I  will  be  a  party  to  no  revolution  but  a  complete,  that  is  to  say,  Vt 
republican  revolution.” '  ’  j 

‘  Here,’  says  Lamartine,  *  there  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

*  His  audience  looked  astonished,  stupified,  and  somewhat  incre- ! 
‘  dulous.’  He  continued :  — 

‘  “  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons.  A  great  crisis  requires  a  great  force. 
If  the  king  be  deposed  to-day,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  one  of  the* 
greatest  crises  which  a  people  has  ever  gone  through  in  its  progress 
towards  a  settled  government.  A  reign  of  eighteen  years,  by  a  single 
man  representing  a  single  class,  has  accumulated  behind  it  a  mass  of^ 
revolutionary  ideas,  impatience,  resentment,  and  hatred,  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  new  Monarchy  to  satisfy.  The  undefined 
reform  which  triumphs  to-day  in  the  streets,  cannot  assume  an  outline,; 
cannot  submit  to  limits,  without  throwing  into  instant  opposition  all; 
the  classes  who  will  be  excluded  from  power.  Republicans,  Legi-* 
timists,  Socialists,  Communists,  and  Terrorists,  however  opposed  ini 
their  ulterior  objects,  will  fling  together  their  violence  to  overthrow; 
the  feeble  barrier  of  a  transition  government.  The  peers  share  the. 
odiousness  of  the  Court.  The  press  has  rendered  the  deputies  unpo¬ 
pular,  and  corruption  has  made  them  despicable.  Their  present  con¬ 
stituents  are  an  imperceptible  minority.  The  army  has  lost  its  spirit,, 
and  doubts  whether  firing  on  the  citizens  would  not  be  parricide.  The 
National  Guards  will  go  with  the  opposition.  The  old  respect  for  the. 
king  has  been  destroyed  by  his  obstinacy  and  by  his  failures.  With, 
what  elements  of  force  will  you  surround  the  throne  on  which  you 
put  your  child  ?  Reform  ?  It  is  merely  a  flag  used  to  conceal  the. 
Republic.  Universal  suffrage  ?  It  is  a  mystery  :  But  with  a  breath 
it  will  blow  away  your  fragment  of  a  monarchy, —  your  shadows  of 
ministers, — your  phantom  of  an  opposition.  Its  second  word  may 
be  monarchy  or  empire  —  its  first  will  be  Republic.  You  are  merely 
preparing  for  it  a  royal 'prey.  Who  are  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
regency  ?  The  great  proprietors  ?  Their  hearts  are  with  Henri  Y. 
The  middle  classes  ?  They  think  only  of  themselves  and  of  their 
profits,  —  a  disturbed  minority  to  be  followed  by  a  reign  of  chronic 
sedition  would  ruin  them, — they  will  demand  the  stability  of 
a  republic.  The  People  ?  It  is  in  arms,  — it  is  victorious,  —  it  is 
triumphant:  the  doctrines  with  which  it  has  been  fed  for  fifteen  years 
drive  it  on  to  destroy  not  merely  royalty,  but  authority.” 

‘  “  The  regency  then  would  simply  be  a  new  Fronde,  with  the  addi-. 
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tion  of  democracy,  socialism,  and  communism.  Society  defended  only 
by  a  small  minority  and  by  a  quasi-royalty,  neither  monarchical  nor 
republican,  will  be  battered  from  its  crest  to  its  foundations.  This 
evening  the  people  may  be  pacified  by  a  regency,  —  to-morrow  they 
will  come  to  snatch  something  else  :  every  assault  will  tear  away 
some  limb  from  the  Constitution.  Your  successors  will  be  more 
violent  than  you.  They  will  find  left  by  you  just  enough  royalty  to 
irritate  without  restraining.  Your  20th  of  June  will  certainly  have  a 
10th  of  August — perhaps  a  2nd  of  September.  One  day  the  feeble  • 
sovereign  will  be  required  to  erect  the  scaffold— another  to  draw  the 
sword.  Any  refusal  will  occasion  violence,  —  the  people  will  taste 
blood, —  woe  be  to  them,  if  they  acquire  a  thirst  for  it!  You  will 
have  a  civil  war  of  hunger  against  property ;  the  horrors  of  1793,  with 
socialism  added  to  them.  In  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  woman  and 
a  child  from  sliding  down  the  inclined  plane  of  a  tranquil  dethrone¬ 
ment,  you  will  open  an  abyss  of  anar  ch  and  blood,  in  which  the 
rights  of  property,  the  ties  of  family,  the  whole  civilisation  of  France, 
will  perish.”  * 

*  The  audience,’  says  Lamartine,  *  seemed  moved.’  So  he 
continued ;  — 

‘  “  As  to  myself,  I  see  clearly  the  succession  of  catastrophes  which 
I  should  prepare  for  my  country,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  stop  the 
avalanche  of  the  revolution,  on  a  slope  where  every  moment  that  it 
stays  will  add  to  the  weight  of  its  mass,  and  to  the  ruin  of  its  fall. 
One  power  only  can  avert  the  dangers  of  a  revolution  in  such  a  social 
condition  as  ours: — It  is,  the  power  of  the  people  itself;  it  is  the 
suffrage,  the  will,  the  re.'ison,  the  interest,  the  hands,  and  the  weapons 
of  all,  —  it  is  the  Republic. 

‘  “  Yes,  it  is  the  Republic  which  alone  can  save  you  from  anarchy, 
from  civil  war,  from  foreign  war,  from  confiscation,  from  the  scaffold, 
from  the  overthrow  of  society  from  within,  and  from  invasion  from 
without.  It  is  an  heroic  remedy  ;  but,  in  such  times  as  these,  the 
only  effectual  policy  is  a  policy  as  bold,  almost  as  violent,  as  the 
crisis  itself.  Give  to  the  people  the  Republic  to-morrow,  and  call  it 
by  its  name,  and  you  change  its  anger  into  joy,  and  its  fury  into 
enthusiasm.  All  who  cherish  in  their  hearts  republican  feelings,— 
all  whose  imaginations  dwell  on  republican  visions, — all  who  regret, 
— all  who  hope, — all  who  reason  and  all  who  meditate  in  France, — 
all  the  secret  societies, — all  the  active  and  all  the  speculative  repub¬ 
licans, — the  people,  the  demagogues,  the  young  men,  the  students, 
the  journalists,  the  men  of  action  and  the  men  of  thought,  —  all  will 
utter  only  one  cry,  will  crowd  round  only  one  standard — at  first  in 
confusion,  afterwards  in  disciplined  order,  to  protect  society  by  the 
government  of  all  its  members.  Such  a  power  may  be  disturbed, 
but  cannot  be  deposed,  for  its  base  is  the  nation.  It  is  the  only 
force  which  can  protect  itself, — the  only  force  that  can  moderate 
itself,  —  the  only  power  that  can  bring  the  voice,  the  hands,  the 
reason,  the  will,  and  the  arms  of  all,  to  protect,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
nation  from  servitude,  and  on  the  other  hand,  property,  morality,  the 
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Lamartine  accepts  the  Revolution, 

relations  of  kindred  and  societj,  from  the  deluge  which  is  washing 
awaj  the  foundations  of  the  throne. 

‘  “  If  anarchy  can  be  subdued,  it  is  by  the  Republic.  If  communism 
can  be  conquered,  it  is  by  the  Republic.  If  the  revolution  can  be 
guided,  it  is  by  the  Republic.  If  blood  can  be  spared,  it  is  by  the 
Republic.  If  a  general  war  and  invasion  can  be  averted,  it  is  by  the 
Republic.  Therefore,  as  a  rational  and  conscientious  statesman,  free 
from  all  illusion  and  from  all  fanaticism,  I  declare,  before  God  and 
before  you,  that  if  this  day  is  big  with  a  revolution,  I  will  not  con¬ 
spire  for  a  half  revolution.  I  will  conspire,  indeed,  for  none  :  but  I 
will  accept  only  a  complete  one, — a  republic. 

‘  “  But,”  he  added,  rising  from  the  table,  “  I  still  hope  that  God  will 
spare  my  country  this  t,rial.  I  accept  revolutions ;  I  do  not  make 
them.  To  assume  such  a  responsibility,  a  man  must  be  a  villain,  a 
madman,  or  a  God.” 

‘  “  Lamartine  is  right,”  said  one  of  the  auditors ;  “  he  has  more  faith 
“  in  our  own  ideas  than  we  have.”  “  We  are  convinced,”  they  all  cried. 
“  Let  us  separate ;  do  what,  under  the  inspiration  of  events,  you  think 
“best.”’* 

We  have  extracted  this  conversation  at  full  length,  partly 
because  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  M.  de  Lamartine’s  eloquence, 
and  partly  from  its  great  historical  interest.  Without  naming 
them,  it  points  out  the  real  authors  of  the  revolution.  It  tells 
us  when  and  on  what  motives  their  determination  to  substitute 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  161.  The  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  given 
to  French  politicians  a  terminology  for  which  we  have  no  equivalents. 
*  La  famille,’  for  instance,  is  used  to  signify  the  relations  which,  in 
civilised  life,  spring  up  among  the  members  of  one  family.  The 
communists  are  accused  of  wishing  to  destroy  ‘  la  famille.’  M.  de 
Lamartine  maintains  that  it  is  only  by  the  republic  that  ‘  la  famille* 
can  be  preserved.  We  have  sometimes  used  as  a  translation  ‘  the  ties 
‘  of  family,’  and  sometimes  ‘  the  relations  of  kindred  but  they  are 
awkward  paraphrases,  and  do  not  precisely  represent  the  French  idea. 
If  ‘  la  famille’  had  been  an  object  of  attack  and  defence  in  England, 
a  brief  elliptical  term  would  probably  have  been  invented  to  represent 
it.  Another  new  term  is  ‘  la  republique,*  to  signify  republican  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  monarchy,  with  us,  signifies  monarchical  institutions.  We 
might  have  translated  it  by  the  word  ‘  democracy ;’  but  though  that 
word  expresses  correctly  enough  the  sense  of  the  term  ‘  la  republique,* 
it  has  not  the  same  associations.  We  have  therefore  generally  used 
the  words  *  the  republic,’  though  aware  that  this  use  of  them  is  not 
good  English.  Another  is  ‘  crise,’  to  signify  a  perplexed  state  of 
things,  of  which  the  result  cannot  be  foreseen.  What  increases  the 
difficulty  of  translating  M.  de  Lamartine,  is  the  boldness  and  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  his  metaphors;  thus,  in  the  passages  which  we  have  just 
translated,  he  speaks  of  ‘  clore  la  crise  ;’  ‘  d’un  mot  et  d’un  geste  il 
‘  engloutira ;’  ‘  un  politique  audacieuse  comme  la  crise  ;’  ‘  la  famille 
‘  menacee  par  le  cataclysms  d’idees  qui  fermentent.’ 
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an  organic  for  a  dynastic  revolution  was  formed,  and  who  was 
the  instigator  of  that  determination.  After  having  related  this 
interview,  and  the  events  of  the  next  two  hours,  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  vainly  disclaims  any  res{)onsibility  for  the  revolution.  We’ 
do  not  believe  him  to  be  a  villain — or  a  God;  But  if  we  were 
members  of  a  tribunal  before  which  he  w'as  tried  for  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  monarchy  in  France,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say, 

*  Guilty,  upon  our  honour.’ 

Let  us  shortly  run  over  the  events  as  they  are  told  by  him. 
We  have  seen  that  at  about  eleven  o’clock  a  deputation-  from 
the  Bepublican  conspirators,  including  representatives  of  the 
‘  National  ’  and  the  ‘  R4forme,’  proposed  to  him  to  substitute 
for  Louis  Philippe  the  Comte  de  Paris  as  king,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  as  regent,  and  to  place  him  over  them  as  minister : 
that  he  objected  to  their  scheme  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  not  last ;  and  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  republic,- 
based  on  universal  suffrage.  That  they  expressed  their  convic¬ 
tion,  and  separated — being  all  agreed  apparently  on  the  course 
of  action  to  be  pursued. 

Lamartine  entered  the  Cliamber ;  and  sat  apart,  without  ex¬ 
changing  a  word  with  any  of  his  colleagues.  For  the  first  hour 
nothing  took  place.  From  time  to  time  a  discharge  of  musketry 
shook  the  windows.  Some  of  the  deputies  went  out  in  quest 
of  information;  others  got  on  the  pktform  over  the  portico, 
and  looked  on  at  the  unintelligible  movements  of  the  troops  and 
the  people  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Suddenly  the  large 
door  of  the  Chamber  opened,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  lead¬ 
ing  her  sons,  and  accompanied  W  the  Due  de  Nemours,  entered. 
M.  Dupin  announced  from  the  Tribune  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
abdicated  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
with  the  Duchess  as  regent.  This  was  not  strictly  true ;  Louis 
Philippe  had  not  indicated  the  Duchess,  but  the  Due  de 
Nemours  as  regent ;  as  indeed  had  been  settled  by  a  law.  But 
as  the  Due  de  Nemours  obviously  yielded  his  pretensions  to 
those  of  the  Duchess,  this  irregularity  might  easily  have  been 
got  over.* 


•  After  the  text  of  these  pages  had  been  printed,  we  received, 
from  a  man  of  the  highest  political  eminence  in  France,  a  letter,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  pa.ssage; — ‘  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
‘  and  her  sons  had  just  entered,  and  were  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune. 

*  An  unauthorised  mob  had  penetrated  into  some  of  the  public  galleries. 
‘  It  was  unarmed,  turbulent  and  factious ;  but  showed  no  disposition 
‘  to  outrage,  or  even  to  menace.  The  Assembly  was  deeply  agitated, 

*  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  in  what  direction.  It  resembled  the  sea, 
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This,  however,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  conspirators. 
First  rose  M.  Marie,  and  after  remarking  the  illegality  of  the 
proposed  regency,  suggested  the  usual  revolutionary  expedient  — 
a  Provisional  Government.  He  was  followed  by  Cremieux,  who 
proposed  that  it  should  consist  of  five  members,  to  be  named  by 
the  Chamber.  Laroche- Jacquelein,  with  the  usual  perverseness 
of  the  Legitimists,  then  mmed  a  blow  at  the  only  remaining 
authority — the  Chamber:  ‘You  are  no  longer,’  he  cried,  ‘a 
‘  Chamber — you  are  nothing.’  A  body  of  rioters  now  rushed 
into  the  hall,  but  stood  silent,  rather  as  spectators  than  as  actors; 
M.  Marrast,  the  editor  of  the  ‘  National,’  who  was  in  th6 
gallery  appropriated  to  the  ‘  Journalists,’  watching  the  progress 
of  the  revolution,  then  went  out  to  bring  in  a  bolder  mob ;  and 
Ledru  Rollin  occupied  the  time,  at  first  by  declaiming  against  the 
proposed  regency  ;  and  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Berryer, 
the  other  head  of  the  Legitimist  party,  by  proposing  a  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  and  a  Convention.  There  was  now  a  cry 
for  Lamartine ;  and  he  mounted  the  Tribune,  feeling,  as  he 
says,  that  his  voice  was  to  be  decisive.  We  have  seen  that  his 
conduct  was  pre-arranged. 

‘  “  The  people  requires,”  he  said,  “  a  government  national,  popular, 
and  irremovable.  Where  is  its  base  to  be  found  among  the  floating 
timbers  of  this  shipwreck,  in  this  tempest  which  has  swept  us  all 
before  it, — among  these  breakers,  where  wave  after  wave  swells  the  tide 
that  has  overwhelmed  us  ?  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Only  by  going 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  people  and  of  the  country  ;  by  extracting 
from  our  national  rights  the  great  mystery  of  the  sovereignty  of  all,  — 


‘  in  the  first  minutes  of  a  storm,  while  the  wind  is  perpetually  shifting. 

‘  Tired  of  this  fruitless  tumult,  I  left  my  seat  at  the  top  of  the  left 
‘  centre,  and  made  my  way  to  Lamartine,  who  was  at  his  usual  plac^ 
‘  at  the  extreme  right.  He  was  standing,  overlooking  from  his  height 
‘and  his  position  the  whole  scene, — his  countenance  unmoved  and 
‘  inscrutable.  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm,  and  whispered,  “  Lamartin^ 
‘  “  you  see  that  the  question  now  is  not  reform — but  revolution.  In 
'  “  half  an  hour,  perhaps,  our  powers  of  control,  or  even  of  interference, 
‘  “  will  be  over.”  He  made  a  sign  of  assent.  I  continued:  “Your  voice 
‘  “  alone  can  master  this  tumult ;  your  position,  unconnected  with  any 
‘  “  party,  inspires  confidence :  ascend  the  tribune,  or  we  are  lost.”  His 
‘  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  group  formed  by  the  Duchess  and  her  sons. 
‘  He  did  not  turn  them  towards  me,  but  pointing  to  the  tribune,  said, 
*  “  While  that  woman  and  that  child  are  there,  I  am  silent.”  These 
‘  words  showed  to  me  that  his  mind  was  made  up  —  and  very  differ- 
‘  ently  from  my  expectations.  I  returned  to  my  place  without  replying.’ 
This  anecdote  confirms  M.  de  Lamartine’s  representation,  both  as  to 
the  importance  attached  to  his  decision,  and  as  to  the  early  period  in 
the  debate  when  it  was  made. 
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the  source  of  all  order,  of  all  liberty,  and  of  all  truth.  In  the  name 
of  the  blood  which  is  flowing,  in  the  name  of  peace,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  exhausted  by  its  glorious  work  of  three  days,  I  demand 
a  Provisional  Government.”  ’ 

Here,  he  tells  us,  the  whole  Chamber  resounded  with  accla* 
mations. 

‘“A  government,”  he  continued,  “which  shall  predetermine 'no¬ 
thing  on  the  subjects  which  now  inflame  our  resentment,  our  anger, 
or  our  desires;  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  definitive  government 
which  the  nation,  when  it  has  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its 
will,  may  think  fit  to  adopt.”  * 

*  Here,’  he  adds,  *  a  thousand  voices  applauded  this  reserve  of 

*  the  rights  of  the  nation.  “  Name  them,  name  the  members  of 

*  “  the  Provisional  Government,”  they  cried.’ 

‘  “  The  first  duty,”  he  continued,  “  of  this  government  will  be  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contest  which  is  now  raging; — the  second  to  call 
together  the  whole  electoral  body, — and  by  the  whole  body,  I  mean 
all  who  are  citizens  because  they  are  men, — because  they  are  beings 
endowed  with  an  intellect  and  a  will.”  ’ 

Here  he  was  stopped  by  the  irruption  of  a  fresh  body  of  about 
three  hundred  rioters — those  whom  M.  Marrast  had  gone  to 
fetch.  They  came  fresh  from  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
Duchess  with  her  children  and  the  Due  de  Nemours  then  fled. 
M.  Sauzet,  the  President,  disappeared.  Lamartine  remained  in 
the  tribune,  and  desired  Dupont  de  I’Eure  to  take  the  vacant 
chair,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  tribune.  Lamartine  was 
called  upon  to  name  the  Provisional  Government  He  says  that 
he  refused :  But  as  far  as  we  can  understand  his  very  obscure 
statement,  he  also  says  that  he  complied.  His  words  are,  ‘  II  se 
‘  borne  a  soufiler  tout  bas  aux  scrutatcurs,  les  noms  qui  se  pre- 

*  sentent  le  plus  naturellement  a  son  esprit.’  But  he  adds  that 
the  scrutateurs  handed  these  names  up  to  Dupont  de  I’Eure, 
who  proclaimed  them  to  the  mob.  They  were,  according  to 
our  author,  Marie,  Lamartine,  Ledru  Rollin,  Cr6inieux,  Dupont 
de  I’Eure,  Arago,  and  Gamier  Pag^.  The  four  first,  it  will  be 
observed,  had  prepared  the  way  for  their  own  appointment,  by 
proposing  in  the  debate  a  Provisional  Government,  and  Dupont 
de  I’Eure  by  aiding  as  president. 

Scarcely  had  this  list  been  proclaimed  and  assented  to,  than 
the  mob  began  to  wish  to  alter  it.  Lamartine  therefore,  with 
some  of  his  new  colleagues,  hurried  away  from  the  scene  of 
election,  which  might  soon  have  been  turned  into  one  of  dis¬ 
mission,  to  instal  themselves  at  once  as  a  government,  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ‘  Moniteur,*  whose  account  of 
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these  proceedings  M.  de  Lamartine  generally  follows,  ascribes 
the  nomination  of  Gamier  Pag^s  to  Ledru  KoUin.  It  states,  also, 
that  after  the  first  six  names  had  been  proclaimed,  Lamartine 
and  Dupont  de  I’Eure  left  the  Chamber  to  seize  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  that  Ledru  RoUin  then  read  over  again  the  list, 
adding  the  name  of  GarnWr  Pages. 

M.  de  Lamartine  describes  the  manner  in  which  M.  Flottard 
introduced  him  and  his  colleagues  into  a  small  room  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  —  which  was  their  abode  during  the  first  twenty -four 
hours  of  their  reign.  From  his  story  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
they  found  it  empty ;  and  that  the  subsequent  addition  of 
Marrast,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert  to  the  Provisional 
Government,  was  a  voluntary  act  of  the  seven  who  had  been 
nominated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  neither  of  these 
statements  appears  to  be  strictly  true.  M.  Cremicux,  who  was 
one  of  the  seven,  thus  relates  the  state  of  things  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville :  — 

‘  ^Vhen  we  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  take  possession  of 

*  the  government,  we  found,  in  the  little  room  in  which  we  passed 

*  the  night  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  February,  Messrs.  Marrast, 

*  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert,  who  had  got  there  before  us. 

‘  “  Who  are  you  ?”  we  asked.  “  Members  of  the  Provisional 
‘  “  Government,”  they  answered.  “  By  whom  appointed?”  we 
‘  inquired.  I  think  that  they  answered,  “  By  the  Democratic 
‘  “  Society.”  If  we  ourselves  had  been  asked  who  appointed  its, 
‘  we  might  have  answered  that  we  were  appointed  in  the  Cham- 

*  ber  of  Deputies,  but  certainly  not  by  the  Chamber.  Our  only 

*  origin  was  a  popular  acclamation,  —  and  they  claimed  the  same 
‘title.  So  we  took  them  as  secretaries, — and  afterwards  as 
‘  colleagues.’  * 

Even  this  is  scarcely  correct.  It  is  only  in  the  *  Monlteur* 
of  the  25th  of  February  that  they  are  termed  secretaries.  In 
that  of  the  26th,  and  in  all  subsequent  numbers,  they  appear  as 
members  of  the  government.  In  the  Bulletin  des  Lois  they  are 
never  called  secretaries,  but  a  slight  blank  separates  their  names 
from  those  of  the  others  for  the  first  two  days.  On  the  third 
it  disappears,  and  they  are  confounded  with  the  othei-s.  In  the 

*  Moniteur’  of  the  27th  February  (the  third  day  of  the  existence 
of  the  Provisional  Government),  its  members  are  ranged  thus :  — 
MM.  Arago,  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  Albert  (ouvrier),  F.  Marrast, 
F.  Flocon,  Lamartine,  Marie,  L.  Blanc,  Cremieux,  Ledru 
RoUin,  Gamier  Pagds. 

But  the  most  important  revelation  as  to  the  tme  origin  ot 


Bapport,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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the  Provisional  Government,  is  that  contained  in  the  evidence 
of  Adolphe  Chenu.  ‘  I  was,’  he  says,  ‘  one  of  the  twelve  persons, 

*  who,  in  the  bureau  of  the  “  Reforme,”  on  the  24th  of  February, 

‘  after  the  capture  of  the  Tulleries,  created  the  Provisional  Go- 
f  vernment,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  was  not  left  to  be  created 

*  by  the  “  National.”  At  this  meeting,  with  the  assistance  of 

*  some  persons  whom  I  added  to  it,  we  appointed  Ledru  Rollin, 

*  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon,  Albert,  and,  I  rather  tliink,  Francis  An^o, 

*  though  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  may  not  have  been  appointed  by 

*  the  other  meeting  [that  of  the  National].  We  then  appointed 

*  Etienne  Arago  director  of  the  Post  Office.  Sobrier  ask^  to  be 

*  Prefect  of  Police ;  Caussidiere  was  generally  preferred ;  ulti- 

*  mately  we  appointed  both.  I  went  and  installed  E.  Arago  at 

*  the  Post  Office,  and  then  conducted  Caussidiere  and  Sobrier  to 

*  the  Prefecture  of  Police.’  * 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Caussidiere.  *  After  leaving 

*  the  Tuileries  I  went  to  the  bureau  of  the  “  Reforme,”  where 

*  a  body  of  insurgents  were  naming  a  government.  When  the 

*  citizens  so  appointed  were  gone  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  instal 

*  themselves,  two  important  places  remained  to  be  filled  up  — 

*  the  Post  Office  and  the  Police.  The  Post  Office  was  given 

*  to  E.  Arago.  I  proposed  Baune  for  the  Police  ;  he  refused. 

*  Flocon  and  Baune  then  proposed  me,  jointly  with  Sobrier. 
‘  I  refused  at  first,  but  was  persuaded  to  accept.’! 

Another  extract  from  Caussidiere  gives  a  glimpse  of  the 
relations  in  which  the  members  of  this  Provisional  Government 
stood  to  each  other  from  the  starting.  On  the  26th  of  February, 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  revolution,  he  visited  them  as  Prefet 
de  Police:  — 

*  I  found  them,’  he  says,  *  sitting  round  a  large  table.  They 

*  were  absolutely  buried  in  mountains  of  tom  paper,  which  filled 
‘  the  room  up  to  one’s  middle.  I  stood  in  a  window  and  looked 

*  on.  They  were  at  work  on  the  draft  of  a  decree, — which  was 

*  soon  tom  up  and  added  to  the  heaps  at  their  feet  1  The  war 
‘  between  the  moderate  and  democratic  portions  of  the  Provi- 

*  sional  Government  was  raging.  The  most  violent  seemed  to 

*  me  to  be  Flocon  and  Gbirnier  Pages — the  former  for  energy, 
‘  the  latter  for  delay.  In  a  short  time  Albert  came  up  to  me  : 

*  “  We  are  not  getting  on,”  he  said;  "  1  am  out  of  my  place 
‘  “  here ;  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  resign.”’  J 

All  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  M.  de  Lamartine’s 

*  Rapport,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  t  Memoires  de  Caussidiere,  vol.  i.p.  63. 
!  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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account  of  his  having  himself  created  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment — by  whispering  to  certain  persons  whom  he  calls  scruta- 
teurs  the  names  that  most  readily  occurred  to  him.  The  truth 
we  believe  to  be,  that  besides  the  preparatory  meeting  in  the 
bureau  of  the  ‘  Reforme,’  there  was  also  one  either  in  the  bureau 
of  the  ‘  National,’  or,  if  held  elsewhere,  composed  of  the  writers 
in  that  journal ;  and  that  at  that  meeting,  some,  at  least,  of  the 
names  afterwards  proclaimed  in  the  Chamber  were  decided  on. 

The  obscurity  which  still  covers  many  of  the  most  critical 
portions  of  the  revolution  makes  us  anxious  for  more  precise 
details  as  to  the  interview  between  M.  de  Lamartine  and  the 
seven  or  eight  persons  with  whom  he  concerted  the  plan  of  ope¬ 
rations.  His  account  of  this  consultation  fills  twelve  pages ;  of 
which  his  own  speech  to  them  occupies  eight.  It  was  made 
without  premeditation.  It  was  followed  by  four  months  of 
incessant  toil  and  anxiety,  during  which  it  is  impossible  that  he 
could  have  found  time  to  make  a  note  of  it ;  and  the  events  of 
that  period  were  likely  to  confuse  or  obliterate  his  recollection 
of  what  preceded  them.  We  naturally  wish,  therefore,  for  the 
reports  of  some  of  the  other  interlocutors, — at  all  events,  to 
know  who  they  were.  Was  Marrast  one  of  them? — Was 
Bastide? — Was  Boccage,  the  actor,  one?  —  Was  Hetzel,  the 
bookseller,  one  ?  The  men  who  professed  to  hold  in  their  hands 
the  destinies  of  France,  and  whose  pretensions  excited  no  sur¬ 
prise  in  M.  de  Lamartine,  could  be  no  ordinary  men.  He 
cannot  have  forgotten  who  they  were.  His  contemporaries  may 
be  willing  to  take  his  story  upon  trust ;  but  posterity  will  be 
less  indulgent ;  and  knowing  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination, 
if  he  refuses  proofs  which  it  must  be  in  his  power  to  give,  they 
may  suspect  that  he  was  sometimes  a  poet  while  professing  to 
be  an  historian. 

With  respect  to  the  propriety,  or  the  contrary,  of  !M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine’s  conduct  on  that  eventful  morning,  we  feel  little  doubt.  K 
we  implicitly  admit  his  premises,  indeed,  he  acted  wisely  as  well 
as  boldly.  His  premises  are,  that  the  Regency  could  not  maintain 
itself,  and  that  the  only  stable  government  was  a  Republic  based 
on  universal  suffrage.  Now  we  have  already  stated  our  belief, 
that  until  the  people  of  France  have  corrected  their  present  errors 
as  to  the  proper,  or  rather  as  to  the  practicable,  duties  of  govern¬ 
ment, —  while  they  persist  in  thinking  that  its  great  business  is  to 
provide  places  and  salaries  for  professional,  men,  privileges  and 
monopolies  for  merchants  and  tradesmen,  and  wages  and  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  labouring  classes, —  no  stable  government  is  possible. 
Every  successive  dynasty  or  assembly  may  fret  its  hour  ujx)n 
the  stage ;  but  it  will  be  overturned  by  its  disappointed  friends 
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and  by  its  hungry  enemies.  But  if  the  claims  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  and  of  the  Count  of  Paris  had  been  as  adroitly  sup¬ 
ported  as  those  of  her  predecessor  were, — if  she  had  been  a  Louis 
Philippe,  or  had  had  a  La  Fayette,  a  Lafitte,  and  a  Casimir 
Perrier  as  her  seconds, — we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  she 
and  her  son  might  have  enjoyed  an  average  period  of  power. 
During  the  fifty-six  years  between  1792  and  1848  six  sove¬ 
reignties  occupi^  the  throne  or  the  chair.  That  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  of  the  Directory,  of  the  Consulate,  of  Bonaparte,  of  the 
Bestoration,  and  of  1830, — giving  an  average  of  about  nine 
years  to  each.  And  we  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  doubting 
that  the  seventh  might  have  had  its  nine  years  also. 

Lamartine,  to  be  sure,  endeavours  to  persuade  his  readers, 
and  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
1848  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  French  were  republicans. 

‘  Tout  ce  qui  a  le  sentiment  republicain  dans  le  coeur,’  he  says, 
speaking  in  February,  1848,  ‘  tout  ce  qui  a  le  reve  de  la  republique 
dans  I’imagination,  tout  ce  qui  regrette,  tout  ce  qui  aspire,  tout  ce  qui 
raisonne,  tout  ce  qui  reve  en  France,  republicains  des  societes 
secretes,  republicains  militants,  republicains  speculatifs,  pcuple, 
tribuns,  jeunesse,  ecoles,  journolistes,  hommes  de  main,  hommes  de 
pensee,  ne  poussent  qu’un  cri.’ 

This  we  utterly  disbelieve.  Noto,  indeed,  after  the  inglorious 
flight  of  the  whole  royal  family,  —  now,  when  among  the  pre¬ 
tenders  to  the  throne  there  is  not  one  whose  ancestor  has  not 
forfeited  it  by  the  most  reckless  misgovernment,  or  by  the  most 
contemptible  weakness,  —  now  when  there  is  not  a  single  object 
of  popular  respect  or  of  popular  affection  left  standing,  there  is 
without  doubt  a  portion  of  the  French,  comprising  perhaps  the 
majority  of  educated  Frenchmen,  who  cling  for  the  time  to  the 
republic,  as  the  best  safeguard  from  anarchy.  But  these  very 
men,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  would,  for  the  very  same 
reasons,  have  clung  to  the  regency.  Emile  Thomas,  who  had 
good  means  of  judging,  tells  us  that  even  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  of  February,  1848,  there  were  not  in  Paris  10,000  avowed 
republicans.*  We  ourselves  have  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  last  two  years  in  France.  We  have  mixed  with  persons 
of  every  class,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  socialists,  we  never  met  with  a  theoretic 
republican, —  that  is  to  say,  with  any  one  who  wished  for 
that  form  of  government,  or  even  approved  of  it,  or  who  did  not 
consider  the  revolution  of  1848  as  a  bitter  misfortune.  The 
ecoles  perhaps,  the  undisciplined  youth  of  the  Polytechnic,  and 

*  Histoire  des  Ateliers  Nationaux,  p.  14. 
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a  few  dreamers  like  Lamartine,  were  honest  republicans.  A 
much  greater  number  of  ambitious  demagogues,  like  Ledru 
Kollin,  and  of  conspirators,  like  Caussicliere  and  Barbes,  and  the 
general  body  of  journalists,  who  live  by  excitement,  were  dis¬ 
honest  republicans.  Others  agam,  who  usurped  that  title  were 
anarchists, — who  desired  not  the  government  of  all,  hut  the 
government  of  none.  The  rest  were  communists  and  socialists, 
whose  object,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  a  republic,  was  a 
class  of  institutions  to  which  M.  de  Lamartine  is  quite  as  much 
opposed  as  Guizot  or  Louis  Philippe  could  be.  In  fact  M.  de 
Lamartine  himself,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  confesses 
that  he  Avas  mistaken.  He  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  republican  institutions  that  decided  him,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  to  remain  united  to  his  ultra-republican  asso¬ 
ciates.  ‘  Kepublican  feelings,’  he  then  said  to  his  friends,  *  are 
‘  weak  in  France.  They  are  chiefly  represented  by  men  who 
‘  excite  horror  or  terror.  The  Republic  itself  was  a  surprise ; 
‘  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Parisians  (sagesse),  and  our 
‘  moderation  enabled  us  to  give  a  miraculous  success.  ‘But  such 
‘  impressions  are  brief.  As  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  people, 
‘  which,  in  an  enthusiasm  of  terror,  threw  itself  into  the  hands 
‘  of  a  motlerate  Republic,  shall  have  recovered  its  presence  of 
‘  mind, — it  Avill  accuse  those  who  Jiave  saved  it,  and  turn  on  the 
‘  Republicans.’*  The  passage  Avhich  we  have  quoted  from  the 
first  volume  shows  w’hat  were  Lamartine’s  opinions  on  the  24th 
of  February ;  that  which  we  now  give  from  the  second,  the 
utter  change  which  had  taken  place  in  them  by  the  4th  of 
May.  He  writes,  however,  as  if  he  were  perfectly  unconscious 
of  inconsistency. 

M.  de  Lamartine’s  other  motive,  the  stability  of  a  republic, 
all  the  subsequent  events  have  shown  to  be  erroneous.  His 
‘  force  supreme,  qui  peut  avoir  ses  agitations,  jamais  ses  de- 
‘  trdnements  ou  ses  ecroulements,’  his  ‘  gouvemement  qui  porte 
‘  sur  le  fond  raeme  de  la  nation,’  his  ‘  etablisscment  stable, 
*  national,  populaire,  inebranlable,  enfin,’  has  been  the  most 
unstable  of  all  the  governments  which  have  succeeded  its  re¬ 
publican  predecessor — the  Convention.  Within  two  days  after 
its  formation  it  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  under  an  attack  from 
the  Terrorists.  Three  weeks  later,  on  the  17th  of  March,  it 
was  saved  from  destruction  merely  by  the  vacillation  of  its 
enemies.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
Lamartine  burnt  his  papers,  and  tells  us  that  when  he  went  to 
bed  he  did  not  expect  to  survive  the  insurrection  of  the  next 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  405. 
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day.  Again  in  a  few  weeks,  on  the  15th  of  IMay,  there  were 
some  hours  during  which  a  new  revolution  was  triumphant.  A 
month  later,  a  civil  war  of  four  days  ended  in  a  dictatorship  I 
General  Cavaignac  had  the  moderation  to  resign  his  power  after 
a  reign  of  six  months ;  but  during  those  six  months  the  ‘  etablisse- 
‘  ment  inebranlable'  was  not  merely  shaken  but  prostrate.  So  little 
confidence  is  there  in  its  present  stability,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  Assembly  could  be  persuaded  last  August  to 
adjourn  for  six  weeks.  It  was  seriously  feared  that  a  coup  d’Hat 
would  prevent  its  ever  meeting  again.  Lamartine’s  theory  is 
founded  on  the  most  dangerous  of  all  political  arguments  —  a 
metaphor.  A  building  is  firm,  it  is  said,  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  stratum  on  which  its  foundations  rest.  A  govern¬ 
ment  resting  on  universal  suffrage  may,  metaphorically,  be  said 
to  rest  on  the  deepest  stratum  of  society.  But  in  truth  such 
depth  confers  no  firmness.  If  we  too  might  venture  to  be  meta¬ 
phorical,  we  should  say  that  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  is  a 
quicksand. 

We  cannot  quit  M.  de  Lamartine’s  history  of  the  events 
which  preceded  the  appointment  of  the  Provisional  Government 
without  remarking  that  it  is  calculated  (though,  perhaps,  that  is 
too  strong  a  word,)  to  give  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the 
violence  of  the  conflict.  He  admits,  indeed,  (p.  67.)  that  no 
blood  flowed  on  the  first  day ;  nor  docs  he  describe  any  actual 
fighting  as  taking  place  on  the  second.  He  says,  indeed,  that 
the  barricades  were  abandoned  as  soon  as  they  were  raised. 
The  only  sanguinary  event  of  this  day  was  the  single  discharge 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucins.*  During  the  night  of  the  23rd 
the  riot,  no  doubt,  swell^  into  an  insurrection, — partly  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  feebleness  of  the  previous  day’s  resistance,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  large  bodies  of  Socialists 
and  Communists,  and  released  convicts,  who  had  been  summoned 
from  the  large  provincial  towns,  but,  above  all,  in  consequence 
of  the  slaughter  at  the  Boulevard  des  Capucins,  and  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  conspirators  who  had  planned  it.  ‘  The 
*  bodies,’  says  Lamartine,  ‘  were  grouped  upon  the  tombereaux, 

*  The  ‘Quarterly  Review’ of  June,  1849,  No.  169.,  p.  283.,  states 
that  the  shot  from  the  mob  which  provoked  this  discharge  was  fired 
by  Lagrange.  That  it  was  fired  intentionally,  and  to  produce  the 
result  that  followed,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  rational  doubt.  The 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Lamartine,  that  tombereaux,  ready  har¬ 
nessed,  were  in  waiting  to  receive  the  dead,  and  exhibit  them  in  all 
the  streets  of  Paris,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof.  But  what  is  the 
evidence,  except  indeed  the  character  of  the  man,  fixing  it  on 
Lagrange  ? 
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‘  their  arms  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  carriages,  the  wounds 
‘  displayed,  the  blo^  streaming  over  the  wheels,  and  dragged 
‘  by  torch-light  through  the  streets.’*  On  the  morning  of  the 
24th  a  considerable  body  of  insurgents,  probably  from  10,000 
to  1 5,000,  had  assembled.  A  larger  body  of  soldiers  was  arrayed, 
apparently  to  withstand  them.  But  it  was  a  mere  appearance. 
They  had  received  orders  to  make  no  resistance.  A  body  of 
rioters  attacked  the  corps  de  garde  of  the  Gardes  Municipaux  in 
the  Champs  Elysees.  They  were  murdered  at  their  posts,  or  in 
the  arcades  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Marine,  in  the  presence  of  battalions 
of  infantry  and  squadrons  of  cavalry,  who  were  prevented,  says 
Lamartine,  by  their  orders,  from  rescuing  them.f  The  principal 
column  marched  on  the  Tuileries,  sacking  the  Palais  Boyal  on  its 
way.  A  battalion  of  Infantry  abandoning,  in  obedience  to  the 
general  order,  the  defence  of  the  Palais  Royal,  took  refuge  in  the 
Chateau  d’Eau,  immediately  opposite  to  the  gate.  It  was  set  fire 
to,  and  the  wounded  and  prisoners  whom  it  contained  perished 
in  the  fiames !  *  All  this  passed,’  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  ‘  within 

*  a  few  steps  of  numerous  bodies  of  troops,  who  stood  motion- 

*  less,  petrified  with  astonishment,  under  the  command  of  chiefs 
‘  whom  the  king  and  his  new  minister  forbad  to  fight.’ +  By* 
the  time  this  column  had  reached  the  Tuileries  the  royal  family- 
had  fled ;  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  it  entered  the  palace 
without  resistance.  From  thence  it  proceeded,  equally  un¬ 
resisted,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  scattered  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  easily  as  it  had  frightened  away  the  monarch. 
This  was  the  battle  of  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

*  Si  pugna  cst  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tantum.’ 

But  a  cursory  reader  of  Lamartine,  or  even  an  attentive  one 
unless  his  attention  were  particularly  called  to  the  question, 
would  suppose  that  the  Revolution  of  1848  was,  like  that  of 
1830,  the  result  of  three  days’  hard  fighting.  He  repeats, 
without  comment,  Ledru  Rollin’s  enormous  falsehood  that  3000 
men  hod  fallen.  §  He  speaks  of  the  mob  which  entered  the 
Chamber  as  ‘  inflamed  by  a  battle  of  three  days.’  ||  The  weapons 
through  which  he  penetrated  to  reach  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were 
brandished  by  arms  *  sanglants,  tremblants  encore  de  la  fi^vre 

*  de  trois  jours  de  combat.” If  The  road  to  it  is  described  as 
covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  constantly 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  99.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  140.  J  Ibid.  p.  142. 

§  P.  200.  The  total  loss  of  the  Gardes  Municipaux,  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  action,  was  nine  men  killed,  and  five  who  died  of  their 
wounds — Dunoyer,  ‘  la  Revolution  du  24e  Fevrier^  p.  10. 

DP.  211.  f  P.232. 
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crossed  by  litters  earrying  the  wounded  and  the  dead.*  All 
who  come  from  the  streets  have  their  arms  red  with  blood,  and 
their  faces  blackened  with  powder.  There  is  a  sort  of  military 
halo  of  smoke  and  fire  over  all  his  pictures,  which  is  not  justified 
by  the  real  events. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  one  which  we  approach  with 
great  pain.  !M.  de  Lamartine  tells  us,  that  the  first  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  written  by  himself. 
It  begins  thus :  *  A  retrograde  and  oligarchical  government  has 

*  been  overthrown  by  the  heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris.  This 
‘  government  has  fled,  leaving  behind  it  a  trace  of  blood,  which 

*  prohibits  its  return.  The  blood  of  the  people  has  flowed  as  it 

*  did  in  July  (1830), —  but  this  time  a  generous  people  shall  not 
‘  be  deceived.’! 

We  are  not  going  to  blame  very  severely  tbe  coupling  the 
revolution  of  1830  and  that  of  1848;  though  the  one  w’as  an 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  other  on  the  part  of  the 
people, — though  Charles  X.  fell  for  having  endeavoured  to  break 
the  law,  and  Louis  Philippe  for  having  endeavoured  to  maintain 
it.  Such  misrepresentations  are  usual  among  great  orators. 
But  what  we  do  blame  is  the  wicked  calumny  cast  on  Louis 
Philippe  of  having  left  behind  him  a  trace  of  blood.  We 
presume  that  ^I.  de  Lamartine  does  not  hold  Louis  Philippe 
responsible  for  the  accident  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucins; 
and  the  blood  that  was  shed  elsewhere,  little  as  it  was,  was 
nearly  all  of  it  the  blood  of  his  own  servants.  As  w’ell  might  the 
deaths  of  those  who  fell  on  the  10th  of  August  be  imputed  to 
Louis  XVI.  as  the  deaths  of  those  who  fell  on  the  24th  of 
February  to  Louis  Philippe.  It  was  precisely  to  their  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  shed  blood,  precisely  to  their  refusal  to  use  their 
means  of  self-defence,  that  Louis  XVI.  sacrificed  his  life,  and 
Louis  Philippe  his  crown.  And  so  will  fall  every  government 
In  Paris  that  suffers  itself  to  be  attacked  with  impunity.  If 
Louis  Philippe  had  acted  in  1848  as  he  did  in  1832  and  1834, 
the  emeute  of  the  24th  of  February  would  by  this  time  have 
been  foigotten.  We  have  often  lamented  that  a  man  like  M. 
de  Lamartine  should  have  signed  a  paper  containing  a  false 
and  cruel  accusation  of  a  fallen  man.  We  should  not  have 
believed  on  any  evidence  but  his  own  that  he  had  actually 
written  it. 

The  picture  of  the  first  day  of  the  Provisional  Government  is 
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wonderfully  vivid.  It  places  in  the  brightest  light  the  courage, 
self-devotion,  and  eloquence  of  jVI.  de  Lamartine.  We  are  not 
inclined,  however,  to  make  any  extracts  from  it.  The  constant 
rc])resentation  of  mental  and  bodily  struggle  becomes  at  length 
fatiguing  even  to  the  reader.  We  prefer  the  repose  of  a  night 
scene ;  —  and  we  will  give  it  in  the  original. 

‘  Lamartine  sortit  a  minuit  de  I’Hotel  de  Ville.  La  nuit  etait 
orageuse  et  sombre.  Le  vent  pluvieux  chassait  les  nuees  basses  dans 
le  ciel,  les  fumees  rampantes  des  lampions  allumes  sur  la  Crete  des 
barricades,  et  fuisait  gemir  sur  les  toils  les  girouettes  et  les  bouebes 
de  fer  des  cheminees.  A  I’entree  de  toutes  les  rues  des  factionnaires 
Tolontaires  du  pcuple  veillaient,  le  fusil  charge  a  la  main,  sans  autre 
consigne  que  leur  zele.  De  distance  en  distance  on  trouvnit  de  grands 
feux  allumes,  autour  desquels  bivounequaient  sur  un  peu  de  paille  des 
groupes  de  combuttants  endormis.  De  temps  en  temps  seulement  on 
entendait  de  rares  detonations,  et  des  balles  sifHaient  de  loin  en  loin 
dans  Fair.  C’etaicnt  des  postes  de  combattants,  qui  tiraient  an  hazard, 
pour  avertir  les  troupes  dout  on  ignorait  les  dispositions,  que  I'arm^e 
du  peuple  etait  debout. 

*  Apres  avoir  ciiange  scs  vetements,  mis  en  lambeaux  par  les  tu- 
inultes  de  la  journee,  et  pris  deux  ou  trois  lieures  de  sommeil,  il  repartit 
a  pied  a  quatre  heures  du  matin,  pour  I’Hotel  de  Ville. 

‘  Les  heures  tardives  de  la  nuit  avaient  assoupi  plus  completement 
la  ville.  Les  feux  s’eteignaient  sur  les  barricades.  Les  factionnaires 
du  peuple  dormaient — le  coudeappuye  sur  labouche  de  canon  de  leurs 
fusils.  On  entendait  une  certaine  rumeur  sourde  sortant  des  rues 
profondes  et  noires  qui  entourent  la  Place  de  Greve  ;  des  groupes  de 
quatre  ou  cinq  honimes  armes  traversaient  et  la  le  quai,  les  rues, 
les  place.s,  d’un  pas  precipite.  Ils  s’entretenaient  a  voix  basse  en 
marchant,  coinme  des  conjures.  Ces  hommes  ctaient  en  general  autre- 
ment  vetus  que  le  reste  du  peuple.  Des  rediugotes  de  couleur  sombre, 
des  casquettes  de  drap  noir  a  passc-poil  rouge,  des  pantalons  et  des 
bottes  d’  une  certaine  elegance,  des  barbes  touifues  sur  le  menton  et 
sur  les  levres,  soigneusement  coupees  et  peignees,  des  mains  delicates 
et  blanches,  plus  faites  pour  tenir  la  plume  que  I’outil,  des  regards 
intelligents  mais  soup^onneux  et  ardents  comme  le  complot,  attes- 
taient  que  ces  homines  n’appartcnaient  pas,  par  leurs  travaux  du 
moins,  aux  classes  proletaires, — mais  qu’ils  enetaient  les  meneurs,  les 
agitateurs  et  les  chefs.  Lamartine  put  apercevoir  a  la  lueur  des  feux 
de  bivouac,  qu’ils  portaient  des  rubans  rouges  a  leur  boutonniere  et 
des  cocardes  rouges  a  leur  chapeau.  11  crut  que  e’etait  un  simple  signe 
de  rallieraent,  arbore  pour  se  reconnaitre  entre  eux,  pendant  les  jours 
de  combat  qui  venaient  de  s’ecouler.  11  entra  sans  soup9on  a 
rHutel  de  Ville,  et  rcleva  son  collegue  Marie,  qui  alia  a  son  tour,  voir 
et  rassurer  les  siens. 

‘  Le  calme,  le  silence,  et  le  sommeil  regnaient  k  cette  heure  dans 
toutes  les  parties  de  ce  vaste  editice,  si  tumultueux  quelques  heures 
avant.  Lamartine  reprit  son  poste  dans  I’eneeinte,  un  peu  claigie,  k 
moitie  evacuee  et  mieux  protegee  du  gouvernement  provisoire.  II  y 
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attenditj  en  redigeant  des  ordres  et  en  preparant  des  decrets,  la  renaii^ 
sance  du  jour  et  le  retour  de  quelques-uns  de  ses  collegues.’* 

The  appearance  of  the  small  bodies  of  men  distinguished  by 
red  symbols,  whom  M.  de  Lamartine  so  well  describes,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance.  It  marked  the  formation,  out  of 
several  elements,  of  a  party  which  has  menaced  from  that  day 
the  institutions  which  the  Provisional  Government  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  France,  — has 
four  or  five  times  been  on  the  point  of  overthrowing  them, — has 
once  occasioned  them  to  be  suspended  for  six  months, — and  is 
destined,  we  believe,  ultimately  to  destroy  them,  not  indeed  by 
substituting  its  own  schemes,  but  by  frightening  the  higher 
classes  into  some  form  in  which  the  monarchical  element  shall 
be  even  more  preponderant  than  it  now  is,  —  we  mean,  of 
course,  the  terrorist  party — the  Red  Republicans. 

M.  de  Lamartine  gives  two  somewhat  different  descriptions  of 
the  class  who  constituted  the  leaders  and  the  nucleus  of  the  proper 
ultra-revolutionary  party.  He  first  describes  it  as  consisting  of 
those  to  whom  the  object  of  a  revolution  is  the  madness  of  the 
revolution  itself — of  men  with  no  desires  of  progress,  no  visions 
of  political  improvement,  free  from  the  chimeras  of  those  who 
think  that  the  social  edifice  can  be  reconstructed  without  bury¬ 
ing  a  generation  under  its  ruins,  and  from  the  theories  of  those 
who  look  on  governments  as  the  instruments  of  public  welfare. 

*  Such  men,’  he  says,  ‘  without  faith,  and  without  principle,  but 

*  full  of  passions  and  of  violence,  wish  for  a  state  of  society  as 
‘  violent  as  themselves.  Their  theory  of  government  is  a  pro- 

*  longed  revolution ; — without  morality,  without  law,  without 

*  peace,  and  without  end.’t 

He  subsequently  describes  the  Terrorists  as  the  produce  of  the 
revolutionary  literature  which  flourished  during  the  Restoration 
and  under  Louis  Philippe;  which  repeated  in  cold  blood  the 
ferocities  of  Danton  and  the  maxims  of  St.  Just,  which  looked 
with  pity  on  all  who  scrupled  to  attribute  to  the  public  men  of 
a  revolution  a  right  to  proscribe  and  destroy  their  enemies  and 
their  rivals  —  and  reversed  the  ordinary  judgment  of  history,  by 
heaping  honour  on  the  destroyers  and  contempt  on  the  victims. 
In  the  nomenclature  of  this  literature,  the  Republic  meant  the 
violent  triumph  of  a  party  over  the  nation  —  the  substitution  of 
tyranny  from  below  for  tyranny  from  above,  its  arbitrary  will 
for  law,  anger  for  justice,  and  the  scaffold  for  govemmentj 

‘  The  believers  in  this  creed,*  he  says,  ‘  were  generally  young  men, 
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blanched  in  the  shade  of  secret  societies,  their  minds  poisoned  from 
infancy  by  the  classics  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  accustomed  to  deify 
Danton  for  his  audacity  in  murder,  and  St.  Just  for  his  insensibility, 
—  ascribing  grandeur  to  crimes  that  were  merely  enormous, — irritat^ 
by  the  want  of  sympathy,  and  ready  to  buy  notoriety  at  any  price 
men  whose  sleep  was  disturbed  by  their  envy  of  the  immortality  of 
Marat  and  Babeuf.’* 

Such,  according  to  Lamartine,  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Terrorist 
party.  The  subordinate  members — the  rank  and  file  of  the 
revolutionary  army — he  divides  into  three  classes.  First  he 
places  the  dregs  of  society, — the  outcasts  from  civilised  life, 
who  infest  every  large  town.  Among  these  are  the  liberated 
convicts,  who  pass  their  time  between  crime  and  imprisonment ; 
those  who  live  by  the  expedients  of  the  day, — many  by  prac¬ 
tices  more  shameful  than  crime  itself ;  those  who,  having  lost 
by  misconduct  the  means  of  an  honest  livelihood,  keep  up  a  per¬ 
manent  warfare  against  law  and  order, — who  think  vice  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  crime  a  glory  ;  and,  lastly,  those  who,  in  his  words, 
to  all  of  which  we  cannot  attach  a  definite  meaning,  (probably 
because  the  animal  described  is  peculiar  to  France,)  ‘ont  en 
*  eux-memes  le  vertige  continu  du  desordre,  le  souffle  sans  repos 
‘  de  I’i^tation,  la  volupt^  du  chaos,  la  soif  du  sang.’f  This  class 
of  ruffians  he  estimates  at  20,000.  Next  he  puts  the  Communists, 
— the  systematic  enemies  of  rent,  of  profit,  of  wages,  of  inhe¬ 
ritance,  of  capital,  of  property, — in  short,  of  all  the  results  of 
civilisation.  To  these  he  adds,  as  the  third  element,  the  mere 
ignorant,  indigent  population  of  Paris,  thrown  out  of  work  by 
three  days  of  tumult,  —  ready  to  believe  any  statements  and  to 
trust  to  any  promises,  however  monstrous,  and  to  follow  any 
leaders,  whatever  might  be  their  course. 

Such  is  M.  de  Lamartine’s  description  of  the  party  which 
assumed  the  red  fiag  as  their  standard.  He  denies  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  revolution,  the  Socialists,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Communists,  sympathised  with  the  Terrorist  party. 
Their  schemes,  however  impracticable  and  absurd,  were  not  then 
tainted  by  violence.  Firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
theories,  they  believed  that,  if  once  their  plana  could  be  put 
into  action,  even  on  a  small  scale,  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
which  they  would  diffuse  would  lead  to  their  universal  and 
voluntary  adoption. 

*  At  this  time,’  he  says,  ‘  a  sincere  and  religious  enthusiasm  raised 
both  the  masters  and  the  disciples  of  the  diflFerent  sects  of  Socialists 
above  the  evil  desires,  the  low  ambition,  and  the  ferocity  which  hava 
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since  been  Imputed  to  them.  Enthusiasm  purifies  the  heart.  That 
of  the  Socialists,  especially  of  the  followers  of  Fourrier  and  Raspail, 
amounted  almost  to  ecstasy.  The  crust  which  confined  the  old  world 
seemed  suddenly  broken  up  for  them.  They  hoped  to  mould  the  new 
one  in  accordance  with  their  theories ;  and  to  cover  it  with  their  pha* 
lansteres,  —  a  sort  of  manufacturing  and  agricultural  convents, — which 
might  succeed  if  they  were  peopled  by  angels  and  managed  by  Gods ! 
Their  delightful  anticipations  filled  them  with  kindness.  The  senti¬ 
ments  with  which  their  hearts  overflowed  were  humane  and  fraternal. 
They  wished  to  respect  all  vested  rights,  to  remedy  all  social  injustice, 
to  protect  the  rich,  and  to  relieve  the  poor.  They  ofiered  to  the 
government  their  assistance,  their  influence,  their  bayonets  and  their 
blood,  to  aid  it  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  protection  of 
property.  They  wished  for  changes,  but  they  wished  them  to  be 
gradual  and  peaceful.’* 

We  shall  see  that  the  Socialists  did  not  long  retiun  their 
fidelity  to  the  moderate  Republic.  But,  even  without  their 
assistance, — even  in  spite  of  their  opposition, — the  Red  party 
was,  on  the  25th  of  February,  very  formidable.  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  estimates  (p.  359.)  the  number  of  those  who  made  the 
first  rush  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand ;  and  the  number  who,  later  in  the  day,  filled  the 
Place  de  Greve  and  the  courts  of  the  building  he  supposes 
(p.  386.)  to  have  been  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand.  If  these 
estimates  are  tolerable  approximations,  the  Red  party,  uj)  to  the 
end  of  the  day,  formed  one  half  of  those  present,  and,  in  the 
morning,  were  an  overwhelming  majority ;  while  the  Provisional 
Government  had  absolutely  no  force  to  oppose  to  it.  Their 
second  proclamation  the  day  before,  had  in  fact,  for  the  time, 
destroyed  the  National  Guard,  by  declaring  that  all  the  citizens 
made  a  part  of  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  regular  troops  had 
retired  from  Paris  ;  and  those  who  remsuned  could  not  be  relied 
on,  in  opposition  to  what  seemed  now  to  be  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity, — any  crowd  calling  itself  the  people.  The  Garde  Mobile 
—  the  happiest  of  Lamartine’s  creations — did  not  yet  exist.  The 
means  of  resistance  then,  possessed  by  the  government  were 
merely  eloquence,  reason,  and  authority ;  and  the  vigour,  the 
courage,  the  perseverance,  and  ultimately  the  success,  with 
which  they  were  employed,  have  shed  a  lustre  on  this  day  of 
M.  de  Lamartine’s  life,  which  no  other  portion  of  his  career, 
brilliant  as  it  has  been,  has  obtained.  We  ascribe  the  honours 
of  this  day  to  M.  de  Lamartine ;  because  none  of  his  colleagues 
have  claimed  much  share  in  them.  Dupont  de  I’Eure,  Arago, 
and  Ledru  Rollin  were  absent  during  the  struggle.  Lamartine 
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bears  his  testimony  to  the  exertions  of  Marie,  Creraieux, 
Garnier  Pages,  and  Marrast ;  but  no  trace  has  been  preserved 
of  them.  Flocon  was  employed  at  Vincennes ;  and  Louis  Blanc 
and  Albert  sympathised  —  the  former  partially,  the  second 
entirely — with  the  enemy. 

The  public  is  familiar  with  the  general  outline  of  these  events. 
Lamartine’s  contrast  between  the  red  flag — which  never  went 
further  than  round  the  Champ  de  Mars,  dragged  through  the 
hlood  of  the  people — and  the  tricolor,  which  had  gone  round 
tlie  world — carrying  with  it  the  name,  the  glory,  and  the  liberty 
of  France — is  classical  throughout  Europe.  The  further  details 
which  he  has  now  given  to  us  are  as  graphic  and  picturesque  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  narrative  to  be.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
description  (p.  356.)  of  the  sudden  appearance  before  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  the  red  colour  of  the  party,  —  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  government  whom  it  menaced  saw  it  run  through 
rank  and  rank  of  the  crowd  in  the  Place  de  Grevc,  and  along 
the  Quays — and  blaze  from  the  opposite  windows  and  roofs  I 
Such  too,  is  his  description  of  the  communist  delegate  who  first 
penetrated  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  bore  to  them  the  ultimatum  of  the  people.  It  would 
be  rash  to  translate  it :  — 

‘  C'etait  un  homme  de  vingt  ou  vingt-cinq  ans,  de  stature 
moyenne  mais  droite,  forte,  d’un  ferme  et  robuste  aplomb  sur  ses 
meinbres ;  son  visage  noirci  par  la  fumee  de  la  poudre  etait  pule 
d  emotion,  ses  levres  tremblaient  de  colere,  ses  yeux  enfonces  sous  un 
front  preeminent,  lan^aient  du  feu, — electricite  du  peuple  concentree 
dans  un  regard !  Su  pbysionomie  avait  a  la  fois  le  caractere  de  la 
reflexion  et  de  legarement — coutraste  etrange  qui  se  retrouve  sur 
certains  visages  oil  une  peusee  fausse  est  devenue  neanmoins  une  con¬ 
viction  sincere,  et  une  obstination  a  I’impossible.  11  roulait  dans  sa 
main  gauche  un  lambeau  de  ruban  ou  detoffe  rouge ;  il  tenait  de  la 
main  droite  le  canon  d’une  carabine,  dont  il  faisait  a  cheque  mot 
resonner  la  crosse  sur  le  parquet ;  il  paraissait  a  la  fois  intimide  et 
resolu.  On  voyait  qu’il  se  raflfermissait  lui-meme  centre  toute 
faiblesse  et  toute  transaction,  par  un  parti  fortement  arrete  d’avance ; 
il  sembloit  sentir  et  entendre  derriere  lui  le  peuple  immense  et  furieux ; 
dont  il  etait  I’organe,  qui  I’ecoutait,  et  qui  ollait  lui  demander  compte 
de  ses  paroles. 

*  11  roulait  ses  regards  dans  le  vide  autour  de  la  salle ;  il  ne  les 
arretait  sur  aucun  visage,  de  peur  de  rencontrer  un  autre  regard  et 
d’etre  involontairement  influence  ;  il  secouait  perpetuellement  la  tete 
de  gauche  a  droite  et  de  droite  h  gauche,  comme  s’il  eut  refute  en  lui- 
meme  des  objections  qu’on  lui  aurait  faites.  C’etait  le  buste  de 
I’obstination,  le  dernier  mot  income  d’une  multitude  qui  sent  sa  force 
et  qui  ne  veut  plus  ricu  ceder  a  la  raison. 

‘  11  parlait  avec  cette  eloquence  rude,  brutale,  sans  replique,  qui 
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ne  discnte  pas,  mais  qni  commande.  Sa  langue  fi^vreuse  se  collait  sar 
ses  l^vres  s^hes,  il  avait  ces  balbutiements  terribles  qui  irritent  eC 
qui  redoublent  dans  I’homme  inculte  la  col^e  de  I’emotion  contenue, 
par  Timpuissance  meme  d’articuler  sa  fureur ;  ses  gestes  achevaiei^ 
ses  mots.  Tout  le  monde  fut  debout  et  silencieuz  pour  I’^couter. 

‘  II  parla  non  en  homme,  mois  en  peuple  qui  veut  etre  obei,  et  qui  ne 
sait  pas  attendre ;  il  mesura  les  heures  et  les  minutes  ^  la  docilitd  du 
gouvemement ;  il  lui  commands  des  miracles ;  il  r4p£ta  en  les  accen* 
tuant  avec  plus  d’energie  toutes  les  conditions  du  programme  de 
I’impossible,  que  les  vociferations  tumultueuses  du  peuple  enjoignaient 
d’accepter  et  de  realiser  a  I’instant,— le  renversement  de  toute  sociability 
connue,  I’extermination  de  lapropri^te,  des  capitalistes, — la  spoliation^ 
I’installation  immediate  du  proletaire  dans  la  communaute  des  biens, 
la  proscription  des  banquiers,  des  riches,  des  fabricants,  des  bourgeois 
de  toute  condition  superieurs  aux  salaries,  un  gouvemement  la  hache 
it  la  main  pour  niveler  toutes  les  suprematies  de  la  naissance,  de 
I’aisance,  de  I’heredite,  du  travail  meme;  en6n,  I’acceptation  sans 
replique  et  sans  d61ai  du  drapeau  rouge,  pour  signifier  k  la  societe 
sa  dyfaite,  au  peuple  sa  victoire,  ^  Paris  la  terreur,  it  tous  les 
gouvemements  etrangers  I’invasion.  Chacune  de  ces  injonctions  etak 
appujee  par  I’orateur  d’un  coup  de  crosse  de  fusil  sur  le  plancher, 
d’une  acclamation  frenetique  de  ceux  qui  etaient  derriere  lui,  d’une 
salve  de  coups  de  feu  tires  sur  la  place.’  * 

We  had  believed  that  the  victory  was  gained  by  Lamartine’s 
celebrated  comparison  of  the  fortunes  of  the  red  flag  and  the 
tiicolor ;  but  we  now  find  that  this  was  only  an  incident  in  the 
struggle.  The  mob  to  which  it  had  been  addressed  was  pouring 
back  with  shouts  of  *  Vive  Lamartine !’  *  Vive  le  drapeau  tri- 

*  color!’  when  it  was  met,  repulsed,  and  passed  through  by  a  body 
of  revolutionists  more  fierce  and  more  implacable  than  any  of  the 
previous  columns.  *  A  bas  Lamartine !’  ‘  IMort  a  Lamartine !’ 
they  screamed !  *  point  de  paroles,  le  decret,  le  decret !  ou  le  gou- 

*  vemement  des  traitres  a  la  lanternel’  Lamartine  had  placed 
himself  before  the  great  gate,  raised  on  a  chair  above  the  small 
knot  of  devoted  adlierents  who  stood  between  him  and  a  band 
of  ruffians  whose  bayonets  and  swords  almost  reached  his- body, 
and,  indeed,  slightly  wounded  one  of  his  hands.  His  voice 
could  not  now  be  heard  in  the  tumult :  He  would  not  retreat ; 
yet,  if  he  remained,  the  only  result  seemed  to  be,  his  l>eing 
thrown  down  and  trampled  to  death  by  the  mob. 

He  was  saved,  as  in  no  other  place  in  Europe  he  could  have 
been  saved,  by  a  beggar,  who  rushed  between  him  and  his 
assailants,  invoked  him  as  the  brother,  the  father,  the  god  of  the 

Eeople ;  embraced  him,  kissed  him,  and  at  length  obtained  for 
im,  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  triumph  —  a  hearing.  For 
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whenever  a  Farlsum  mob  hears  Lamartine  it'  is  subjugated. 
He  subdued  this  last  detachment  of  the  Red  party  as  he  had 
subdued  its  predecessors:  The  tricolor  was  raised  again  over 
the  great  gates;  the  mob  dispersed,  and  after  eight  hours  of 
struggle  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  was  again  empty.  The  contest  had 
left  the  members  of  the  government  in  a  state  of  mind  whi(^ 
M.  de  Lamartine  thinks  peculiarly  favourable  to  wise  legis¬ 
lation. 

‘  Tout,’  he  says,  ‘  dtait  de  nature  k  susciter  dans  I’ame  ces  grandeS 
pens^es  qui  jaillissent  du  coeur,  et  qui  sont  la  souveraine  politique-^ 
parcequ'elles  sont  la  souveraine  nature  et  la  souveraine  v4rite. 
L'instinct  est  le  supreme  legislateur,  celui  qui  I’ecrit  en  loi,  ecrit  sous 
la  dict^e  de  Dieu. 

‘  Every  member  of  the  council  sought,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
and  of  his  intellect,  for  some  great  reform,  some  great  legislative, 
political,  or  moral  improvement. 

‘  Some  proposed  the  instantaneous  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 

*  Others,  the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
September  upon  the  press. 

‘  Some,  the  proclamation  of  fraternity  among  nations,  in  order  to 
abolish  war  by  abolishing  conquest. 

‘  Some,  the  abolition  of  the  qualification  of  electors. 

‘  And  all,  the  principles  of  mutual  charity  among  all  classes  of 
citizens. 

‘  As  quickly  as  these  great  democratic  truths,  rather  felt  than  dis¬ 
cussed,  were  converted  into  decrees,  they  were  printed  in  a  press  set 
up  at  the  door  of  the  council-room,  thrown  from  the  windows  to 
the  crowd,  and  despatched  by  couriers  through  the  departments !  A 
whole  century,  to  which  the  revolution  had  restored  speech,  suddenly 
raised  its  voice ;  and  poured  forth  all  the  Christian,  and  philosophical, 
and  democratic  truths  which  had  slumbered  for  fifty  years  in  the 
meditations  of  the  wise,  and  in  the  vague  desires  of  the  nation.  But 
the  experience  of  those  fifty  years  had  also  ripened  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  men  whose  decrees  were  proclaimed  in  its  name. 
That  experience  sat  with  Dupont  de  I’Eore,  Arago,  Marie,  and  Carnot, 
at  the  table  where  these  truths  became  realities.  And  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  at  this  meeting,  so  inspired  and  so  fruitful,  not  one  instance 
of  rashness  or  of  exaggeration  tainted  the  acts  or  the  words  of  this 
government  of  enthusiasm.  Not  one  of  these  legislators  had  after¬ 
wards  to  efface  one  of  the  engagements  which  he  now  made  to  the 
country  and  to  posterity.  Every  one  of  these  decrees  passed  as  a  law 
into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly.** 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  proclamation  of  fraternity  among 
nations  and  of  the  abolition  of  war  and  conquest,  does  not  appear 
among  the  printed  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government.  The 
invasion  of  a  friendly  state,  and  the  siege  and  occupation  of  its 
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capital,  ‘  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper  influence  of  France  in 

*  Italy,’  is  a  curious  comment  on  it.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
the  decree  containing  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  qualification 
bears  date  the  4th  of  March ;  that  repealing  the  restrictions  on 
the  press,  the  6th  of  March ;  and  the  decrees  relating  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonics,  the  4th  of  March 
and  the  27th  of  April ;  and  therefore  are  not  among  the  *  grandes 

*  verites  democratiques,’  which  were  converted  into  decrees  in  this 
‘seance  inspiree  et  feconde.’  The  important  decrees,  which 
actually  bear  date  the  25th  or  the  26th  of  February,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  referred  to  this  evening  of  instinct,  inspiration, 
and  enthusiasm,  are  theso :  — 

The  18th,  which  sets  at  liberty  all  persons  detained  on  poli¬ 
tical  grounds. 

The  19th,  by  w’hich  the  government  — 

1.  Engages  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  operative  (ouvricr) 
by  employment. 

2.  Engages  to  secure  employment  (garantir  du  travail)  to 
all  citizens. 

3.  Admits  that  operatives  ought  to  combine  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

4.  And  promises  to  return  to  the  operatives,  whose  property 
it  is,  the  million  which  will  fall  in  from  the  civil  list. 

The  22d,  which  dissolves  the  Municipal  Guards. 

The  26th,  which  declares  that  the  actual  government  of 
France  is  Republican,  and  that  the  nation  will  immediately  be 
called  on  to  ratify  by  its  votes  this  resolution  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  i)eople  of  Paris. 

The  29th,  which  declares  —  That  royalty,  under  any  name 
whatever.  Legitimacy,  Ronapartism,  or  Regency,  is  abolished ; 
and  that  the  government  has  taken  all  the  steps  necessary  to 
render  impossible  the  return  of  the  former  dynasty  or  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  a  new  one ; 

And  the  30th,  which  directs  the  immediate  establishment  of 
national  workshops  (ateliers  nationaux).* 

We  confess  that  we  agree  with  Lamartine  in  tliinking  that 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  instinct  much  more  than  that  of  reason. 

The  liberation  of  all  political  offenders,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  jMunicq>al  Guard,  were  united  by  a  curiosa  infelicitas.  One 
set  free  a  set  of  conspirators,  who  very  soon  did  their  utmost  to 
destroy  the  government  that  had  released  them ;  and  the  other 

*  We  extract  these  decrees  from  the  *  Recueil  complet  des  Actes 
‘  du  Gouvernemeut  Provisoire.’  Paris :  1848. 
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deprived  Paris,  when  it  most  wanted  protection,  of  the  only- 
police  which  it  possessed.  The  cruelty  with  which  this  ad¬ 
mirable  body  of  men,  whose  crime  Avas  that  they  had  for  many 
years  protected  the  persons  and  proj)erty  of  the  Parisians,  Avere 
left  utterly  unprovided  for,  is  a  disgraceful  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  It  Avas  an  unmanly  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  worst  feelings  of  the  worst  part  of  the  populace.  • 

The  declaration  that  the  actual  government  of  France  was 
republican,  is  defended  by  Lamartine  on  the  ground  that  the 
Provisional  Government  had  only  three  courses  to  take  —  to 
proclaim  no  form  of  government,  Avhich  would  have  been  an¬ 
archy  ;  to  proclaim  monarchy,  Avhich  Avould  hav-e  been  ciAril  Avar ; 
or  to  proclaim  a  republic.  Now  the  first  ansAver  to  this  is,  that 
the  declaration  ‘  que  le  gouvemement  actuel  de  la  France  est  le 
‘  gouA’cmemcnt  republicain,’  Avas  palpably  untrue.  The  actual 
government  of  France  at  that  time  was  as  far  removed  from 
republicanism  as  it  Avas  possible  for  a  government  to  be.  It  was  a 
many-headed  Dictatorship — a  Despotic  oligarchy.  Eleven  men, 
some  appointed  in  the  offices  of  a  newspaper,  and  the  others  by 
a  mob  which  had  broken  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ruled 
France  during  three  months,  with  an  absoluteness  of  Avhich  there 
is  no  other  example  in  history.  The  most  tyrannical  Asiatic  or 
African  monarch,  the  emperor  of  China,  the  king  of  Dahomi  or 
of  the  Ashantees,  could  not  venture  on  one  tenth  of  the  arbitrary 
acts  Avhich  they  crowded  into  their  hundred  days.  They  dis¬ 
solved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  they  forbade  the  peers  to  meet ; 
they  added  200,000  men  to  the  regular  army,  and  raised  a  new 
metropolitan  army  of  20,000  more,  at  double  the  ordinary  pay ; 
to  meet  this  expense  they  added  41  per  cent,  to  the  direct  taxes ; 
they  restricted  the  bank  from  cash  payments ;  they  made  its  paper 
a  legal  tender,  and  then  required  it  to  lend  them  fifty  millions ; 
they  broke  the  public  faith  Avith  the  depositors  in  savings’  banks ; 
they  abolished  old  taxes  and  enacted  ncAv  ones ;  they  declared 

•  Their  story  is  Avell  told  by  M.  Emile  Thomas.  He  thus  describes 
tlieir  state  when  they  applied  to  him,  as  director  of  the  ateliers 
nationaux,  for  relief : — ‘  11s  avaient  tout  perdu  dans  I’incendie  de  leurs 
casernes;  ils  venaient,  presqu’en  haillons,  tremblants, afiames, s’exposer, 
dans  les  rangs  des  ouvriers,  aux  insultes,  et  aux  menaces,  qui  ne  leur 
faisaient  pas  faute,  pour  obtenir  les  secours  offerts  a  tous. 

‘  La  Gouvernement  Provisoire  avait  eu  la  cruautc  de  les  repousser, 
de  briser  leur  caiTiere,  signalee  par  de  longs  et  d’honorables  services,  et 
de  les  laisser  en  proie  a  la  misere  la  plus  affreuse.’ — Histoire  des 
Ateliers  Nationaux,  p.  128. 

General  Cavaignac  had  the  courage  to  recal  them  to  the  service  of 
the  public.  It  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  his  dictatorship. 
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at  an  end  the  treaties  which  form  the  base  of  the  international 
law  of  Europe ;  they  dismissed  judicial  officers  who  by  law  were 
irremovable ;  they  sent  commissioners  through  the  country  in¬ 
vested  with  powers  as  absolute  as  those  which  they  had  assumed 
themselves;  they  altered  the  hours  of  labour  throughout  France, 
and  subjected  to  heavy  fines  any  master  who  should  allow  his 
operatives  to  remain  at  work  for  the  old  accustomed  period :  They 
behaved,  in  short,  in  a  manner  in  which  no  government  could 
behave,  except  one  that  was  restrmned  by  no  opposing  or 
moderating  force,  and  in  w'hich  a  government  so  perfectly  un¬ 
restrained  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  behave.  And  this 
state  of  things  they  describe  by  saying  that  ‘  the  actual  govem- 

*  ment  of  France  is  republican.’  If  this  be  a  sample  of  repub¬ 
lican  government,  we  far  prefer  to  it  a  Turkish  despotism  or 
even  a  Venetian  aristocracy. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  first  of  these  decrees  is  not 
to  be  understood  according  to  the  apparent  import  of  its  words. 
It  is  probable  that,  instead  of  a  statement  of  fact,  it  is  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  will — that  the  word  actual  means  future;  and  that 
what  was  intended  to  be  announced  was,  that  the  Provisional 
Government  had  decided  that  the  government  which  was  to 
succeed  their  dictatorship  should  be  republican.  This  may  have 
been  a  wise  decision ;  but  it  was  one  not  merely  beyond  the 
competence  of  a  provisional  government,  according  to  all  ordi¬ 
nary  notions  as  to  the  functions  of  such  a  power,  but  peculiarly 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  Provisiontd  Government  which 
was  sitting  on  the  25th  of  February,  1848.  That  government 
had  been  created  on  the  express  condition  that  it  ‘  ne  prejugermt 

*  rien  sur  la  nature  du  gouvemement  qu’il  plairait  a  la  nation 
‘  de  se  donner,  quand  elle  serait  intern^ee.’  Lamartine  himself 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  burst  of  applause  when,  on  first  pro¬ 
posing  a  provisional  government,  he  made  this  reserve  of  the 
lights  of  the  nation.  The  next  day,  however,  if  this  be  the 
meaning  of  the  decree,  this  reserve  was  forgotten ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  consequence  that  this  declaration  was  made  subject  to  the 
ratification  of  the  future  Assembly.  Every  law  that  is  passed  by 
one  government  is  of  course  liable  to  be  altered  by  another. 
England  is  now  a  monarchy ;  but  subject  to  the  power  of 
Parliament,  to  change  it,  in  the  next  session,  into  a  democracy 
or  an  oligarchy. 

All  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  26th  decree  are 
removed  by  the  30th,  —  which  absolutely  abolishes  Royalty,  and 
announces  that  the  Provisional  Government  has  taken  aU  the  mea¬ 
sures  necessary  to  render  impossible  the  return  of  the  former  or 
the  accession  of  a  new  dynasty.  Thus  the  government  which  was 
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to  prejudge  nothing,  takes  all  the  measures  necessary  to  render 
impossible  a  return  to  the  institutions  under  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  seven  most  miserable  years  that  she  ever  en¬ 
dured,  France  had  lived  ever  since  the  times  of  Caesar. 

We  do  not  attach,  however,  much  importance  to  these  two 
decrees.  Great  as  was  the  power  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  could  not  render  impossible  either  the  return  of  the  old 
dynasty  or  the  accession  of  a  new  one ;  it  could  not  prevent  the 
French  nation  from  re-establishing  Monarchy  if  it  should  so 
think  fit.  And  in  fact,  not  four  months  afterwards,  Monarchy 

—  real,  though  temporary  —  was  re-established  in  the  person  of 
General  Cavaignoc.  And  under  the  existing  constitution,  the 
monarchical  element  is  stronger  in  France  than  in  almost  any 
part  of  Europe.  Louis  Najwleon  has  more  real  power  than  any 
of  his  contemporary  sovereigns,  except  the  Czar.  We  are  writing 
in  October.  Perhaps  by  the  time  that  these  pages  are  before 
the  public  the  revolution  will  have  passed  into  a  new  phase.  But 
at  this  instant  the  French  are  more  the  subjects  of  a  single  will, 

—  uncontrolled,  and,  within  very  laige  limits  and  for  several 
years,  legally  uncontrollable,  by  the  i)eople  or  by  its  represent¬ 
atives,  —  than  they  have  been  under  any  king  since  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV., —  than  they  were  during  the  times  when  their 
king  was  most  autocratic,  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  latter  part  of  that  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  19th  and  30th  decrees — the  universal  guarantee  of  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  former,  and  the  creation  of  ateliers  nationaux 
by  the  latter, — were  less  palpably  absurd,  but  more  extensively, 
and,  we  fear,  more  permanently,  mischievous.  The  engagement 
to  secure  employment  to  all  citizens  is,  when  all  which  it  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  is  expressed,  an  engagement  to  supply  to  all 
applicants  materials,  tools,  and — until  those  materials  have  been 
worked  up,  sold,  and  paid  for — subsistence.  Or,  in  other  words, 
to  provide  every  applicant  with  capital :  and  when  he  has  lost  it, 
or  destroyed  it,  to  give  him  fresh  supplies :  to  take  the  property 
of  the  rich  —  that  is  to  say,  the  fruits  of  industry,  abstinence, 
and  skill,  and  transfer  it  to  the  poor  —  that  is  to  say,  to  those 
who,  by  idleness,  or  vice,  or  imprudence,  or  the  ill  luck  which  is 
the  result  of  unobserved  defects  of  character,  have  been  deprived 
of  wealth,  or  have  been  unable  to  acquire  it.  To  produce 
equality,  but  certtunly  not  equality  of  happiness. 

Al.  de  Lamartine,  as  we  have  seen,  looks  on  socialists  with  pity, 
and  on  communists  with  horror ;  but  AI.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his 
great  speech  on^the  droit  au  travail,  clearly  showed  that,  if  en¬ 
forced,  these  decrees  must  end  in  the  one  or  the  other.  <  If  the 
‘  State,’  says  AL  de  Tocqueville,  *  attempts  to  fulfil  its  engagement 
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‘  by  itself  jriving  work,  it  becomes  itself  a  great  employer  of  labour. 

*  As  it  is  the  only  capitalist  that  cannot  refuse  employment,  and 

*  as  it  is  the  capitalist  whose  workpeople  are  always  the  most 
‘  lightly  tasked,  it  will  soon  become  the  greatest,  and  soon  after 

*  the  only,  great  employer.  The  public  revenue,  instead  of 
‘  merely  supporting  the  Government,  will  have  to  support  all 
‘  the  industry  of  the  country.  As  rents  and  profits  are  swallowed 

*  up  by  taxes,  private  property,  now  become  a  mere  incuin- 

*  brance,  will  Ikj  abandoned  to  the  State ;  and,  subject  to  the 

*  duty  of  maintainincr  the  people,  the  Government  will  [be  the 
‘  only  proprietor.  This  is  Communism. 

‘  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State,  in  order  to  escape  from  this 

*  train  of  consequences,  does  not  itself  find  work,  but  takes  care 
‘  that  it  shall  always  be  supplied  by  individual  capitalists,  it  must 
‘  take  care  that  at  no  place  and  at  no  time  there  be  a  stagnation. 

*  It  must  take  on  itself  the  management  of  both  capitalists  and 

*  labourers.  It  must  see  that  the  one  class  do  not  injure  one 
‘  another  by  over  trading,  or  the  other  by  competition.  It  must 

*  regulate  profits  and  wages  —  sometimes  retard,  sometimes  ac- 

*  celerate,  production  or  consumption.  In  short,  in  the  jargon 

*  of  the  school,  it  must  organise  industry.  This  is  Socialism.’  * 

The  necessary  consequence  of  the  1 9th  decree,  promising  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  applicants,  was  the  creation  of  the  ateliers  nation- 
aux  by  the  30th.  These  workshops  were  immediately  openetl  in 
the  outskirts  of  Paris.  A  person  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offers  of  the  Government,  took  from  the  person  with  whom 
he  lodged  a  certificate  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  Departe- 
ment  de  la  Seine.  This  certificate  he  carried  to  the  mairie  of  his 
arrondissement,  and  obtained  an  order  of  admission  to  an  atelier. 
If  he  was  received  and  employed  there,  he  obtained  an  order  on 
his  mairie  for  forty  sous.  If  he  was  not  received,  after  having 
applied  at  all  of  them,  and  found  them  all  full,  he  received  an 
ortlerfor  thirty  sous.t  Thirty  sous  is  not  high  pay;  but  it  was 
to  be  had  for  doing  nothing ;  and  hopes  of  advancement  were  held 
out.  Every  body  of  eleven  })erson8  formed  an  escouade  ;  and  their 
head,  the  escouadler,  elected  by  his  companions,  got  half  a  franc 
a  day  extra.  Five  cscouades  formed  a  brigade ;  and  the  brigadier, 
also  elected  by  his  subordinates,  received  three  francs  a  day. 
Above  these  again  were  the  lieutenants,  the  chefs  de  compagnie, 
the  chefs  de  service,  and  the  chefs  d’arrondissement,  appointed 
by  the  Government,  and  receiving  progressively  higher  salaries.^ 


*  Seance  du  lie  Sept.  1848.  Assemblee  Constituante. 
t  Histoire  des  Ateliers  Nationaux,  par  Emile  Thomas,  p.  80. 
^  Ibid.  p.  58. 
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Besides  this,  bread  was  distributed  to  their  families  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children.* 

The  hours  supposed  to  be  employed  in  labour  were  nine  and 
a  half.f  We  say  supposed  to  be  employed,  because  all  eleemo¬ 
synary  employment,  all  relief  work,  all  parish  work,  (to  use  ex¬ 
pressions  which  have  become  classical  in  Ireland  and  in  England,) 
is  in  fact  nominal.  'When  the  relations  of  the  labourer  and  the 
capitalist  are  in  the  state  which  in  a  highly  civilised  society  may 
be  called  natural,  since  it  is  the  form  which,  in  such  a  society, 
they  naturally  tend  to  assume,  when  undistorted  by  mischievous 
legislation,  the  diligence  of  the  labourer  is  their  necessary  result. 
As  he  is  paid  only  in  proportion  to  his  services,  he  strives  to 
make  those  ser^’ices  as  valuable  as  he  can.  His  exertions 
perhaps  ought  more  frequently  to  be  moderated  than  to  be 
stimulated.  A  large  proportion  of  our  best  artisans  wear  them¬ 
selves  out  prematurely.  In  another  state  of  society,  which  is 
also  natural  in  a  lower  civilisation, —  that  of  slavery,  a  smaller, 
but  still  a  considerable  amount  of  industry  is  enforced,  by  punish¬ 
ment.  But  in  eleemosynary  employment  there  is  absolutely  no 
motive  for  the  labourer  to  make  any  exertion,  or  for  the  em¬ 
ployer,  a  mere  public  officer,  to  enforce  it  The  labourer  is,  at 
all  events,  to  have  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family.  To  give 
him  more,  would  immediately  attract  to  the  public  paymaster  all 
the  labourers  of  the  country ;  to  give  him  less,  and  yet  require 
his  services,  would  be  both  cruelty  and  fraud.  He  cannot  be 
discharged,  —  he  cannot  be  flogged,  —  he  cannot  be  put  to  task 
work,  —  since  to  apportion  the  tasks  to  the  various  powers  of 
individuals  would  require  a  degree  of  zealous  and  minute  super¬ 
intendence  which  no  public  officer  ever  gave.  When  the  attempt 
was  made  in  Paris,  men  accustomed  to  the  work  earned  fifteen 
francs  a-day,  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  not  one. 

This  semi-military  organisation,  regular  payment,  and  nominal 
work,  produced  results  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been 
unexpected  by  the  Government.  M.  Emile  Thomas  tells  us  that 
in  one  mairie,  that  containing  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  a 
mere  supplemental  bureau  enrolled  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  of 
^larch  more  than  1,000  new  applicants  every  day.J  We  have 
before  us  a  list  of  those  who  had  been  enrolled  on  the  19th  of 
!May :  and  it  amounts  to  87,942.§  A  month  later  it  amounted 
to  125,000, — representing,  at  4  to  a  family,  600,000  persons ;  — 
more  than  one  half  of  the  population  of  Paris. 

To  suppose  that  such  an  army  as  this  could  be  regularly 


*  Histoire  dcs  Ateliers  Nationaux,  p.  67.  t  Ibid.  p.  70. 

X  Ibid.  p.  172.  §  Ibid.  p.  376. 
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organised,  fed,  and  paid,  for  months  in  idleness,  and  then  quietly- 
disbanded,  was  a  folly  of  which  the  Provisional  Government 
was  not  long  guilty.  They  soon  saw  that  the  monster  which 
they  had  creat^  could  not  be  subdued,  if  it  could  be  subdued  at 
all,  by  any  means  short  of  civil  war. 

*  Do  you  wish  to  know,”  says  Lamartine  in  his  **  Conseiller 
“  du  Peuple”  of  October,  1849,  ‘  why  some  of  us  consented  to 
*  retain  power  after  the  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  ? 

‘  This  is  the  answer :  It  was  because  we  saw  the  inevitable 
‘  approach  of  a  battle  with  the  ateliers  nationaux !  and  we 
‘  thought  it  our  duty  to  cover  the  Assembly,  at  least  during 
‘  that  battle,  with  our  breasts  and  our  jwpularity.’ 

Nearly  a  similar  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  which 
we  are  reviewing. 

‘  A  thunder-cloud,’  says  ill.  de  Lamartine,  ‘  was  always  before  our 
eyes.  It  was  formed  by  the  ateliers  nationaux.  This  army  of  120,000 
workpeople,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  idlers  and  agitators,  was 
the  deposit  of  the  misery,  the  laziness,  the  vagrancy,  the  vice,  and  the 
sedition  which  the  flood  of  the  revolution  had  cast  up  and  left  on  its 
shores.  The  Provisional  Government  had  created  these  ateliers  as  a 
means  of  temporary  relief,  to  prevent  the  unemployed  workpeople 
from  plundering  the  rich,  or  dying  of  hunger, — but  they  never  con¬ 
cealed  from  themselves,  that  the  day  when  this  mass  of  imperious 
idlers  was  to  be  broken  up,  scattered  over  the  country,  and  employetl  in 
real  work,  must  bring  a  change,  which  could  not  be  effected  without 
resistance,  without  a  conflict,  without  a  formidable  sedition.’* 

M.  de  Lamartine’s  justification  of  a  measure  which  assembled  and 
disciplined  in  Paris  an  army  of  120,000  enemies  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  sheer  necessity.  Trade  and  manufactures  were  stopped  by 
the  revolution,  and  Paris  was  in  danger  of  being  sacked.  Paris, 
however,  has  passed  through  many  revolutions,  without  ateliers 
nationaux,  and  without  being  plundered.  Without  doubt  the 
eourse  that  the  revolution  of  1648,  under  Lamartine’s  guidance, 
had  taken,  the  instant  subversion  which  he  encouraged  of  royalty, 
and  the  promise  which  he  made  of  pure  democracy,  had  spread  an 
unusual  amount  of  terror  among  capitalists.  There  was  probably 
greater  alarm,  and  therefore  greater  want  of  employment,  than  in 
1 830.  It  may  have  been  consequently  necessary  to  provide  relief 
on  a  larger  scale ;  but  we  firmly  believe  that  such  relief  might  have 
been  given  by  means  eomparatively  innocuous.  It  was  not  the 
20th  decree,  creating  the  ateliers  nationaux,  which  occasioned  the 
rebellion  of  June.  It  was  the  1 9th,  —  that  which  guaranteed  em¬ 
ployment  to  every  citizen,  and  recognised  the  right  of  work¬ 
people  to  combine.  Had  not  that  decree  been  issued,  relief  to 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  458. 
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the  unemployed  would  have  been  given,  as  relief.  It  might  have 
been  subjected  to  conditions  to  which  none  but  the  destitute 
would  have  submitted ;  and,  though  subject  to  these  conditions, 
if  tendered  as  charity,  it  would  have  been  accepted  with 
gratitude.  But  the  19th  decree  converted  it  into  a  debt ;  and  the 
first  consequence  was  to  deprive  the  Government  of  all  power  of 
selection.  Lamartine  tells  us  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
applicants  were  idlers  and  agitators ;  that  the  ateliers  became 
deposits  of  laziness,  vagrancy,  vice,  and  sedition.  Under  the  19th 
decree  this  was  inevitable.  The  decree  guaranteed  employment 

—  not  to  the  diligent  or  to  the  well-disposed,  but  to  all.  Now,  to 
guarantee  subsistence  to  all,  —  to  proclaim  that  no  man,  what¬ 
ever  be  his  vices  or  even  his  crimes,  shall  die  of  hunger  or  cold, 

—  is  a  promise  that  in  the  state  of  civilisation  of  England,  or  of 
France,  can  be  performed  not  merely  with  safety,  but  with 
advantage ;  because  the  gift  of  mere  subsistence  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  conditions  which  no  one  will  voluntarily  accept :  But 
employment  cannot  safely  be  made  degrading,  and  cannot  prac¬ 
tically  be  made  severe. 

The  latter  part  of  the  decree,  which  was  a  public  encourage¬ 
ment  of  combinations,  aided  by  the  42nd  decree,  published 
three  days  after,  which  proclaimed  that  the  revolution  had 
been  made  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  that  it  was 
time  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  unjust  sufferings  of  the 
labouring  population,  of  course  produced  an  immediate  crop  of 
combinations.  They  followed  their  accustomed  tactics, — the 
unions  of  the  different  trades  appointed  committees,  the  com¬ 
mittees  ordered  strikes,  and  the  ateliers  nationaux  enabled  those 
orders  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

‘  Les  differens  comites,’  says  Carlier,  Directeur  de  la  Police, 

*  ont  obtenu  par  intimidation  la  cessation  des  travaux  dans  les 

*  ateliers  des  fabricants,  et  ont  rejete  les  ouvriers  dans  les  ateliers 

*  nationaux.’* 

The  workpeople  were  told,  you  may  fold  your  arms ;  the 
Government  cannot  starve  you  ;  you  will  have  it  all  your  own 
way.  Quit  your  masters,  or  ask  wages  that  will  force  them  to 
discharge  you;  their  establishments  must  be  closed,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  take  possession  of  them,  and  hand  them  over  to  you.f 

As  they  were  managed,  the  ateliers  nationaux,  it  is  now 
admitted,  j)roduced  or  aggravated  the  very  evils  which  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  cure  or  to  palliate.  They  produced  or  continued  the 
stagnation  of  business  which  they  were  to  remedy;  and,  when  they 


*  Enquete  sur  I’lnsurrection  du  23e  Juin  et  15e  Mai,  tome  ii.  p.  16. 
t  See  the  evidence  of  M.  Goudehaux ;  ‘  Enquete,’  tome  ii.  p.  290. 
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became  absolutely  intolerable,  the  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  them 
occasioned  the  civil  war  which  they  were  to  prevent.  When  men 
to  whom  employment  had  been  guaranteed — men  ‘whose  long 
‘  and  unjust  suiferings  were  now  to  be  terminated,’ —  men  *  by 
*  whom  and  for  whom  the  revolution  had  been  made,’  were  told 
that  all  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  old  must  enter  the 
army,  that  the  rest  must  accept  whatever  employment,  and  on 
whatever  terms,  private  individuals  offered  them,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  imposed  on  them,  and  that  all  who  refused  compliance 
would  be  dismissed*,  they  resisted, as  Lamartine  foresaw  that  they 
would  do.  They  took  to  their  arms  —not  without  some  pre¬ 
tence  of  justice  ;  and  no  one  who  was  at  Paris  during  the  four 
dreadful  days  of  June,  1848,  can  say,  that  on  the  first,  or  the 
second,  or  even  the  third  day,  the  contest  was  not  doubtful. 

Had  it  not  been  for  their  subsequent  ratification  by  M.  de 
Lamartine,  w’e  should  not  have  dwelt  on  the  decrees  of  the  25th 
and  26th  of  February.  They  were  the  work  of  men  of  no  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience  ;  with  little  mutual  aequaintance,  —  in 
fact,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  widest  distinctions  of  birth, 
of  education,  of  habits,  of  feelings,  and  of  opinions, — thrown  sud¬ 
denly  into  power  by  events  which  even  those  who  planned  them 
did  not  expect,  sitting  in  the  face  of  a  mob  whose  wild  passions 
no  one  could  foresee,  and  no  power  at  their  command  could  con¬ 
trol.  That  their  decrees  and  proclamations  should  be  such  as, 
in  fact,  we  find  them,  was  to  be  expected  ;  And  if  M.  de  La¬ 
martine  had  only  cast  over  them  a  decent  veil,  we  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  lift  it.  But  by  deliberately  adopting 
them,  more  than  a  year  after,  in  the  calmness  of  seclusion, — by 
affinning  their  absolute  exemption  from  rashness  and  error,  — by 
almost  hinting  that  they  were  the  result  of  inspiration,  he  has 
given  to  them  a  place  among  the  elements  from  which  we  must 
estimate  his  political  character. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixth  evening  that  Lamartine  could  turn 
his  attention  to  his  own  dci)artment — foreign  affairs,  and  take 
possession  of  the  hotel  on  the  ill-omened  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cins ;  — 

‘  They  opened,’  he  says,  ‘  to  the  new  minister  the  apartments  of  M.  ' 
Guizot.  To  him  they  seemed  still  tenanted  by  his  shade.  The  room,  the 
bed,  tbe  tables  still  scattered  over  with  papers,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  supporter  of  the  monarchy  had  left  them  on  the  night  of  the  23i‘d, 
showed  the  sudden  departure  of  a  minister  wdio  thought  that  he  had  left 
his  home  for  an  instant, — and  had  left  it  for  ever !  A  woman,  in  M. 
Guizot’s  confidence,  accompanied  him.  Lamartine  placed  in  her 
hands  the  private  documents  and  the  few  movables  which  belonged 

*  See  a  note  of  these  Orders ;  ‘  EnquOte,’  tome  ii.  p.  161. 
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to  his  predecessor ;  and  left  an  apartment  which  seemed  to  bring  no 
good  fortune  to  its  inhabitant.  He  desired  his  mattrass  to  be  spread 
in  the  naked  rooms  of  the  ground  floor,  more  gloomy  in  themselves, 
but  less  so  in  their  associations.’  * 

"We  have  ourselves  received  M.  Guizot’s  testimony  to  the 
perfect  good  faith  with  which  all  his  private  papers  were  deli¬ 
vered  to  him,  unmutilatcd  and  unexamined, — preserved  by  M. 
dc  Lamartine  not  only  from  plunder,  but  from  curiosity. 

Lamartine  tells  us  that  he  passed  the  night  in  reflections  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  France.  He  has  generally  been  considered 
a  pacific  foreign  minister.  It  is  true  that,  as  he  tells  us  in  this 
history,  and  in  his  ‘  Conselller  du  Peuple’  of  last  June,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  war  in  1848  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Moderate 
Republican  party.  He  saw  that  war,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
would  lead  to  increased  expenditure  and  diminished  income,  double 
taxation,  forced  loans,  national  bankruptcy,  inconvertible  paper 
currency,  destruction  of  manufactures,  suspension  of  commerce, 
insurrection  of  workmen,  the  emigration  of  the  rich,  the  rage  of 
the  poor,  and  a  reign  of  terror,  which  by  the  copious  use  of  its 
own  powerful  instruments,  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  He 
laboured  therefore  anxiously  to  preserve  peace,  at  that  particular 
period.  But  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  political  feelings  is  not  pacific ;  for  it  is  ambitious ; 
and  ambition  is  always  warlike  —  especially  in  France.  One  of 
his  complaints  against  Louis  Philippe  is,  that  France  under  his 
government  could  not  increase  her  territory.  In  his  general 
view  of  the  policy  which  France  ought  to  adopt,  he  proposes 
only  two  courses,  —  each  of  them  involving  war  for  the  purpose 
of  conquest;  and  decides  in  favour  of  the  most  violent,  the  most 
unprincipled,  and  the  most  ambitious  :  — 

‘  The  treaties  of  1815,’  he  says,  ‘  drove  back  France  into  limits  too 
narrow  for  her  vanity  and  for  her  activity.  They  left,  her  without 
an  ally,  and  therefore  restless  and  suspicious.  There  were  two  modes 
by  which  we  might  have  reconstructed  our  alliances,  and  established 
a  French  system  on  the  Continent  and  on  the  ocean.  One  was  to  ally 
ourselves  with  Germany,  against  Russia  and  England — the  other,  to 
ally  ourselves  with  Russia,  against  Austria  and  England.  In  the 
former  case,  we  might  extend  our  territory  in  Savoy,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine — by  granting  to  Austria 
an  extension  in  Italy,  on  the  Lower  Danube  and  on  the  Adriatic., 
If  we  adopt  the  second  alternative,  we  may  stifle  Austria  between 
ourselves  and  Russia ;  extend  ourselves  freely  over  Italy,  repossess 
ourselves  of  Belgium  and  of  the  Rhine,  and  reassume  our  influence 
over  Spain.  Granting  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Dardanelles, 
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and  the  Adriatic  to  Russia,  would  insure  to  us  these  advantages !  Our 
alliance  with  Russia  is  proclaimed  by  nature, — it  is  revealed  by 
geography.  It  is  an  alliance  of  war,  to  preserve  two  great  races  from 
danger :  it  secures  an  equilibrium  of  peace,  by  placing  two  great 
weights  on  each  side  of  the  Continent,  to  keep  down  the  centre,  and 
by  banishing  England,  as  their  satellite,  to  the  sea  and  to  Asia.’* 

The  deliberate  proposal  by  M.  de  Lamartine  of  an  object  so 
violent  and  aggressive  in  itself,  and  attainable  only  through 
years  of  universal  war,  is  a  curious  comment  on  ‘  La  fraternite 
‘  proclam^e  en  principe,  entres  les  peoples,  pour  abolir  la  guerre 
‘  eu  abolissant  les  conquetes.’  But  these  are  not  barren  specu¬ 
lations.  From  M.  de  Lamartine’s  principles  of  conduct  we  turn 
to  his  acts. 

The  first  is  the  celebrated  manifesto  of  the  6th  of  March. 

In  that  manifesto  he  declares  that  the  French  Republic 
considers  the  treaties  of  1815  as  no  longer  binding  on  her; 
though  she  admits  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  territorial  demarca¬ 
tions.  And,  further,  *  that  when  the  hour  for  the  reconstruction 
‘  of  any  oppressed  nationalities  shall  appear  to  France  to  have 
‘  arrived,  in  the  decrees  of  Providence,  — the  French  Republic 
‘  will  think  heFself  justified  in  arming  for  their  protection.’ 

Among  the  attacks  which  have  lately  been  made  on  that 
weak  defence  of  civilisation,  international  law,  this  manifesto 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  boldest  and  the  most  mischievous.  As 
Lamartine,  while  repudiating  in  the  name  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public  the  treaties  which,  as  he  himself  admits,  have  for  the  last 
thirty-four  years  formed  the  base  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,, 
does  not  state  the  cause  through  which  they  have  ceased  to  be 
obligatory,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  it. 

Is  it  that  Russia,^by  incorporating  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
Austria,  by  seizing  the  republic  of  Cracow, —  both  of  which  acta 
were  violations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  —  has  released  Fiance 
from  her  obligations  ?  It  may  be  so.  But  how  do  those  events 
affect  the  rights  of  England  ?  The  treaty  of  the  20th  of  Nov., 
1815,  between  France  and  England,  w’as  an  independent  treaty; 
not  referring  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  signed  many  months  be¬ 
fore —  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, — and  to  which  France,  then 
under  the  government  of  Napoleon,  was  not  really  a  party.  Eng¬ 
land,  who  took  not  merely  a  substantial  but  an  active  paui;  in  the 

*  We  copy  the  rather  obscure  conclusion : — *  L’alliance  Russe,  e’est 
‘  le  cri  de  la  nature.  C’est  la  revelation  des  geographies.  C’est  I’alliance 
*  de  guerre  pour  les  ^ventualitds  de  I’avenir  de  deux  grandes  races. 

'  C’est  I'equilibre  de  paix  par  deux  grands  poids  aux  extrdmites  da 
‘  Continent — contenant  le  milieu,  et  releguant  I’Angleterre,  comme 
‘^une  puissance  satellite  sur  I’ocean  et  en  Asie.’  (Tome  ii.  p.  14.) 
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Act  of  the  Congress,  was  as  much  injured  by  the  violations  of  it 
as  France.  To  hold  then  that  these  violations  had  the  efl'ect  of 
depriving  England  of  the  benefit  of  the  engagements  made  to 
her  by  France,  would  render  nugatory  all  complicated  arrange¬ 
ments;  or  all  at  least  to  which  France  may  be  a  party!  We 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Republic  means  to  disclaim,  in  the  mass, 
all  the  obligations  of  the  Monarchy :  Since  this  would  be  an 
extremity  of  bad  faith,  of  which  no  one  ought  to  be  accused  till 
he  avows  it. 

The  only  remaining  pretext  that  occurs  to  us  is,  that  the 
treaties  of  1815  were  extorted  from  France  by  force.  Of  course 
they  were  extorted  by  force.  Every  disadvantageous  peace  is 
extorted  by  force.  The  treaty  which  recognised  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  was  extorted  from  England  by 
force.  The  treaty  which  gave  Norway  to  Sweden  was  ex¬ 
torted  from  Denmark  by  force ;  that  which  gave  Finland  to 
Russia  was  extorted  from  Sweden  by  force ;  that  which  ended 
the  late  war  between  Austria  and  Piedmont  was  extorted  from 
Piedmont  by  force.  But  are  these  treaties  therefore  void  ?  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  valid  only  until  the  beaten  party  is 
strong  enough  to  repudiate  them  ?  If  this  be  the  law  of  nations, 
the  practice  of  nations  must  revert  to  what  it  was  2000  years 
ago.  If  the  beaten  party  is  not  to  be  bound  by  stipulations 
longer  than  he  is  too  weak  to  reject  them,  the  consequence  will 
be  that  he  must  be  rendered  incapable  of  ever  doing  further 
injury.  If  he  cannot  purchase  safety  by  engagements,  he  must 
be  destroyed.  All  wars  must  become  wars  of  extermination. 

The  offer  of  assistance  to  oppressed  nationalities,  when  tran¬ 
slated  into  intelligible  language,  is  an  offer  of  the  armed  inter¬ 
ference  of  France  to  detach  from  their  existing  government  any 
portions  of  a  composite  empire,  distinguished  by  race  or  language 
from  their  fellow  subjects,  which  she  may  think  fit  to  consider 
oppressed,  and  called  by  Providence  to  separate  independence. 
When  we  recollect  that  almost  every  kingdom  of  Europe  is  a 
union  of  distinct  nations, — that  neither  the  Swedish,  the  Danish, 
the  Russian,  the  Prussian,  the  Austrian,  the  Turkish,  the 
Neapolitan,  the  Sardinian,  the  Belgian,  the  Dutch,  nor  the 
British  state  is  homogeneous,  this  is,  in  fact,  a  threat  on  the 
part  of  France  to  interfere  by  force  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
almost  every  government  in  Europe,  —  and  to  interfere  for  the 
express  purpose  of  dismembering  it.  It  is  an  open  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  barbarous  feeling  which  leads  men  to  quarrel 
because  they  differ  in  language  or  in  race, — which  drives  the 
Irish  to  clamour  for  repeal,  the  Holsteiners  to  demand  separation, 
and  the  Croats  to  attack  the  Magyars ;  and  has  done  more,  within 
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the  last  year,  to  retard  the  civilisation  of  Europe  than  can  be 
repaired  during  the  remainder  of  the  century.  So  little  did 
Lamartine  know  what  he  was  doing,  that  his  comment  on  this 
manifesto  is,  that  it  created  no  source  of  war,  but  removed 
many ;  that  it  abolished  ambition  and  conquest ! 

His  second  measure  was  to  assemble  an  army  on  the  frontier 
of  Savoy,  in  order,  as  is  not  obscurely  insinuated,  to  make  the 
war  between  Piedmont  and  Austria  a  means  of  seizing  on  Savoy. 

‘  Whatever,”  he  says,  “were  the  results  of  that  war, the  French 
‘  “army  was  to  pass  the  Alps,  in  order  to  act  or  negotiate  in  arms.” 

‘  This  was  Lamartine’s  policy.  His  successors  abandoned  it, — 
‘  he  does  not  judge  their  conduct — he  only  relates  it.’* 

A  third  measure  was,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  with 
a  national  income  inferior  by  about  twelve  millions  sterling  to 
the  national  expenditure,  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  army  from 
370,000  men  to  580,000  f;  that  is  to  say,  to  about  one  j)erson 
in  fifty-eight  of  the  whole  population,  or  to  alwut  one  in  four¬ 
teen  of  the  able-bodied  males.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  he  tells 
us  that  the  number  of  520,000  was  actually  reached ;  or  about 
one  in  sixty-four  of  the  whole  population,  and  one  in  sixteen  of 
the  able-bodied  males ;  —  a  military  force  which,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  country,  is  about  three  times  as  large  as 
that  of  England,  and  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Russia, — an  army 
not  exceeding,  perhaps,  the  amount  which  a  foreign  policy  of 
ambition  and  interference  might  require,  but  destined,  if  it  be 
maintained,  from  its  magnitude  when  compared  to  the  resources 
of  the  country,  to  ruin  its  finances,  and  ultimately  to  destroy 
the  little  that  it  has  retained  of  liberty. 

In  general  a  minister  is  held  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of 
the  cabinet.  He  is  so  responsible,  because  he  voluntarily  joined 
them  and  voluntarily  remains  with  them.  It  is  assumed  that  he 
knew  beforehand  what  would  be  the  outline  and  general  course 
of  their  policy;  and  if  he  finds  that  they  propose  any  thing 
which  he  thinks  seriously  mischievous,  he  ought  to  resign.  But 
we  do  not  apply  this  rule  to  M.  de  Lamartine.  He  knew  little 
—  indeed  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  know  much  —  of  his 
associates.  We  believe  that  he  exercised  little  influence — much 
less  than  might  be  inferred  from  his  own  narrative  —  on  their 
selection.  He  firmly  believed  that  any  change  in  the  Provisional 
Government  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  would  destroy 
it,  and  leave  France  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  without  a  steers¬ 
man.  With  this  belief,  he  could  neither  resign  himself,  nor 
require,  or  indeed  permit,  the  resignation  of  any  of  his  associates, 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  278. ;  see  also  p.  283. 
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—  however  nunieroua  and  deep-rooted  might  be  their  subjects  of 
disagreement.  This  system  must  have  been  fatal  to  his  intluence. 
The  lever  with  which  the  member  of  a  cabinet  acts  on  his  col¬ 
leagues,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  the  threat  of  resignation. 
He  uses  it  against  measures,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  uses  it 
against  men.  But  Lamartine  could  do  neither.  However  he 
might  disapprove  of  those  whom  he  generally  indicates  as  ‘  the 
‘  minority  in  the  government,’  (though  it  is  clear  that  they  often 
were  the  majority,)  he  could  not  quit  them, — and  he  could  not 
displace  them.  The  evidence  of  several  of  his  colleagues,  taken 
by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  events  of  the  23rd  of 
June  and  the  15th  of  May,  contains  some  curious  revelations. 
We  will  quote  a  few  of  them,  beginning  by  that  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  number — M.  Arago. 

*  I  admit  that  there  was  a  disagreement  in  the  Government : 
‘  it  contained  two  opposing  elements, — a  republic  of  moderation, 
‘  and  one  of  violence.  We  (that  is  the  moderate  party)  were 
‘  attacked,  sometimes  by  reasoning,  sometimes  by  threats.  It 
‘  was  not  only  in  the  streets,  but  at  the  council-table,  that  the 

*  red  flag  was  proposed.  I  answered  that  I  had  rather  be  cut 
‘  to  pieces  than  adopt  that  symbol.  As  the  discussion  became 
‘  violent,  I  said,  “  Call  in  your  partisans ;  I  will  have  the  rappel 
‘  “  beaten,  and  we  will  fight  it  out.”  They  were'always  ready  to 
‘  threaten  us  with  the  musket.  “Well,  be  it  so:  the  musket!” 

*  I  used  to  answer.’* 

He  is  follow'ed  by  Gamier  Pages :  — 

*  The  Provisional  Government  contained  several  elements. 
‘  There  was  the  Socialist  element,  represented  by  Louis  Blanc 
‘  and  Albert ;  there  were  the  advanced  republicans,  represented 
‘  by  Ledru  Kollin  and  Flocon.  From  the  24th  of  Febmary  to 

*  the  24th  of  June  we  were  in  a  perpetual  stmggle.  In  order  to 

‘  hold  together,  without  resignation  or  rupture,  till  the  meeting 
‘  of  the  Assembly,  we  were  forced  to  submit  to  one  continued 
‘  system  of  compromise.’ f  , 

The  next  witness  is  M.  Marrast :  — 

‘  There  were,’  he  said,  ‘  three  parties  in  the  Provisional  Go- 

*  vernment, —  Socialism  and  Communism,  represented  by  Louis 
‘  Blanc  and  Albert ;  the  Violent  Republic  represented  by  Ledm 

*  Kollin  and  Flocon ;  and  the  Moderate  Republic,  by  Dupont  de 

*  TEure,  Arago,  Lamartine,  Gamier  Pages,  Marie,  and  himself. 


•  Enquete,  tome  i.  p.  224 — 230.  The  original  is,  ‘  Des  coups  de 
*  fusils,  nous  disait-on  alors  assez  facilement :  et  bien-soit :  des  coups  de 
‘^fusils  repondais-je.’ 
t  Ibid.  p.  284. 
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*  There  was  a  constant  war  between  himself  as  mayor  of  Paris, 

*  and  Ledru  Rollin  as  Home  Minister.  Once  Ledru  Kollin 

*  resigned.  Lamartine  persuaded  him  to  eontinue.  On  the 

*  question  of  delaying  the  election  of  the  Assembly  he  was 
‘  inexeusably  violent.  “  When  one  has  200,000  men  at  one’s 

*  “  command,”  he  said,  “  one  may  venture  any  thing,  and  the 
‘  “  Assembly  itself  shall  not  stop  me.”’* 

We  shall  end  these  extracts  by  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses 
not  actually  members  of  the  Government,  but  nearly  connected 
with  it.  One  is  M.  Carlier,  directeur  de  la  Police :  — 

*  There  were  in  fact  four  governments,  —  one  that  of  Louis 

*  Blanc  and  Albert,  who  wished  for  Communism ;  another  that  of 
‘  Ledru  Rollin,  who  desired  the  Red  Republic  and  Terror ;  the 

*  third  that  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  who  wished  to  conciliate  every- 

*  body,  and  thought  that  he  could  do  so  by  his  eloquence ;  and 
‘  the  fourth  that  of  Arago,  Marie,  Gamier  Pages,  and  Marrast, 

*  who  represented  the  moderate  party.  The  evil  influences 

*  worked  separately  and  silently,  on  ordinary  occasions ;  but 

*  whenever  there  was  an  insurrection  they  united.’ 

The  other  is  M.  Goudehaux,  for  a  short  time  their  Minister 
of  Finance :  — 

.  ‘  The  disagreement  in  the  Provisional  Government  was  con- 

*  stant.  Lamartine  gave  up  his  opinions  one  by  one.  He  let 
‘  himself  be  overpowered  and  carried  aw'ay.  He  wished  to 
‘  stand  always  as  a  sort  of  umpire ;  and  thought  that  with  his 

*  eloquence  he  could  manage  everybody.  Ardour  with  him 
‘  was  capacity.  He  hoped  to  use  the  violent,  and  to  control 

*  them.’t 

To  add  to  the  diflSculties  of  the  moderate  party,  two  of  the 
most  important  of  the  subordinate  ministries,  the  Postes  and 
the  Police,  were  occupied  by  E.  Arago  and  Caussidiere,  —  men 
appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  bureau  of  the  ‘  Reforme’  news¬ 
paper — and  clmming,  therefore,  an  independent  title  and  a  sort 
of  independent  authority,  and  throwing  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  violent  party. 

The  great  practical  questions  that  first  divided  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were,  the  period  at  which  they  were  to  be  superseded  by 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  ought  to  endeavour  to  give  a  decided  character  to  that 
Assembly.  Lamartine  was  wisely  and  sincerely  anxious  to 
retire  as  soon  as  possible  from  his  slippery  post;  and  desired 
that  the  Assembly,  which  was  to  provide  for  the  immediate,  and 
for  the  future,  government  of  France,  should  fiurly  represent 


Enquete,  p.  246,  247. 
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the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  French  people.  But  the  Violent 
party,  both  in  the  Government  and  in  the  streets,  were  anxious 
to  prolong  the  existing  state  of  things;  under  which  Paris 
dictated  to  France,  and  they  dictated  to  Paris.  And  they  were 
still  more  anxious  that,  when  at  last  the  Assembly  must  meet,  it 
should  be  found  to  contain  a  majority  which  would  give  effect 
to  their  theories,  and  maintain  them  in  power. 

The  first  open  conflict  between  the  two  parties  seems  to  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  latter  question.  In  the 
beginning  of  March,  Ledru  liollin,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
issued  circulars  to  the  Commissioners,  who  had  been  sent,  as  a 
kind  of  proconsuls,  into  the  provinces.  In  the  first  of  them, 
that  of  the  8th  of  March,  ‘  Take  as  your  rule,’  he  said,  ‘  that 
‘  political  functions,  whatever  be  their  rank,  must  be  entrusted 

*  only  to  tried  republicans.  Those  who  have  obeyed  the  con- 
‘  temptible  power  which  the  popular  breath  has  just  blown  away, 

‘  cannot  serve  the  people.  Place  everywhere  men  whose  hearts 
‘  and  courage  are  with  us, — men  who  will  give  us  an  Assembly 
‘  capable  of  understanding  and  carrying  out  the  will  of  the 

*  people  ;  —  in  a  word,  men  de  la  veille,  et  pas  du  lendemain.’  * 

By  the  second,  dated  the  12th  of  ^larch,  he  informed  them 
that  their  powers,  like  those  of  the  government  which  they 
represented,  were  absolute.  *  The  victory  of  the  people,’  he  said, 

*  has  thrown  on  you  the  duty  of  completing  its  work ;  and  for 
‘  that  purpose  it  invests  you  with  its  sovereignty;  you  are  respon- 
‘  sible  only  to  your  own  consciences.  Whatever  the  public  safety 
‘  requires,  you  must  do.  Your  great  business  is  with  the  elections. 

*  Be  on  your  guard  against  those  who,  having  served  a  king,  now 
‘  profess  to  serve  a  people.  The  Assembly  must  be  animated 
‘  with  the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  Those  who  ask  a  seat  in  it 
‘  must  be  pure  from  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Let  the  word 
‘  everywhere  be,  new  men  1  and,  if  possible,  from  the  mass  of  the 
‘  people.  No  compromises, —  no  compliances.  Let  the  day  of 

*  the  election  be  the  triumph  of  the  revolution.’  f 

‘  These  circulars,’  says  Lamartine,  ‘  rang  like  a  tocsin  through  the 
country.  They  suddenly  roused  it  from  its  dreams  of  concord  and  peace. 
Men  shuddered  at  the  words  “  Your  powers  are  boundless” — which 
brought  again  to  mind  the  Commissioners  of  the  old  Convention.  The 
attempt  to  confine  political  power  to  the  republicaus  de  la  veille,  was 
an  attempt  to  disfranchise  nearly  the  whole  nation ;  for  if  the  number 
of  those  whose  reason  preferred  a  republic  was  immense,  that  of  those 
who  would  have  taken  steps  to  obtain  one  was  very  small.^  Lamartine 

*  Actes  du  Gouvernement  Provisoire,  2de  partie,  p.  91. 

I  Ibid.  2de  partie,  p.  125. 

'  $  Vol.  ii.  p.  184.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  discovered  the 
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felt  that  if  these  circulars  were  not  disavowed,  the  republic  would 
become  the  tyranny  of  a  minority,  to  be  upheld  by  ten*or  within  and 
by  war  without,  by  disturbance,  by  exactions,  by  dismissals, — in 
short,  by  revolutionary  violence  in  all  its  forms.  He,  and  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  were  resolved  to  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  bear,  before  God,  before  history,  and  before  their  own  consciences, 
the  responsibility  of  so  execrable  a  government.’* 

He  summoned,  therefore,  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Government 
for  the  16th of  March.  The  debate  was  violent;  and  lasted  for 
several  hours.  It  ended  in  the  adoption  and  publication  of  a  pro¬ 
clamation  drawn  up  by  Lamartine,  and  intended  to  be  a  dis¬ 
avowal  of  the  circulars  of  Ledru  Kollin.  But  we  must  confess 
that  it  appears  to  us  a  very  faint  disavowal.  The  strongest 
passages  are  those  which  urge  the  people  to  respect  in  others 
the  freedom  of  suffrage  which  they  demand  for  themselves, — 
not  to  scrutinise  the  names  which  those  whom  they  may  think 
their  enemies  write  on  their  cards,  but  to  trust  that  they  are 
those  of  true  republicans.  ‘  Trust,’  it  says,  ‘  the  good  sense  of 
‘the  people,  —  give  it  liberty,  and  it  will  give  you  back  the 
‘  republic.’  f 

The  next  day,  however,  the  celebrated  17th  of  March,  the 
minority  took  a  signal  revenge.  The  Socialist  and  Red  party 
as  usual  combined.  Under  the  direction  of  Caussidiere,  Louis 
Blanc,  Blanqui,  Barbes,  Sobrier,  and  the  other  veterans  of 
insurrection  and  conspiracy,  a  demonstration — to  use  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  name  —  was  prepared,  which  was  to  carry  to  the 
Government  the  will  of  the  people. 

‘  At  noon  on  the  17th,’  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  ‘  the  members  of  the 
Government  were  assembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  From  time  to 
time  they  went  out  on  the  balcony  to  watch  for  the  column.  At 
length  it  showed  itself  over  the  approaches  of  the  bridge.  At  its  head 
were  about  600  men,  the  leaders  of  the  clubs,  in  ranks  of  about  forty 
abreast  Before  each  club  was  its  flag,  borne  by  two  or  three  men,  and 
a  woman  wearing  the  hideous  bonnet  rouge.  Immediately  behind 
marched  a  broad  compact  column  of  workmen,  of  all  professions, 
decently  dressed,  grave,  modest,  inoffensive,  abstaining  from  every 
alarming  gesture  or  word,  and  appearing  to  think  that  they  were  per¬ 
forming  an  act  of  calm  and  holy  patriotism.  The  first  ranks  of  this 
column  filled  the  Place  de  THotel  de  Ville,  and  its  centre  and  rear 


sense  of  the  last  of  these  sentences.  The  original  is  this ; — ‘  Car  si  le 
*  nombre  des  republicains  de  raison  etait  immense,  le  nombre  dcs 
‘  republicains  de  faction  etait  bien  petit.’ 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

t  Actes  du  Gouvemement  Provisoire,  partie  ler,  p.  148. 
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extended  back  to  the  extremity  of  the  Champs  Elyaees.  Its  number 
was  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  140,000  men.’* 

About  100  of  the  leaders  were  admitted,  and  received  by  the 
Provisional  Government  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  most  historical  room  now  remaining  in  Paris ;  —  the  hall  in 
which  sat  the  formidable  Commune  de  Paris;  from  whose 
window  Hanriot  was  thrown;  on  whose  floor  Bobespierre  lay 
mortally  wounded  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  Thermidor. 

Blanqui,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  people,  in  decent  but 
imperious  terms,  required  the  postponement  for  ten  days  of  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard ;  ithe  postponement 
for  an  indefinite  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly, 
then  fixed  for  the  20th  of  April;  and  the  perpetual  exclusion 
from  Paris  of  the  regular  army. 

He  was  answered  by  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Bollin, — whose 
expressions  of  indignation  must  have  been  amusing  to  those  who 
W’ere  in  the  secret,  —  by  Cremieux,  by  ^larie,  and  by  Dupont 
de  I’Eure.  ‘  The  answers,’  says  Lamartine,  ‘  were  not  very 
‘  clear.  It  was  admitted  that  we  agreed  with  them  in  some 

*  points,  that  we  differed  in  others,  and  we  promised  to  deliberate 

*  on  all.’  He  has  given  us  his  own  speech.  It  contains  a 
promise  to  consider  the  question  as  to  the  National  Guard ;  and 
denies  any  intention  to  bring  back  the  troops  to  Paris.  ‘  We 
‘  never  have  thought,’  he  said,  ‘  of  doing  so  ;  we  do  not  think  of 
‘  doing  so ;  we  never  shall  think  of  doing  so.  This  is  the  truth. 

‘  Tell  it  to  the  people.  The  Republic  wants  at  home  no  de- 
‘  fenders  but  the  people  in  arms.’  As  to  the  postponement  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  he  refused  to  make  any  engage¬ 
ment  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  whole  country;  but 
promised,  as  his  colleagues  had  done,  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
serious  deliberation.  The  fate  of  the  Government  now  depended 
on  the  will  of  the  instigators  of  the  movement  —  Blanqui, 
Barbes,  Sobrier,  Raspail,  and  Cabet.  Cabet  took  the  lead,  and 
advised  his  followers  to  grant  the  proposed  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  other  leaders  acquiesced;  the  delegates  retired,  and  Louis 
Blanc  harangued  the  people  from  the  balcony,  and  thanked 
them  in  the  nam&  of  the  Provisional  Government  for  the  irre¬ 
sistible  force  which  they  had  placed  at  its  disposal. 

*  The  majority  of  the  Government,’  says  Lamartine,  ‘  affected  to  be 
pleased  and  grateful !  But  their  hearts  w'ere  torn  by  the  audacity  and 
success  of  the  conspirators.  They  now  began  to  distrust  a  force,  over 
which  there  was  no  control.  Lamartine  himself  understood  what  had 
passed.  He  saw  that  the  moderate  majority  had  received  a  signal 
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defeat ;  and  that  those  who  called  themselves  their  supporters  were  in 
fact  their  tyrants.’* 

But  the  measure  of  his  humiliation  was  not  yet  full.  The 
next*  (lay  he  had  to  sign  a  proclamation  in  which  the  Provisional 
Government  solemnly  thanked  the  people  of  Paris  for  ‘  la  mani- 

*  festation  si  imposante  dont  vous  avez  donne  hier  Ic  magnlfique 
‘  spectacle.’  ‘  The  Provisional  Government,’  it  added,  *  has  seen 
‘  its  power  confirmed  by  200,000  citizens,  marching  with  the 

*  calmness  of  power.  People  of  Paris,  you  have  been  as  great  in 

*  this  manifestation  as  you  were  courageous  behind  your  barri- 
‘  cades.  Again  the  Government  thanks  you.  The  elections  of  the 
‘  National  Guard  are  postponed  to  the  5th  of  April.’ f  The  best 
(»mment  on  these  transactions  is  that  of  a  very  intelligent 
bystander,  —  M.  Emile  Thomas,  the  director  of  the  ateliers 
nationaux,  whose  intimate  connexion  both  with  the  Provisional 
Government  and  with  the  working  classes  of  Paris,  gave  him 
better  opjiortunltics  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  events  than 
were  enjoyed  by  ])erhaps  any  other  individual. 

*  The  effect,’  he  says,  ‘of  the  manifestation  of  the  17th  of 
‘  March  was  terrible.  It  struck  wdth  consternation  the  moderate 
‘  portion  of  the  Government ;  it  gave  triumphant  influence  to 

*  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  friends ;  and  it  showed  to  the  work- 
‘  people  the  extent  of  their  power.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
‘  what  was  the  previous  state  of  the  Government.  Before  the 
‘17th  of  March  it  stood  thus:  on  one  side,  De  Lamartine, 
‘  Marrast,  Gamier  Pages,  Arago,  and  Marie ;  on  the  other, 
‘  Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon,  Cremieux,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert 
‘  I  omit  the  venerable  Dujmnt  de  I’Eure,  whose  age,  and  still 

*  more  whose  character,  kept  him  aloof  from  these  struggles  of 
‘  ambition.  After  the  17th  of  March  the  moderate  j)arty  was 
‘  reduced  to  Marrast,  Arago,  and  Marie.  Gamier  P^^s  was 
‘  undecided ;  De  Lamartine,  terrified  by  the  mature  and  by  the 
‘  strength  of  the  popular  current,  hesitated  before  the  alternative 
‘  of  civil  war.  He  was  neutral  for  a  time;  but  it  w’as  to  unite  hlra- 
‘  self  afterwards  wdth  the  man  who  seemed  to  have  the  popular 
‘  sympathy  on  his  side.  Cremieux,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert, 

*  connected  themselves  more  strictly  with  Flocon  and  with  Ledru 
‘  Rollin,  who  afterwards  alone  gave  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
‘  ment  its  impulse ;  modified  only  by  the  wild  preaching  of 

*  Louis  Blanc,  which  a  month  after  threw  him  out  of  the  sphere 
‘  of  his  colleagues,  into  that  of  Raspail,  Barbies,  and  Blanqui.’^ 
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Lamartine’s  own  narrative,  on  the  whole,  eonfinns  Emile 
Thomas.  Between  the  17th  of  March,  he  says,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  lay  an  abyss  of  anarchy.  The  wisest  of  his 
friends  denied  that  it  could  be  crossed. 

‘  Never,’  they  said,  ‘  will  the  UUra-l?epublican  party,  already 
entrenched  within  the  Government,  commanding  200,000  men  in 
Paris,  with  its  commissioners  and  clubs  in  the  departments,  and  the 
ai'tisans  everywhere;  masters  of  the  police,  of  the  Luxembourg,  of 
the  streets,  of  the  National  Guard  from  the  suburbs,  and  of  the 
ateliers  nationaux,  never  will  this  party  allow  the  election  of  an 
Assembly  to  tear  it  from  power.  Lamartine  knew  well  all  these 
sources  of  danger  —  but  the  lot  was  cast  —  His  death,  if  he  was  to  die 
in  the  attempt,  would  be  avenged  !  And  so  he  proceeded,  resolved  to 
work  his  way  by  concession  or  by  force,  (decide  a  transiger  ou  it 
combattre)  to  his  two  great  objects,  the  preservation  of  peace  abroad, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly.’* 

The  means  which  he  adopted  w'ere,  as  he  tells  us,  two :  first, 
taking  measures  for  putting,  as  soon  as  possible,  Paris,  or  at  least 
the  Government,  under  the  protection  of  a  regular  army ;  and 
second,  seeking  to  acquire  an  influence  over  the  subordinate  con¬ 
spirators.  For  the  first  purjwse,  he  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Ncgrier,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  North,  and 
ascertained  that  he  could  rely  on  his  assistance,  if  an  insurrection 
should  drive  the  Provisional  Government  out  of  Paris ;  he  also 
jKjrsuadcd  General  Cavaignac  to  accept  the  war  office ;  and  he 
urged  the  clothing  and  training  of  the  garde  mobile,  which, 
though  only  three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  date  of  the  decree 
which  created  it,  already  amounted  to  several  thousands.  Ills 
endeavours  to  bring  over,  or  at  least  to  mollify,  the  inferior 
members  of  the  ultra-republican  party,  appeared  to  him  to  succeed ' 
with  the  leaders  of  the  principal  clubs — withCabet,  with  Barb^, 
with  Kaspail,  and  with  Sobrier.  If  he  could  not  {/’yuade  them 
all  to  abandon  their  schemes,  he  obtained  at  least  an  adjournment, 
lie  has  given  us  au  interesting  account  of  his  interview  with 
one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  conspirators — Blanqui.  It  ended  in 
Blanqui’s  pouring  out  to  Lamartine  his  whole  soul.  He  told  him 
the  history  of  his  life ;  which  had  been  passed  in  plotting  against 
every  government  under  which  he  had  lived, — he  described  his 
passion  for  a  woman,  who  had  shared  his  sufferings  until  they 
killed  her, — his  solitary  meditations, — his  religious  aspirations, 
— his  dislike  of  bloodshed,  —  and  at  last  his  irresistible  craving 
for  conspiracy — a  taste  which  long  indulgence  had  made  a  second 
nature.  Lamartine  now  thought  that  he  perceived  in  him  the  tact 
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and  sagacity  of  a  negotiator,  and  asked  him  If  he  would  exchange 
his  life  of  treason  for  one  of  diplomacy.  Blanqui,  he  says, 
seemed  Inclined  to  accept  the  offer.  If  It  had  been  carried  Into 
effect.  It  would  have  been  an  amusing  Incident  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  phantasmagoria.  He  did  not  confine  his  seductions  to 
the  leaders  of  the  clubs.  The  popular  demagogues  of  the  turbu¬ 
lent  districts — St.  Mar^eau,  St.  Antoine,  and  the  Bastlle — 
passed  whole  nights  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  Hotel  des 
Affaires  Etrangeres,  discussing  with  him  unreservedly  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  economical 
and  social  questions  which  are  still  perplexing  the  half-educated 
population  of  the  great  towns  of  France.  Sometimes  he  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  their  opinions  were  absurd  and  their  plans  mis¬ 
chievous;  but,  at  the  worst,  he  thus  learned  what  those  opinions 
and  plans  were, — and  he  believes  that  this  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  save  Paris  and  the  Assembly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  factions  in  the  Government  became 
more  and  more  hostile.  Their  meetings,  says  Lamartine,  were 
few,  short,  and  full  of  suspicion  and  irritation.  One  party  was 
suspected  of  aiming  at  counter-revolution  and  restoration ;  the 
other  of  striving  to  keep  by  force  the  power  which  accident  had 
thrown  into  their  hands.  On  the  26th  of  March,  Ledru  Kollin, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  National  Guards  had  not  yet  reeeived 
their  arms  and  uniforms,  forced  an  adjournment  of  the  election 
of  the  Assembly  from  the  9th  to  the  27th  of  April.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  truce,  but  a  short  one. 

‘  The  two  camps,’  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  ‘  which  were  now  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  Government,  were  the  centres  of  opposite  tendencies  and 
systems.  The  partisans  of  each,  violent  and  suspicious,  were  grouped 
round  their  chiefs,  irritated  their  mutual  dislike,  resentment,  and  mis¬ 
trust,  and  at  last  led  them  to  plot  against  one  another,  —  to  lend 
their  names  and  their  cause  to  factious,  and  to  urge  those  factions  to 
extremities.  The  place  of  meeting  was  frequently  changed.  Pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  against  an  assault.  Two  or  three  hundred  men 
were  often  brought  together  secretly  and  posted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ministcrc  des  Finances,  (in  the  Kue  de  Rivoli,)  or  of  the 
Luxembourg,  to  prevent  a  surprise.  Each  party  kept  watch  on  the 
other.’* 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  April,  the  National  Guard 
had  elected  its  officers  and  received  its  arms,  but  was  not  fully 
equipped.  It  had  not  yet  been  called  out,  and  no  one  could 
foresee  what  would  be  its  opinions:  there  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  a  suspicion  that  it  would  side  in  general  with  the 
moderate  party ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  violent  party  wished 
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the  decisive  struggle  to  take  place  before  it  could  be  called  out. 
The  dissensions  in  the  Government  became  fiercer.  Ledru 
Kollin  seldom  apjjeared  at  their  councils.  Louis  Blanc  and 
Albert,  masters  of  the  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  work¬ 
men,  whose  delegates  met  at  the  Luxembourg,  reported  to  the 
Government,  without  justifying  them,  the  demands  and  threats 
of  their  followers.  On  the  14th  of  April,  at  a  council  which 
lasted  long  into  the  night,  they  confessed  in  a  tone  partly  of 
grief  and  partly  of  complaint,  that  a  manifestation,  resembling 
that  of  the  17  th  of  March,  was  likely  to  take  plaee, — to  obtain 
a  further  postponement  of  the  elections,  and  redress  of  other  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  people.  They  promised,  however,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  it.  The  next  day,  the  15th,  they  lamented  that  their 
endeavours  had  l)een  unsucessful;  but  assured  their  colleagues  that 
they  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  agitators  that  the  character 
of  the  manifestation  should  be  free  from  violence.  Lamartine 
answered,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  that  the  violence  consisted  in 
the  number :  that  a  visit  from  150,000  remonstrants,  however 
calm  their  demeanour,  was  enough  to  overthrow  a  defenceless 
government. 

At  night,  Lamartine,  before  he  went  to  bed,  burnt  most  of 
his  papers.  He  was  roused  in  his  first  sleep  by  some  of  his 
friends  from  the  clubs,  who  brought  him  news  that  the  con¬ 
spirators  had  resolved  the  next  day  to  collect  100,000  men  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars  at  noon ;  to  march  along  the  quays  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there  to  expel  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  to  substitute  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  —  consisting 
of  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  Arago  (whose  opinions 
they  misunderstood),  and  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  agitators.  According  to  the  evidence  of  M.  Marrast, 
of  which  we  have  already  cited  a  part,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  as  finally  settled  at  Sobrier’s  after  having 
been  discussed  at  Ledx'u  Rollin’s,  was  to  consist  of  Ledru 
Rollin,  Flocon,  and  Albert,  with  the  addition  of  Raspail, 
Blanqui,  Kerausie,  and  Cabet.  Ledru  Rollin,  however,  refused 
to  be  associated  with  Blanqui  —  and  Blanqui  with  Ledru 
Rollin*;  and  this  probably  prevented  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  Blanqui  appears  to  have  announced  what  was  going  on 
to  Lamartine  on  the  night  of  the  15th.  The  next  morning,  at 
about  eleven,  while  Lamartine,  still  at  his  own  house,  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  reports  of  the  gradual  increase  of  the  meeting  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  Ledru  Rollin  was  announced.  He  came  —  as  his  rival, 
Blanqui,  had  done  a  few  hours  before  —  to  reveal  the  plans  of 
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the  conspirators,  which  he  professed  to  have  learned  only  during 
the  night.  He  was  full,  of  course,  of  indignation,  and  of  reso¬ 
lution  to  prefer  death  to  treason  !  In  a  few  hours,  he  said,  we 
shall  be  attacked  by  more  than  100,000  men.  AN'hat  is  to  be 
done? 

*  Of  course,’  said  Lamartine,  ‘  to  beat  the  rappel,  and  call  out  the 
National  Guard.  You  are  Minister  of  the  Interior, —  it  is  your  busi¬ 
ness.  I  will  go  to  the  II«)tel  de  Ville  and  shut  myself  up  there  Avith 
such  battalions  of  the  Garde  Mobile  as  I  can  find.  If  the  National 
Guard  comes  to  my  assistance,  the  insurrection  will  be  destroyed 
between  two  fires.  If  it  do  not  answer  to  the  rappel,  I  shall  die  at  my 
post.’* 

They  separated,  apparently  agreed  on  this  course  of  action. 
Lamartine  got  together  four  companies  of  the  Garde  Mobile, 
and  placed  himself  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  found  there 
Marrast,  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  General  Changarnier.  La¬ 
martine  gave  to  the  latter  the  command  of  his  little  garrison.  It 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred  men.  In  three  hours  he  thought 
that  the  National  Guard  might  be  expected.  Changarnier 
answered  for  a  resistance  of  seven  hours.  The  column  of  attack 
was  by  this  time  in  motion.  The  scouts  reported  that  its  head 
had  already  reached  the  Quai  de  Chaillot,  not  three  miles  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  rappel  was  not  to  be  heard.  Ledru 
Rollin  had  forgotten  his  promise !  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  actual  calling  out  of  the  National 
Guard  is  due.  Lamartine  says  that  it  was  done  by  himself, 
Marrast,  and  Changarnier. 

The  following  is  Changamier’s  OAvn  story :  ‘  On  the  morning 

*  of  the  16th  I  was  an  ambassador.  At  a  quarter  after  twelve 

*  I  went  to  M.  de  Lamartine  to  take  his  final  instructions, 
‘  and  to  request  that  I  might  be  sent  off  to  Berlin  immediately. 
‘  I  found  there  a  secretary,  and  asked  some  questions  about 

*  Holstein.  “  Don’t  talk  of  Holstein,”  he  said  ;  “  at  this  instant 
* "  M.  de  Lamartine  may  be  killed.”  Madame  de  Lamar- 

*  tine  entreated  me  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  I  found  there 
‘  Marrast.  Lamartine  soon  arrived.  He  seemed  disturbed ; 

*  talked  of  the  divisions  of  the  Government,  and  complained  of 
‘  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Bollin,  whom  he  believed  to  be  en- 
‘  gaged  in  the  insurrection.  As  he  took  no  steps,  I  acted  of  my 
‘  own  accord.  General  Courtals  had  summoned  only  a  piquet 
‘  from  each  legion.  I  thought  that  the  rappel  general  ought  to 
‘  be  beaten.  Marrast  wrote  the  order,  at  my  dictation ;  and 
‘  this  Avas  the  summons  Avhich  called  out  the  National  Guards.’! 
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The  tenants  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  looked  anxiously  up  the 
river  to  see  Avhether  the  attack  or  the  relief  would  arrive  first. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  Pont  Royal  a  column  of  insurgents, 
about  thirty  thousand  strong,  headed  by  some  of  the  fiercest 
Clubbists  and  Socialists,  encountered  a  body  of  National  Guards 
marcliing  along  the  Quay  of  the  Louvre.  The  National  Guards 
let  it  pass,  closed  up  behind  it,  and  marched  after  it  along  the 
quay.  The  red  flags  of  the  first  ranks  of  the  insurgents  had 
just  shown  themselves  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  when  a  forest  of 
bayonets  shone  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  ct>n8isted  of 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  National  Guards  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine.  They  rushed  at  once  into  the  Place  de  Greve ; 
interj)osed  themselves  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  forced  them  to  disperse  under  the  pressure  of  two 
armed  bodies  of  superior  numbers.  The  day  ended  as  usual  — 
with  harangues  by  Lamartine  on  the  steps,  in  the  courts,  and 
from  the  windows. 

This  16th  of  April  is  one  of  the  most  important  days  which 
has  occurred  during  the  present  revolution.  It  was  the  first 
check  received  by  the  democratic  j)arty.  The  success  of  the 
Government  seems,  however,  to  have  depended  on  the  accidental 
presence  of  General  Changarnier  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  For  it 
is  clear  that  Lamartine  was  afraid  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
calling  out  the  National  Guards.  Though  warned  for  some 
days  of  what  was  coming,  he  did  not  think  of  this,  the  only 
effectual  defence,  till  late  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  the 
enemy  was  already  in  force  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  He  left  it 
too,  to  be  done  by  Ledru  Rollin,  without  seeing  that  he  did  it ; 
and  though  he  knew  that  Ledru  Rollin  was  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  And  when,  as  might  be  expected,  it  was  left  undone, 
Cliangamier  describes  him  as  helpless.  He  tells  us  that  on  the 
15th  he  and  his  colleagues  ‘  left  to  God  and  to  the  j>eople  the  fate 
‘  of  the  next  day.’*  He  thinks  this,  however,  the  finest  day 
of  his  political  life.f  Five  days  after,  on  the  2]st,  the  regular 
army  was  brought  back  to  Paris. 

On  the  27th  the  election  of  the  Assembly  took  place.  On 
the  4th  of  May  it  met.  Lamartine  was  now  the  most  popular 
man  in  France.  The  extent  to  which  he  had  promoted  the  re¬ 
volution  was  not  generally  known ;  and  his  conduct  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  forgotten,  in  the  gratitude  inspired  by 
his  resistance  to  the  Ultra-Republican  faction.  The  New  As¬ 
sembly  was,  as  he  tells  us,  ‘  non  republicain,  ou  peu  rcpublicain.’ J 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  340. 


t  Vol.  ii.  p.  332. 
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The  great  majority  were  country  people,  little  acquainted  with 
public  business,  or  with  Paris;  oppressed  by  the  new  responsibility 
of  having  in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation,  and  terri¬ 
fied  by  the  dangers,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  of  their  strangely 
acquired  position.  They  had  been  warned  by  the  Provisional 
Government,  that  the  people  of  Paris,  if  dissatisfied  with  their 
votes,  would  exercise  against  them  the  sacred  right  of  insurrec¬ 
tion.  They  knew  that  at  the  elections  of  the  officers  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  even  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  the  question 
*  How  will  you  act  if  the  Assembly  does  not  sympathise  with 
‘  the  people?’  had  been  frequently  asked, — and  that  the  popular 
answer  had  been,  *  March  against  it.’ 

Their  first  reception  by  their  new  subjects  could  not  have 
been  encouraging.  They  were  made  to  walk  on  foot,  through 
ranks  of  men  under  arms,  from  the  Place  Vendome  to  the 
Palais  Bourbon  ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  instead  of  enjoy¬ 
ing,  in  pursuance  of  the  engagement  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  absolute  freedom  in  the  choice  of  a  constitution,  they  had 
to  cry  Vive  la  Republique,  according  to  the  best  computation, 
seventeen  times  in  one  day.  They  were  required,  in  the  name 
of  the  heroic  people  of  Paris,  to  interrupt  their  debates,  present 
themselves  before  the  mob  under  their  portico,  and  shout  for 
the  republic  I  It  has  been  said  that  they  were  shown  in  their 
vaults  an  armoury,  containing  900  muskets,  and  informed  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  use  them  in  self-defence.  Lamartine 
and  Ledru  Rollin  were  at  that  time  8up|)osed  to  represent  the 
opposite  extremes  of  moderation  and  of  violence,  of  peace  and 
of  war,  of  order  and  of  anarchy.  The  great  majority,  accordingly, 
were  ready  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Lamartine,  and 
implore  his  advice,  his  assistance,  and  his  protection  ;  and  —  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  afford  them  —  to  appoint  him  by  accla¬ 
mation  the  temj)orary  President  of  the  Republic. 

*  All  the  Assembly,  all  Paris,  all  France,  indeed  all  Europe,’  he  says, 
‘had  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  —  eager  to  applaud  him  if  he  accepted 
the  dictatorship,  to  revile  him  if  he  refused  it.  He  could  not  conceal 
from  himself  that  his  popularity  had  become  an  absolute  passion, — 
that  the  ten  different  elections  which  made  him  a  sort  of  member 
for  France,  the  seven  or  eight  millions  of  votes  which  were  offered 
to  him  if  the  voice  of  the  people  should  become  necessary,  and  the 
support  of  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  nine  hundred  representatives, 
pointed  him  out  as  the  man  predestined  to  exercise  undivided  power. 
He  felt  that  he  had  the  necessary  strength ;  and  he  believed  that  he 
had  the  necessary  prudence.  The  glory  of  having  not  only  called 
forth  the  Assembly,  but  established  it,  — of  becoming  the  first  lawful 
authority  of  his  country,  after  being  her  first  revolutionary  ruler,  — 
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of  being  the  founder  and  protector  of  her  infant  freedom,  offered  to 
him  a  brilliant  and  permanent  place  in  the  records  of  distant  ages.’  * 

Two  motives,  however,  overbalanced  this  strong  temptation. 
In  the  first  place,  he  now  believed,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
that  neither  France  nor  the  Assembly  was  at  heart  republican; 
and  that  the  jealousy  which  his  elevation, — supposing  him  able 
to  maintain  it,  —  would  excite,  would  break  into  factions  the 
republican  party,  and  open  a  breach  for  the  return  of  monarchy. 

In  the  second  place,  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could  maintain 
himself  in  the  Assembly,  if  he  admitted  among  his  ministers  the 
Ultra-Republican  party  —  or  in  Paris,  if  he  excluded  them  I 

‘  The  Assembly,’  he  said  to  his  friends,  ‘  will  name  me  president,  on 
a  tacit  understanding  that  1  exclude  from  office  the  republicans.  If 
I  admit  them,  I  declare  war  against  the  Assembly,  by  imposing  on  it 
ministers  whom  it  distrusts  and  fears.*  If  I  exclude  them,  all  my 
rivals  in  the  Provisional  Government,  and  many  of  my  friends, — all  the 
Republicans,  whether  Socialist,  Terrorist,  or  Moderate,  all  the  three 
or  four  hundred  representatives  who  owe  their  seats  to  their  demo¬ 
cratic  opinions,  will  combine  against  me.  These  men  (the  violent 
republicans)  dispose  of  120,000  men  in  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  an 
army  now  obedient,  but  which  their  voice  can  call  into  insurrection ; 
they  dispose  also  of  the  delegates  of  the  different  trades  who  meet  at 
the  Luxembourg,  and  of  the  50,000  workpeople  who  are  their  fanatical 
followers ;  they  dispose  of  the  proletaires  t  of  the  National  Guard,  at 
least  60,000  bayonets  ;  they  are  masters  of  the  clubs,  which  they  can 
rouse  into  insurrection  in  a  single  night ;  they  have  at  their  command 
the  police,  and  the  Montagnards,  the  Lyonnais,  the  Gardes  Repub- 
licains,  the  Gardiens  de  Paris,  the  Guides,  in  short,  all  the  armed 
revolutionary  bands  which  are  under  its  influence.  The  day  after  I 
shall  construct  my  exclusive  ministry,  the  Assembly  will  be  attacked, 
will  be  conquered,  and  either  degraded  into  a  tool  of  the  conquerors, 
or  stain  with  its  blood  the  halls  in  which  1  have  seated  it.’  { 

A  third  course,  however,  was  proposed  to  him.  To  retire 
from  ofiScial  life,  and  let  France  endeavour  to  do  without  him. 

‘  This  course,’  answered  Lamartine,  ‘  would  be  the  most  agreeable, 
and  for  me,  personally,  the  wisest :  but  if  I  retire  from  the  Assembly, 
it  will  instantly  get  rid  of  all  my  colleagues.  It  will  place  power 
in  hands  suspected  by  the  republicans.  That  party  will  be  irritated, 
—  Paris  will  rise  at  its  call :  there  will  be  the  same  calamities,  though 
my  name  may  nut  then  be  mixed  with  them.  I  shall  save,  perhaps 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

t  This  word  has  no  English  equivalent,  nor  is  its  French  signi¬ 
fication  fixed.  Sometimes  it  is  used  by  Lamartine  as  signifying 
persons  without  political  power :  sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  without 
property. 

}  Vol.  ii.  p.  406—410. 
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raise,  myself — by  ruining  the  Assembly,  the  Republic,  and  the  country. 
I  will  do  the  contrary,  —  ruin  myself  to  save  the  Assembly.’  * 

On  these  grounds  Lamartine  impliedly  refused  the  President¬ 
ship  of  the  Republic,  by  supporting  the  motion  of  Domes,  that 
the  Assembly  should  vest  the  executive  power  in  a  body  of  five 
Commissioners;  and  he  deprecated  the  exclusion  of  the  ultra¬ 
republicans  from  that  commission.  ‘  The  members  of  the  Pro- 
‘  visi9nal  Government,’  he  said,  ‘  notwithstanding  differences 
‘  which  were  rather  presumed  than  real,  had  separated  the  day 

*  before,  full  of  mutual  esteem,  mutual  gratitude,  and  mutual 

*  confidence.’  The  Assembly,  after  two  days’  debate,  accepted, 
according  to  Lamartine  from  weariness,  —  according  to  our  sus¬ 
picion  from  fear, — what  he  calls  ‘this  unsatisfactory  but  neces- 

*  sary  measure.’  It  revenged  itself,  however,  for  his  adherence  to 
the  anarchists,  by  placing  him  fourth  on  the  list, — above  Ledm 
Rollin,  but  below  Arago,  Gamier  Pages,  and  Marie.  The 
Commissioners  selected  their  ministers,  says  Lamartine,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  compromise.  Among  them  were  Cremieux, 
Flocon,  and  Trelat,  and  w'hat  was  still  more  significant, 
Caussidiere.  So  that  the  police,  which  in  Paris  is  almost  the 
government,  remained  in  the  hands  of  one  who  was  known  to 
have  been  for  three  months  a  traitor  and  conspirator.  La¬ 
martine,  with  benevolent  simplicity,  seems  to  have  really 
believed  in  his  reformation. 

Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  in  thus  yielding  to  his 
fears  Lamartine  committed  a  grievous  error.  The  very  next 
week  the  Assembly  was  attacked  and  overpowered ;  and  not  six 
weeks  later  it  had  to  sustain  a  long  and  doubtful  battle.  Such 
is  usually  the  case  when  men  act  under  fear;  they  encourage 
the  enemy  whom  they  try  to  conciliate. 

Of  course  when  we  attribute  fear  to  Lamartine,  it  is  not  personal 
fear.  Perhaps  there  does  not  exist  a  man  more  ready  to  expose 
his  life,  or  more  calm  while  he  is  exposing  it ;  nor  is  he  deficient 
at  times  in  moral  courage.  To  take  part  in  the  Provisional 
Government  was  an  act  of  courage  amounting  to  rashness.  But 
Nature,  intending  him  to  delight  the  world,  and  not  suspecting 
that  he  would  try  to  rule  it,  has  given  to  him  an  imagination,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  his  judgment.  The  images  which  it  forms 
are  of  gigantic  dimensions.  It  inflated  Ledru  Rollin  into  a 
Danton,  and  the  Club  dcs  Clubs  into  a  new  Club  des  Jacobins. 
In  the  sleepless  nights  during  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  meditated 
on  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  undivided  power,  he  conjured 
up  spectres  of  danger,  as  unsubstantial  as  they  were  imposing. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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He  estimated,  for  Instance,  the  ultra-republican  force  in  Paris 
at  120,000  men  from  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  50,000  from  the 
Luxembourg,  60,000  from  the  National  Guards,  —  making  to¬ 
gether  230,000 ;  besides  the  miscellaneous  forces  of  the  clubs,  the 
Alontagnards,  and  the  other  revolutionary  bands,  which  really 
did  amount  to  about  20,000  more.  This  gives  a  revolutionary 
army  of  250,000  men,  —  enough  certainly  to  make  the  stoutest 
heart  quake.  But  we  do  not  believe  that,  after  subtracting  the 
army  and  the  Garde  Mobile,  there  are  much  more  than  300,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  Paris ;  and  no  one  can  believe 
that  five  sixths  of  them  would  have  actually  risen  against  the 
Government.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  number  which  has 
been  brought  to  fight  in  any  insurrection  has  ever  amounted  to 
40,000.  If  Lamartine,  on  the  9th  of  May,  had  frankly  united 
himself  to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  supported  as  it  was 
by  all  the  regular  troops,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
National  Guanls,  the  riot  of  the  15th  of  May  might  have  been 
a  little  more  serious,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  23rd  of  June  a 
little  less  so ;  we  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  ultimate 
result  in  both  cases  would  have  been  what  it  was. 

On  comparing  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted  from  this 
work  and  from  the  ‘  Conseiller  du  Peuple,’  it  will  be  seen  that 
Lamartine  makes  apparently  inconsistent  statements  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  retained  office  after  the  4th  of  May. 
Here  he  says  that  he  remained  in  the  Government  in  order  to 
prevent  a  battle  —  foreseeing  that  if  he  left  it,  the  Chamber  and 
the  Republicans  would  quarrel.  In  the  ‘  Conseiller  du  Peuple’ 
he  says  that  he  took  office  because  he  foresaw  a  battle,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  protect  the  Assembly  with  his  breast  and 
his  popularity.  Probably  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  in 
either  alternative.  To  prevent  the  battle,  if  it  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  ;  to  join  in  it,  if  it  could  not.* 

•  A  further  extract  from  the  letter  which  we  have  already  quoted 
furnishes  a  coteraporary  account  of  Lamartine’s  feelings :  — 

‘  The  first  time,’  says  our  correspondent,  ‘  that  I  spoke  to  Lamartine 
‘  after  the  24th  of  February,  was  on  the  4th  of  May.  We  had  then 
*  ratlier  a  warm  discussion :  I  maintained  that  we  ought  to  seize  the 
‘  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  feeling  exhibited  by  the  nation,  and 
‘  to  employ  our  parliamentary  majority  in  energetic  measures,  for 
‘  the  re-establishment  of  order.  “  That  must  bring  with  it,”  said 
‘  Lamartine,  “  a  frightful  battle.”  “  A  battle,”  I  replied,  “  is  inevit- 
‘  “  able,  do  what  we  will ;  and  if  it  comes  immediately,  we  shall  gain 
‘  “  it.”  “  I  had  rather,”  he  answered,  “  try  to  avoid  one,  and  I  think 
‘  “  that  I  shall  succeed.”  He  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
‘  battle  could  be  avoided ;  but  when  I  saw  the  terrible  days  of  June, 
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We  shall  imitate  Lamartine  in  passing  rapidly  over  the  rest 
of  his  political  life.  The  confidence  which  he  had  inspired  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  already  much  diminished,  by  his 
alliance  with  Ledru  Kollin,  was  further  shaken,  by  the  15th  of 
May,  and  utterly  destroyed  hy  the  23d  of  June.  By  that  time, 
indeed,  the  people  of  France  had  become  tired  of  a  collective 
executive ;  And  they  restored  the  monarchical  element — first  in 
General  Cavaignac,  and  afterwards,  more  effectually,  in  Louis 
Napoleon. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  ‘  Histoire  de  la 
‘  Revolution  de  1848’  will  raise  M.  de  Lamartine’s  reputation. 
It  shows  his  conduct  to  have  been  weaker,  and  his  principles  of 
action  to  be  more  absurd,  than  we  had  thought  possible.  But 
this  circumstance  adds  to  its  interest,  by  adding  to  its  credibility. 
Neither  the  actions  nor  the  motives  which  he  avows  are  such  as 
a  man  would  ascribe  to  himself  falsely.  And  we  must  add,  that 
when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  his 
narrative,  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  witnesses,  we  have 
generally  found  it  correct.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  an 
account  drawn  up  by  Marshal  Bugeaud,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
of  the  events  of  the  24th  of  February,  so  far  as  he  took  part  in 
them.  The  story,  as  told  by  Lamartine,  agrees  with  this  paper 
in  its  minutest  details;  and  probably  was  taken  from  the  Mar¬ 
shal’s  own  lips. 

As  a  literary  work  it  has  striking  merits,  and  glaring  defects. 
The  narrative  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  is  interspersed  with 
scenes  full  of  picturesque  details:  often,  however,  so  minute 
and  so  highly  coloured,  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to  suspect  that 
they  are  the  result  rather  of  fancy  than  of  recollection.  Many 
of  them  look  like  pieces  of  a  poem  inserted  by  mistake  in  a 
history.  Such,  for  instance,  is  his  picture  of  his  own  fortunes 
before  the  barricades  on  tire  22d  of  June;  —  ‘Trois  fois  il 
‘  8’elan9a  de  son  cheval  pour  aller  au  pied  de  la  barricade,  trois 

*  fois  les  gardes  de  I’assemblee  I’entourcrent  de  leurs  bras,  et  le 

*  retinrent  par  la  violence.’* 

‘  1  excused  his  shrinking  from  it.  lie  had  been  nearer  to  the 
‘  revolutionary  army  than  I  had  been ;  and  if  he  exaggerated  its 
‘  terrors,  perhaps  I  undervalued  them.  Now  I  am  inclined  to  think 
‘  that  the  interval  between  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
‘  great  civil  war,  was  more  profitable  to  us  than  to  the  enemy. 
‘  Every  one  saw  that  the  questions  at  issue  could  be  decided  only  by 
‘  force.  Each  party  employed  these  five  weeks  in  preparation ;  and 
‘  I  think  that  we  employed  them  best.  I  am  not  sure  that  those  who 
‘  conquered  in  June  might  not  have  been  beaten  in  May.’ 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
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Such  too  is  his  description  of  his  ride  that  evening  among 
the  insurgents,  and  of  the  flowers  which  they  strew^  in  his 
path,  and  showered  over  his  horse.  A  more  graceful  exit  from 
a  scene  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
But  he  lets  himself  out,  we  fear,  from  the  civil  war,  as  the 
Sibyl  let  out  JEneas  from  the  Shades  —  by  the  Ivory  Gate. 

‘  Qua  falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  insomnia  manes.’ 

The  style  is  vivid  and  forcible ;  but,  as  the  reader  must  have 
perceived  in  our  extracts,  often  vague  and  forced,  and  deformed 
by  broken  metaphors  and  by  almost  ludicrous  exaggerations. 
Exaggeration,  indeed,  is  the  prevailing  fault  both  of  his  thoughts 
and  of  the  language  in  which  he  clothes  them.  All  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  are  angels  or  demons.  They  are 
either  endowed  with  perfect  beauty,  eloquence,  and  virtue,  or 
arc  deformed  by  ‘  le  vertige  du  d&ordre,  la  volupt6  du  chaos,  la 
‘  soif  du  sang.’  Under  his  pencil  a  riot  becomes  an  insurrec¬ 
tion,  a  street  row  a  battle.  A  great  source  of  the  defects  of 
the  book  probably  is,  that  it  was  composed  far  too  rapidly. 
M.  de  Lamartine  has  lately  been  writing  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  half  a  dozen  octavos  per  year.  It  is  impossible  that 
works  so  hastily  put  together  can  do  justice  to  their  author.  A 
man  with  powers  like  his  ought  to  write  for  posterity. 


No.  CLXXXIV.  will  be  published  in  April. 
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